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PfcssiDENT of the 

ROYAL SOCIETY. 

S I Ry 

CO U L D I want Inclination to inform the World of 
the great Refpicd I have Reafon to mention your 
Name to it with j yet you have fo natural a Right 
to the Patronage of thefc Animadverlions, that it were at 
once unjuft and ungrateful to rob you of the Honour. 

It is to you alone that the World owes their having been' 
written ; the Purport of the more cohGiderable of them has 
been long fince delivered to ybu in Coaverfation ; and if 
you had thought the Society deferved to efcape the Cenfure 
that mufl attend this Method of laying them before the 
World, you might have prevented it, by making the necef»' 
fary Ufe of them in private. 

Nor is this, Sir, the only Senfe in which you have been the 
great Inftrument of their . Production ; fince it cannot but 
be acknowledged, that if any body, except your great 
Self, had been in the h^ Office you fo worthily fill at 
prefent, the Occafions of many of the more remarkable of 
them could not have been received by the Body, under whofe 
Countenance alone they claim their Places in this Work. 

The Virtues of the Patron are ufually the favourite 
Theme of the Dedicator ; nor are there wanting, Sir, in 
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iv DEDICATION. 

you, many, which for my own Sake I ought to make the 
World acquainted with. The Manner in which you repre - 
Icnted me to a noble Friend, while to my . Self foxi 
£hade me much more dian I deferved ; the Eale with 
which you excufed yourfelf of this ; the Unconcern with which 
you forgot you had excuied yourielf ; and the Solemnity 
with which, in the Face of Almighty God, you exculea 
yourfelf again ; when we remember, that the Whole was 
done within the Compafs of a Day, are (urely Virtues, . 
that I of all Men ought not to pafs over in Silence : 

Your Manner of mentioning me in my Abfence, while 
Polieene^ was out of Countenance at your Complaifance 
to me when prelent ; and, finally, your Reprefentation 
of a Letter, which your avowing your Innocence had 
procured from me, and which might have been the Means 
of that Accommodation you were not afhamed to fay you 
defired, are Circumftances alfo that I mud not pafs over 
without their Share in this Eulogium : They are Incidents 
toat cannot but inform me, in the mod fenfible Manner, ' 
of your true Charader ; and that cannot but teftify to the ' 
World, that you are as full of Honour as of Philofophy, 
1(8 wotrthy to be a Friend, as to be a Prefident of a Royal 
Society. 

I anty SIR, 

With all due RefpeS, 

Tour very bumble Servant ^ 

John Hill. 
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^CARCE any Treatife of fo little Confiquence to the 
^ World as the Nature of the SuhjeSi renders this, has, 
perhaps, ever been fo much, or fo varioufly fpoken of be- 
fore its Appearance, What it is, itfelf mufl fbew \ what 
has heen the Occajion of the Publication of it, its Author 
it in a Manner called upon to declare. 

An Attachment to the Studies, for the promoting of 
which the Royal Society was eflablifhed, he owns has carried 
him often to their Meetings, tho the Manner of treating 
them there would notfuffer him to add himfelfto their Num- 
ber ; and that the Opportunities of Experimenting bavi 
long brought afeleB Set of the Members once a Week to his 
Houfe. Ihe Obfervations made at thefe Meetings arefome^ 
what too pompoujly recorded in their, lranfa£lions ', and his 
Name, with an Addition, under which he had been ufed to b§ 
addreffed before he had the Honour of a Degree of DoSfor of 
Phyfick, nowflands on the Lift of the Members of the Body. 
It is not wonderful from thefe Circumfiances that his fo- 
reign Correfpondentsfuppofedhim aMember of the Society, nor 
is it very wonderful that he could not be pleafed with being 

fuppofeda Member of a Body that he f aw declining fo fafi in 
its Reputation, He had been taxed with one of the Errors 
of the Society, by a Correfpondent of thefirfi Rajtk in Li- 
terature in France, and in his Anfwer hadfaid^ * * / have 
** already fet right the Error you complain of-, but you a^e to 
** know, that I have the Honour not to be a Member of the 
" Royal Society of London." 

The Letter in which this unlucky Sentence flood, lay un- 

fnifhed on the Author s Table, when one of the Society, ear^ 

Her 
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Iter than the refty came in upon the accufiomed Vijit : Be- 
fore the Author came to him, he had read at leafi this 
Part of it \ and we are not to wonder^ that he who could 
obtain Intelligence in that Manner^ could alfo divulge it, 
Hinc illae Lachrymae ! Hence all the Commotions that have 
Jince difiurhed this philofophick IVorld, 

After this Piece of Jecret Hifloryy it will not be eafy to 
pzrfuade the Worlds tho four T'imes four hundred mouths 
have been long bufied in attempting it^ that the Author 
ever could be prevailed upon to have his Name^ as really 
his J upon the Lift. To give the Appearance of a peculiar 
Enmity to this Review of the IVorks of the Society ^ it has 
been very freely afferted^ that he had put himfelf to tbg. 
Ballot for Choice, and been rejeSied by a great Majority, 
It is condefcending almoft too low, to anfwer an Affer^ 
tion that carries its own Refutation with it, but the Con^ 
defcention is all the Difficulty that attends the fetting 
the CharaSiers of thofe who have faid ity in a very fair 
Lii^ht, 

The EleBions into the Royal Society are in great Form ; 
a Recommendation is drawn up in Writings Jigned by fe^ 
veral of the Members^ who declare the P erf on worthy of that 
great Honour ; this is hung up in the Room of their Meet- 
ings a garter of a Tear^ and at the End of that Time it 
is put to the Ballot^ whether the Candidate (hall be received. 
If it were true^ that the Author of thefe Animadverfions 
wa$ everfo recom^nendedy or fo balloted for ^ the Paper mujl 
remain^ and thofe at leafi who gave the Negative Balls 
would remember that they didfo. No fuch Thing ever hap- 
pened ; 77Qr will a Member of the Body after this^ probably ^ 
fv^r venture to wbifper that he thinks there did. 

Tloo People s Intentions are not eafly difcovered^ when 
there fire ng A8liqns to declare them^ it happens in (his Cafe 

that 
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that even Intention might be proved by Evidence always ta 
have been in this Author determinately and imntoveably on 
the Side of avoiding what thefe Gentlemen fuppofe an Ho- 
nour ; but it would be a mean "Triumph to add more Infamy 
t$ CharaSiers too black already ; nor is it neceffary to go 
farther than ConviSiion. 

' Hbe Author s own jfudgment has been very feverely ar- 
raignedy for his difputing that of the Society ; and there 
remained no Method of having the Caufe determined^ but 
thefubmiting it in this Manner to the Publick. If he 
is merry in fome Places^ let it be confideredy that the 
SubjeSis are too ridiculous for ferious Criticifm \. if h^ 
is poftive in others^ let it not appear too affuming ; he 
pretends to nothing but the knowing more than the Royal 
Society (t/* London appears by its Publications to knowj 
and furely a Man may do that^ and yet be very ignorant J 

That theWorky however ^ might not be without its real Uff^^ 
anError is no where expofed without the ejlablifhing the Truth 
in the Place of it ; and the Author has no JVifh in regard to 
ity hut that the Society may^ by Means of ity become afhamed 
of what it has been^ and that the World may know he is not 
a Member of ity till it is an Honour to a Man to befo. 

Among the Members of ity there are Men great in all 
Senfes of the JVorldy Men efleemed in the highejl Degree ly 
the Author of thefe Animadverjionsy and by whom be thinks 
it his great eji Honour to be efleemed: The SichjeEi of Com- 
plaint isy that a few bufy and ignorant Perfons thrufi them- 
f elves into Employment y while thofe who are able to do the 
Body Credity refufe to join their Labours to thofe offucb 
unworthy Affociates^ or even to countenance with their 
Appearance the Meetings where fuch Bufinefs is tranfaEied. 
Tihefefee too clearly to fuppofe a Cenfure of the Society un-^ 
der its prefent Management y an Attack upon their feparate 
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:':k Body can fo jujily recommend 

'!fion and hnpro'vement of ufeful 

: /c vj are to be the Subje6l of our 

J ci lowing Chapters to have been fen^ 

lir/i E/iabli/hmeut^ and to continue perfeSlly 

/ imc. T^he Works of Capt. Silas Taylor do Honour 

; Isurnberl of the Pbilofopbical TranfaSlions in this Rf^ 

c- of Mr. William Arderon to many of the latejl. 

.. A^r of the Arts inculcated by this Society^ upon the "H'bole^ is 

'^^rabU' and^ to do yuftice to their fever al Authors^ theyfeem all of 

'fame Utility in their End, and of much the fame PraSlicability. 

') y complain indeed of the Authors of fome of them for delivering 

\ \. principles on nvhich ufejul Arts might be founded, nvitbout adding 

idjl ^'^^ ^f ^^^^^' f^tent in the Diffovery j but this v)e have 

^f^ted to the befi of our F<mer ta make amends for, in the Second 
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K Vit ^f ^^^^ ^^^ ^^'^ ^^^* • ^^^ Difcoveries, which make the SubjeSis 
^ the Firfi Book of it, have not required this Afjiftance from our Hands, 
'^ut are delivered at large ^ and in ^beir proper Form. 
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PARTL BOOK I. 



Of ARTS, invented, improved, or recommended 

by the Royal Society. 



CHAP. I. 

A Way to kill Rattlefnakes. 

THE ingenious Author of the Paper, in which this Societarian 
Method of deftroying thefe poifonous and terrible Animals is 
publifhed, is Capt. Silas Taylor. It is indeed a kind of mar- 
tial Atchievement, and worthy the Title of the Man who gives it ; and 
as we dare venture to affirm that it will take place as well upon our own 
poifonous Serpents, as on thofe of America^ we could not omit giving 
it a confpicuous Place, in a Work intended like this of ours, for the 
general Benefit of Mankind. The Method is delivered fo early as in 
the third Number of the Philofophical Tranfadlions, and runs thus : 
Catch a Rattlefnake, as large and vigorous as you pleafe 5 fix it in any 
Manner that you will, fo that it cannot poflibly get away 5 then pro- 
cure a cleft Stick, and put into the Notch of it, a Quantity of the bruifed 
Leaves of wild Pennyroyal ; direft the End of the Stick towards the 
Serpent's Nofe ; as he avoids it, ftill purfue him with it ; and in half 
an Hour's Time he will be killed by the mere Scent of the Herb. 

The Societarian Miracles never fail of being well attefted. Capt, 
Silas Taylor fcorns to be an Inch behindhand with his Countryman Mr, 
Paul Dudley^ hereafter often to be remembered, in his Form of Attefta- 
tion: he afiures us, that he faw the Experiment made himfelf^ and 
adds, that it was done in the Month oijuly^ when thofe Serpents are in 
their utmoft Vigour.. Who (hall dare to invalidate the Teftimony of this 
ineftimable Pair^ the Paul and Silas ^ fcarce lefs authentic with the Body of 

B 2 thcfc 
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ihefc Philofophcrs, than their Names- fake Brotherhood with that of the 
firft Chriftians? Wc arc convinced, that no Member of the Royal Society 
will ever queftion the Faft ; and the Author of it, in our Opinion, demancis, 
at leaft, an equal Share of Reputation with that venerable Ancient, who- 
ever he was, that invented the famous Pradlice of catching Sparrows by lay- 
ing Salt upon their Tails. It may be objedled indeed, that the one of thele 
Authors was jocofc, the other ferious j but we can think it no Crime in 
Capt. Silas to have fo neceflary a Quality of a Philofopher as Gravity. 

If the World (hould wi(h to fee this amazing Difcovery parallelled by 
another more modern Inftance, we have a very late one in a Country- 
man of our own, the ever to be remembered Inventor of the Powder 
for killing of Fleas. The Method of ufing this was very like that which 
the Captain here prefcribcs for his Penny royal • The Flea WaS to be held 
convenientiv between the Thumb and Finder of the Left-Hand. while 
a very fraall Quantity of the Powder was applyed to the End of its 
Trunk; after which, if the fame Flea could be proved ever to have 
bit the Perfon again, he was to have another Paper of the Powder for 
nothing. How unhappy was it for the ingenious Inventor of the Method 
ofdeftioyingthefe Vermin, that he did not apply himfclf to the Royal 
Society I the very firft old Woman he fold a Paper to, unluckily abkcd 
him, whether, when (lie had got the Flea, if flie Ihould crack it under 
her Nail it would not be as well ? The poor Fellow could not but an- 
fwer, ihzitbat Way would do too^ and was fo thundciftruck witli the 
Objedion that he never fold another. Such is the Misfortune of a i\Ian*s 
applying himfclf to old Women, and being upon the Spot, and in the 
Way of having impertinent Qucftions asked him : Had he lived in 
tiew England ox Virginia^ and only communi ated his Difcovery to a 
Royal Society ^ who of all its Members would have thought of fuch a 
trifling Objedlion to fo ufeful a Propofal ? 

Not to fet the Captain's Difcovery too low, however, there is one Set 
of People to whom we cannot but think it our Duty to recommend it ; 
that is the Lovers, we mean the Lovers wko read. The very eminent 
and learned Mr. Lovell^ Author of the Pammineralogicopanbotanologico^ 
panzoologicum^ (don't wonder, gentle Reader, at the Length of the 
Title, when the Book it belongs to, contains, if you will believe the Au- 
thor, all the Knowledge of the World upon all the Subjedls in it) re- 
commends to thofe unfortunate Lovers, who are not beloved again, the 
Dens Caninus of the right Side of the upper Jaw of a Crocodile, to be 

tyed 
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tycd to the left Side of the cruel Fair-one j but he fays, that to have its^ 
full Force, it ought to be taken out while the Creature is alive : This 
has hitherto feemed to the amorous World a fort of romantic Expedition, 
fomcthing of kin to that called, taking a Bear by the Tooth ; and many a 
haplcfs Lover, we believe, has hanged himfelf for want of Courage to 
undertake fo defperate a Means of Relief: But fee the Misfortune of 
not being acquainted with the Philofophical Tranfadions ! here is an 
evident Remedy againft all fuch Objcftions: Crocodiles are of the Na- 
ture of Serpent?, and we will venture to aflurc the World, that Penny- 
royal will as foon kill one of them as the other ; here needs no more, 
therefore, to be cured of an unhappy Love-Fit, to command a proper 
Return of Paffion from the cruel Maid, than to pick up fome of this 
Pennyroyal, find out the Place where Crocodiles refort, nail one of 
them by the Tail to fome ftout Tree, and in that Situation to apply the 
Pennyroyal to his Nofe, till he is too faint to hurt any Body ; the Tooth 
required may then be drawn while he is living ; and if the Operator be 
of as mere ful a Difpofition as a late noble Duke is defervedly famous 
for having been, the Nail may be afterwards drawn, and the barmlefs 

Creature, like Mr. B r's Loufe, may be fct at liberty again*. 

Before we conclude this Chapter, we fhould not omit to do due Honour, 
however, to a late Author in the fame Philofophical Tranfadlions, who 
gives fome very fubftantial Reafons for fufpcdling, that this Plant does not 
actually kill the Rattkfiiake, but that, if left to itfclf, after all the Ap- 
pearance of Death that deceived Capt. Taylor^ it wouM in Time come 
to lif;^ ag in : This however is no Objeflion to our Dcfigu upon the 
Crocodile; a State of Repofc would ferve the Lovei's Turn as well as 
Death iifclf. 

C H A P. 

* The noble Perfonage alluded to here, is the late Duke of Montagu j femous among 
a thoufand other amiable Qualities, for his Love to the whole animal Crjeatiori, and for his 
being able to keep a very grave Face, when he was not in the moft ferious Earned. Mr; 
B r, a very didinguifhed Member of the Royal SocUtyj had one Day entertained this 

Nobleman, and feveral ochcr Perfbns, with the Sight of the Periftaltick Motion of the Bowels 
in a Loufe by the Microfcope ; when the Obfervation was over, he was going to throw the 
Creature away ; but the Duke, with a Face that made him believe he was perfectly in earned, 
told him, it would be not only cruel but ungrateful, in return for the Entertainment that 
Creature had given them, to deftroy it. He ordered the Boy to be brought in, from whom 

it was procured, and after praifing the Smallnefs and Delicacy of Mr.fi r's Fingers, pcr- 

fuaded him carefully to replace the Animal in its former Territories, and to give the Boy 
a Shilling not todiflurb it for a Fortnight. 
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CHAP. II. 

l\joo Methods of flocking Water with Oyflers. 

THE very ingenious Mr. Rowlands is the Author of the firft of thefe 
curious and ufeful Difcoveries : It (lands recorded in the three hun- 
dred and ninety-fixth Number of the Tranfadlions. The Method is this : 
Find out a proper Place for Oyfters to live in ; throw in three or four hun- 
dred live ones, and after twenty or thirty Years there will be a vaft In- 
creafe of them. 

What an amazing Difcovery ! We (hall venture to give it a Charadlcr^ 
which is very cautioufly to be beftowed on the Generality of Papers in 
the Works of thefe Authors, which is, that it is certainly a Truth. 
The modeft Mr. Rowlands feems indeed to have underftood it to be too 
ftrangea Thing to gain Credit on his bare affirming it, and has accord- 
ingly brought fufficient Teftimony that the River Mene^ which di- 
vides Anglefea from Carnarvanjhire^ was originally ftocked with thcni 
in this Manner. Surely our Feverjham Oyfter-Men have ftudied the 
Philofophical Tranfaftions j for when their Beds of this valuable Ani- 
mal become empty, they always fupply them in this very Manner. 

This however is not the only Method recommended to the Royal So^ 
ciety, for this ufeful Purpofe j Mr. Cunningham has tranfmitted to that 
Body the Indian Way of doing it: Which is, by making Water upon 
Oyfter-Shells after the Fifti are eaten, and then throwing them into the 
Sea or Rivers again for new Oyfters to grow upon them : this is a much 
cheaper Method than the former ; but we are afraid it will not fucceed 
unlefs the Place is already ftocked ; and then perhaps it would do as well 
without the indecent Part of the Ceremony. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 

A Way to make InfeSls^ of various Colours to be ufed in 

Dying. 

THE Author of this truly Societarian Paper, eflabliAies it as a Prin- 
ciple, that there are many Vegetables which afford Colours, that 
would be of ufe in Dying, but that they will not ftand, or remain fuch 
as they were at firfl ; and that all thefe Colours may be made perma- 
nent, by their pailing thro' the Bodies of In fedts : he therefore eftablilhes 
it, as the true Method of procuring good and ufeful Colours from thefe^ 
to breed Infeds from them. He produces an Inftance from Nature, 
which is of the Cochineal, bred, as he firmly believes, out of the Prickly 
Pear or Opuntia j and gives the Method of making Artificial Infers, on 
theiame Principle, out of all Sorts of Vegetable Subflances; and offur- 
ni(hing in this Manner a new Set of Colours, of the Nature of Cochineal, 
and equal to it in Luftre and Permanency, tho' of any Tint that is re- 
quired, provided only, that there be any thing like it in the Vegetable 
World, The Proccfe is very fimple and cafy, it is no more than this. 
*Takc any Herb which has a good Colour, bruife it and prefs out all the 
Juice^ then dry it in the Sun, or in any other Heat 5 when thoroughly 
dry, cut it to Pieces, and infufc it in a large Quantity of Water in a gen- 
tle Sand-Heat for twenty-four Hours : after this, without taking out 
the Faeces, evaporate the Liquor till it be of the Thickncfs of Treacle, 
then fet it in a Wooden or Earthen Veflel covered with Straw, but not 
too clofe^Jo as to exclude the Air entirely^ fet it in a (hady Place, and put 
about it feme wet Leaves, or other putrifying Matter, and place over it a 
Board, and on that fome Straw, or the like. The Matter thus prepared, 
he affures us, will px oAmc^ a Jhelly JVorm^ and from that a Fly like Cochin 
nealy which will yield a fine ftrong Colour, but more lafting, even than 
that of Cochineal ; nay, growing more bright with Time, 

This is the Proccfs, where a whole Plant is to be ufed ; but the careful 
Author has not left us without his Inftrudlions, when other Subftances, 
only Parts of Vegetables, are to be worked in this Manner. If Berries of 
any kind are to be ufed, they are to be bruifed, and then evaporated to 
the Confidence above defcribed, and if the dried Wood of Trees, it is 

to 
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to be firft powdered, then boiled in Water, and evaporated to the fame 
Confidence. Either of thcfc treated in the fame Manner, the Author 
affures us, will produce Infcdls, of the fame Colour with the Ingredients 
they are made from. The Flics, he tells us, will play about the Sides of 
the Vcff^l and the Surface of the Matter, and arc to be caught and dryed 
in a Stove for nfc. 

What can be more pi. in or familiar than the whole Procefs of this 
remarkable Operation ! How accurately and circumftantially has the 
Author dcfcribed the whole Method ! and yet, tho* this Paper (lands fo 
early as in the Fortieth Number of the Traniadlions, no body has 
ever brought it into Pradicc. One would think the ' World in 
general paid no more Refpefl to the Philofophical Tranfadlions, than 
the Author of thefe Animadverfions docs. To give our Sentiments can- 
didly on the Subjedt, however, wc arc to declare, we arc really of 
Opinion, that the Author himfelf believed what he thus recommended 
to the World ; an Opinion we are far from entertaining in general of the 
Authors of the Fliilofoplucal Tranfadlions. Nay, we are apt to believe 
that he had, unlike the Gci»eraliiy of their Projedors, gone fo far as to 
make his Experiment himfelf: We will venture to affirm, that any vcgc- 
tiible Subrtaucc, treated as he direds, will furni(h Flies, tho' we do not 
chul'e to boriovv ihe Author 'b Phrafe, produce thtm; but that thefe 
Flics will have any thing of the Colour of the Vegetable, is certainly a 
Propofiti jn too abliird for Anfwering ; too contemptible for Cenfure. 

It Is fomcthiijg fingdlar that an Author, who was to inform People of 
a Way of fixing the Colour of a vegetable Jufce, fliould order it firft to 
he prefjed out and t brown away : If it be refcrvtd there, his Proceif, 
wc Will bw anlwerablc, if any body has a Mind to try it, will fucceed full 
as wdl t at Way as the other. 

Tiiib Author, and the Society who countenanced this Author's Paper, 
and publiihcd it as their own, feem to have been firmly perfuaded, that 
the Worms and Fiies grew out of the vegetable Matter, as they had been 
told Animals ufed to do out of the Mud in Egypt when the Sun flione 
upon it : We p efume the Society at prefent arc of the fame Opinion, as 
they have never difcountenanced or contradicted it. If they will be fo 
obliging to the World as to prove this, nobody will deny, that the Infcds 
may have the Colour of the Vegetable; but till that is done, it is our 
Bufincfs, upon the Plan of this Work, which is that of rooting out 
Error, and eftabliQiing Truth in its Place, to dchver what is the real 
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Fad in all this marvellous ProCdsding •; and explain what the Animafls 
were^ that this Abtbor feund in his Pets and Bowb^ if he ever realty 
made the' Bxperimcnt. ; E<)uivocat Generation is too abfiird to be bd- 
lieved poilible in an Age fb wi(fe as this; all Animals are ptoduced 
from the Copulation of Parent Animals of their own Kind ; and as to 
Infe£ts in particular, fuppofed to be bred of Corruption, the Matter they 
are found in has not produced them, but only received them from their 
Parent Females. 

Every Plant bruiied and fet to ferment, and every Infufion of a Plant 
made flrong enough to ferment in the fame Manner, becomes, when 
in that State, a proper Nidus for the Eggs of Flies, and affords a proper 
Nourifhment for their young ones a Flies are drawn together by the SmeH 
of this Matter, they drop their Eggs into it i thefe batch into a kind crif - 
Maggots; and thefe,after they have fed on the Matter they are produce4 
among, undergo the fame Sort of Change that Catterpillars do, and 
finally come out of their Cafes in their perfect State, like thofe from 
which they had their Origin. 

Such muft have been the SMfy Worms^ defcribed by this Author, 
and fuch the Flies produced from them : How very juft and accurate 
his Account is, when he fays they will be like Cochineal Flies, every 
Body muft be feniible, who knows that the Cochineal is no Fly at all. 
The peculiar Inftrudtion given not to clofe up the Veflels, fo perfeAIy 
as to exclude the Air entirely, is a very good one ; for if they are not 
left open enough for the Flies to get in, there will certainly be no fhelly 
Worms produced in them • 

C H A P. IV; 

A Way to catch Wild Ducks. 

THE Royal Society of London^ having been at all Times ready to 
promote nfeful Arts, have publiflied in the Pbilofophical Tranf-. 
actions, firom Time to Time, a great Variety of Methods of taking 
Birds, Fifties, and other Animals, ufeful for Food ; without the Ex- 
pence of Nets pr Gunpowder. It would take up too much Room 
were we to. coaiment upon all (hefe • we jfhall only feled, two in eaplx 
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kind by Way of Specimen^ and leave the candid Reader to form from 
chofe his Opinion of the red*. The firft we (hall deliver is a capital 
one^ in every Scnfe of the Word, and is given pretty early in the Works 
of this great Body ; fo that it is an amazing thing that the indolent 
World has not yet brought it into Pradice : Nothing can be more cafy : 
The Method is this. Procure an Earthen Pot or Jar, that will come 
on upon your Head fo as to cover it compleatly ; cut two Holes iit it for 
the Advantage of feeing, and then fattening it about your Neck with, a 
Bandage, take off your Clothes, and walk into the River where the 
Ducks are : take care to enter above them in the Stream, and to fkulk 
down in fuch a Manner, that only your Head, thus covered with the 
Pot, be above Water : Thus move fofdy down to them, as if carried by 
. the Current, and they will pnly take the Jar for fome loofe Thing float- 
ing on the Water. When you are anoiong the thickeft of them, take one 
by the Legs and pull it under Water,, then ^ize upon another in the 
&me Manner^ and faon^ till you have taken the whole Covey 3 and then 
march out again» This is an Art of Indian Origin ; Mr. Stracban ztf 
fares us it is pratftifed to great Advantage in the Ifland of Ceylon^ and 
jdrongly, under Countenance of the Authority of a Royql Society ^ recom* 
mends it to the Pradlice of thefe Nations. There is nothing of this 
kind that can be offered to jhe World, but a flirly Critick may And 
Ibme Difadvantages attending it; we are very certain, however, not«* 
' withilanding all that may be objected to this Philofophical Duck-rbunt-^ 
ing^ that if the LegiHature will provide for 00 People's being employed 
in it, but fuch as are five Feet and a half high i and for the making all 
the River?> frequented by Wild Ducks, found at the Bottom, and juft 
five Feet deep ; there will require nothing more than fome Art of mak- 
ing Wild Ducks Icfs wild thin they accat4>reiclit, in order to the bring- 
ing the Scheme into Execution. If we might. have leave, however, to 
add our Thoughts- as to an_ Improve (ncpt, . in .tb^ very Art itfelfj 
it fliould be, that the Artift do not take the Duck by the Legs, for fear 
of fome little fqualling and fluttering in the pulling her under, which, 
might fright the reft away ; but that he take the Opportunity of Kcr 
thrufting her Head under Water, and pull her down that Way ; 
they will then come down without N'oife, and onFy (eem to their Com- 
panions to be diverting them felves with diving. If it be 6bj^(3ed,'that 
thefe Opportunities are not likely to happen in deep Water, nothing is 
fit eafy as to provide for them 3 the Ferfon need only carry aTrencHer 
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with fomc Food upon it, fattened by a String round his Waift, fo as to 
rife to within five Inches of the Surface of the Water, the Ducks would 
be continually th rutting down their Heads at this, and might be taken 
in any Number. , . . . . . . 

If any Method of Duck-catching can be fuppofcd to excel this in 
Eafe and Practicability, it is the Bacon Scheme, propofed to this So- 
ciety fome Yiafs Bute, but invidioufly fuppreffed, like many otHier no- 
ble and ufeful Difcdvericsi becaufc it feemed td interfere with this Me- 
thod already publiflied : we, however, who are much above fiicJW 
Views, and are very earneft in the Attempt of making this an ufeful 
Supplement to the Tranfeftioris, ihall give the due Honour to the very 
ingenious Member who propofed it, by delivering it Here.' The Mrfi 
thod is this : tie to the End of a long String a Piece of fat Bacon, two 
Inches long and half an Inch thick, let the other End of the Strmg 
be fattened to a Tree or Pott, then leave it the whole Night: 
The firtt Duck that comes will eat the Bacon^ and, as the wor^ 
thy Member who propofed the Method obferves, will void it again in a 
few Minutes ; it will then be gobbled up by another, and after that by 
^ third, and fo on, each voiding it foon after the fwiallowing, and the 
String continuing fixed to it, and regularly paffing thro' the Guts of the 
whole Covey : thus in the Morning a whole String of Ducks will be found 
ready catchcd, and there needs only the drawing in the String to take 
them all up. 

Whether this rival Method of Duck* catching was propofed during 
the Life of the Author of the firtt, we cannot tell; but it fhould feem 
to have been fo by the Difregard that was paid to it ; nor can we pretend 
to affirm, whether it was propofed to the whole Society, or only to fuch 
a Set of the Members, as at this Time manage tl>at Body, in one of their pri- 
vate Meetings : as we are well affured, however, that its Author was a 
Member of the Rpyai Society^ and that he dcvifed it for the Good of 
that Body, and was defirous of having it printed in their Works, we 
cannot but think it our Duty to pr^ferve the Remembrance of it, and at* 
the fame Time to remind the Society, from the utter Impottibility, as 
the Cafe ftands, of fettling the Chronology of this Difcovery, how care- 
ful they ought to be in rcgittering every thing that comes before them, 
and of what real Importance their Publkatbns are to the World. 
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C H A P. V. 

A Way to tale off the Fipy Tafte of Wild Fowl. 



THE Method is extremely (iiaplc and familiar ^ k is no more (ban 
the burying the Fowl two Hours in the Ground. It is delivered 
in the twenty-feventh Number of the Philofophical Traniadions : It^s 
Author Mr. Stubbes. Wc flatter ourfelves that no body wiU be (b hardy 
as to doubt the Succefs of it^ as it oomes fo ftrongly recommended ; but 
we think the Author chargieable with great Careleflheis and Inaccuracy,, 
in tb^t he bas omitted to tell us, whether the Fowl Should be thus ba- 
ried before it is drefled or afterwards. 

C H A iP. VI. 

A Way to tale Land Fowls. 

THE Pradkabih'ty and Excellence of Mr. Stracban's Method of 
catching Wild Ducks, m well as of that of the otl^r worthy 
Member of the fame Society, whofe Name is unfortunately ioil to us, 
and whofe Di£:overy would perhaps have been fo too, but for our Care 
in prefer viDg it, cannot but be acknowledged by every candid Rea*» 
der. They extend, however, but to one half of the Fowler's Bufincfe^ 
and leave him as much to ieek, in regard to the catching ttiofe Birds 
which do m>t fwim, :as he V«^s before. The Royal Society do 
not leave People in the Lurch in this Manner : The Philofophical 
Traniadtions of that great Body affords us a Method yet more fimple 
and eafy thati either lof the former, and equally pTad:icable with either 
of them^ which has for its Object prolbfledly tkofe Birds which do tioc 
frequent the W^ers. This is published fo early as in the hundred and 
thirty- fcvcnth Number of the TraKfa6tions ; and we have equal rcaion 
to wonder, in regard to this, as in regard to the other, that it has not 
been brought into generad Ufe« Its Author feem^ to haVe (ee^i it ^ten 
pradifed with Succefs, and this Authoj is no Icfs a Man than Sir Robert 
Nbriy^ tbat very Sir Robert who gives the fame Society an Account 
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of the Baraacfesy and aflores theixiy that he had himfelf (een tfre young 
Birds come out of the ^ells. 

The Method is this : Chufe a damp mifty Evening, get upon a Htll^ 
or fome other expofed Piece of Ground^ lie down ilat upon your Back^ 
and open your Breaft» cocitinae in this Pofture for ibme Time, till the 
Birds that are flying about perch upon your Breafl:, when you have 
nothing to do but to Aide your Hand gently towatds them, and feizing 
them by the Legs, ufe them at your Difcretion, Vaft Numbers, Sir 
Robert affiires us,, are thus taken in a little Time m the Ifland of Hirfa, 
where the Method k in common Ufe. 

Can any body guei3 what it is that the Birds are to take the naked* 
Breaft of a liian for on this Obcafion ? perhaps it is more eafy to guefii 
what the Society lought to have taken the Man for who told them the Stoty. 
As we are extremely ambitious of bringing all the DifcoYeries of the Rifja! 
Society into Ufe, we were thinking of recommending it to them^ in or- 
der to make this more certain of Succeis, to apply for an A6t to make- 
Birds blind from St.. jifn^ev^'s Day next 5 but we are apt to fear, tliat' 
People who are not Societarians would be ready to fufpe6t, that the Btrds^ 
in this Cafe would not be able to find their W^y to the People : Upon the 
whole,, tho' we are for doing all dae Honour to Sir Rabert for this cu-- 
rious Communication, we cannot pay him a Compliment at thi Expei^rte 
of oar Jufticc to the Inventor of l^e famoue Method b^re celefarited 
of catching Sparrows by laying Salt upon their Tails, from which ^kit 
fa&. Hint of this was evidently taken . 



H A P. vii; 

A Way to catch Carps^ 

* ... 

WEhdve the feme Honour to pay to this Diftcvfcryas tothelwa^^B^ 
former, in Regard to the ea'Qr PraSice of It j , and the fi me 
Complaint to make of the ftandalous Ntgfeft, with which People of all 
Times fince the Eftabliflhment of the Rdyal Society^ have treated the 
Publications of that wife and ufeful Body on its Account; fince, tho'' 
it has beep long publiflied, no body, that we have heard of, has ever put 
it in 'pradtce. It (lands in Number ninety- five of the Tranfadtions, and 
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its Author is Mr. y. TempUr : .the Method is this ; feci in the Water o 
leveral Ponds, tilt you find fume that is warmer than ordinary, in thi 
you may be aOTured there are Carps in Plenty ; go to the Sides of it, an 
grope among the Weeds till you feel fome of them ; then getting you 
Fingers under the Belly of one of them, tickle it for fome time, an 
finally flip your Finger into the Gills, and to& it out of the Watci 
As Carp fwim in Shoals, the Author of this curious Difcovery tells u; 
4 great Number are thus to be caught in a little Time ; nay^ he inform 
the World alfo of another Secret flill greater than this; which is, that : 
you can find where they lie in clear Water, you may catch them b 
throwing a Cafting-Net over them. As to the Affair of Tickling,and th 
other oftheCaAing-Net, we are apt to believe they were both known foni 
time before this Gentleman was born ; the great Difcovery he has madi 
is, that we may know where thcfe Filh are, by the Heat of the Water 
but like all the other Societarian Authors, tho' he has pointed out a 
admirable Difcovery, he has omitted to tell us the Means of making ul 
of it. Tho* the Water in Ponds where Carp are, is faid to be warmc 
than that of other Places, it is not meant that it is boiling hot ; and i 
to very fmall Degrees of Difference, a Man may ealily midakc their 
and be led to overlook a Pond well flored, or to grope round a doze 
that have nothing in them. Wc therefore would propofe it to every Bod 
who goes out on this Expedition, to carry a Pocket Thermometer abou 
him, which, by plunging it into the Water of the feveral Ponds, wi 
inform him which has, and which has not Carp in it ; unlefs the Dij 
ference of Heat fhould happen to be owing to the Situation, Expofurt 
or other Accidents of the Place. 

In fine, if this Gentleman's Scheme could be brought to bear, whic 
it certainly may be by cutting down all Trees about Carp-Ponds, keep 
ing them all equally clear of Weeds, and making them all exa<ftly of th 
lame Depth ; it certainly would be of great ufe to the People who trad 
1 in robbing Fifli-Ponds, it would lead them to their Prey with mac: 
^greater Certainty, and prevent their wetting their Fingers in vain o 
many an Occafion : As to the Owners of the Ponds, they probabi 
know whether there are Carps in them or not, without his AffiilaAce, 
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CHAP. VIII. 

A Way to catch Roach and Dace. 

AS Roach and Dace are not of the Number of thofe Fifti that will lie 
dill to be tickled^ another Method was neceflary to the taking 
of them : The Royal Society^ ever ftudious for the good of Mankind^ 
and convinced, that whatever can any Ways conduce to their Service^ 
however trifling it may appear to fome, will never prove diiagrecablc 
to the generous and humane Mind^ has obtained from the very painful 
Mr. Arderoriy often to be commemorated in thcfe Animadverfions, a very 
curious and ufeful Method of catching them, which, as the Author in- 
forms us, is praftifed with Succcls at a Country Town five Miles from 
the City of iV^rW^A : but the carelefs Man has forgot to tell us whe- 
ther Eaft, Weft, North, or South of that Town. The Method is 

this. 

They cut a Thorn of the common White-thorn Bu(b, and fa(hion it 
into the Shape of the Confooant V,but very wide at the Top: The Reader. 
is unhappily left in the Dark however as to the Manner in which this 
is executed ; they tie a Thread to the Part of it which reprefents the nar- 
row Bottom of the V, and drawing a Worm over one of the Points, they 
carry it on to the other, taking in the String with it y in this Manner 
they let it into the Water, and when the Fi(h has fwallowed it,^ the Jerk. 
he gives,, in order to get away,, draws the Thorn acrofs in his Mouth,, and 
he is hungfaft by it. 

This curious and ufeful Difcovery ftands io late as in the four hundred 
and feventy eighth Number of the Tranfadtions, and may ferve as an In- 
Trance of the Pitch thofe Publications are arrived at,under the Prefidentftjip. 
q£ Martin Folkes^ Efq; What is that Society that can attend in full Body -a. 
to fuch miferable Matters? that can approve, applaud, and retura-njp' 
Thanks for the Communication ? canfollicit a Correfpondence with the 
Author, and requeft more Papers fron^him? nay, and can order this to 
be printed in their Franfadions, and be at the Expence of engraving a 
Figure to exprefs it? To fet the Enquiry in the faireft Light, what is 
tlie utmoft Ufe this important Difcovery can polfibly be of ? Why, the 
very poorly fupplying the Place of a Fifli-hook,, which might have bcea 
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bought for lefs than a Farthing. To whom is it addrefled by the An* 
th®r? to tlie Royal Society : F|as he the Head to imagine that the Mem- 
mers of this Society, Gentlemen who pay two and fifty S^i^lUngs a 
Year for leave to be laughed at, will e^er think of faving five Farthings a 
Year in fo aukward and troublefome a Manner ? It has however been read 
to, and approved by the Royal Society : We had the Happinefs of being 
prefent on the Occafion, and of feeing the Prefident rife with a majcftic 
Importance from his Chair of State, at the Conclufion of it, and fay^ 
Gentlemen^ you will be pleafed to return your thanks to Mr. Baker, and 
dejire him to return your TChanks to Mr. Arderon Jor this new, curious^ 
and ufeful Communication. If we could have fuppofed, gentle Reader, 
that a Paper like this could have come to the Society any other Way 
than thro' the Hands of Mr, Baker^ we fhould have taken an earlier 
Opportunity of informing thee of that Fa<fl. 

When a Paper has been thus received and applauded by the Royai 
Society^ it is no longer its Author's, but the Society's, in regard to the 
Opinion of the World : the Society damps its Value on it and publifhes 
it : But to what End is this done ? for the Benefit of the Readers of the^ 
Philofophical Tranfadtions? furely, no : The fame unanfwerable Reafoa 
holds againft this as againft its. being of any Ufe to the Members of the 
Body : People who hold Money fo very cheap, as to throw away half 
Crowns on Philofophical Tranfadtions, will never want to fave Far- 
things in this Manner. 

With what Intent then could this Paper be fent ? with what Intent 
could it be fufFered to be read ? with what Intent could it piibliflied ? 
As to the firft Queftion, the Author's Ambition for the Honour of hav- 
ing his Name printed in the Philofophical Tranfaftions, will anfwer for it ; 
and as to the others, they are both refolvable into the fame Principle ; 
Mr, Baker patronized the Paper j and till we can get rid of the unlucky 
Opinion, fo boldly advanced by fome, that Mr. Baker is the Royal 
Society ; we fhall not wonder that every Thing is received and approved, 
that has the Honour of his Approbation firft. 

But what if, with all this Unconfequentialnefs about it, the Commu- 
nication (hould at laft be falfe ? We have lamented, in the Beginning of 
our Obfervations on this Paper, that its Author did not tell us as well as 
the Diftance of the Town where it was pradtifed from Norwich, whe- 
ther it lay before, behind, or on one Side of that City of Wonders ; and 
we (hall here explain our Reafons for it« A Man is now in Town 
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from Norwich, who declares that he tias fcen Roach catched fix Miles 
off from it, but that thi^ is not -the 'Method. Indeed, it appears very 
probably that all thfe Hint Mr. Arderbn received* for this Paper, was, 
that the People had a Way of catching Fifli* with a Thorn, by tying a 
String'to its Middle, and that the Mechanifm dcfcribed and figured in this 
memorable Paper is entirely his own : Thus much, at leaft, we are afiured 
of, that the Method of the People, fix Miles from Norwich one Way, is, 
to cut oflfaftrait Thorn from the Tree ;{harpen^ what was the Bafe like the 
Point ; tye the String to the Middle, and fo draw the Worm over it j in 
Confcqucnce of which, the turning of the Thorn in the Throat, after the 
Worm is fwallowed, fufficiently anfwers all the Purpofes of a Hook : 
We are confidently informed that thi§ is n9t only the Way, but the only 
Way pradifed by thofe People, and that they do not pfetencf to it as any 
original or valuable Difcovery, but meerly iife the-Thorn to fupply the Place 
of a Piece Of Iron-Wire, (harpened at each End, when they have not 
Opportunity of getting that Apparatus. We hope the candid Reader, 
when hie confiders the Importance 6^ the SubjcfA^ will pardon this ela- 
]b|orate Difquifition. 
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« 

A Method ^of rpaking ^alt Water frejh, 

WHAT an amazing thing.it ^^. that, the World ihould have fo 
long been af a Lofs for ja Method of making Sea Water frefti, 
nay, and fhoiild ftill continue to be fo, while all the Time there is a 
fimple ,and> eafy Method, propofed^^r ,the doing it, fo early as in the 
feventh Number of the Philofoj^l^ic^ Xfan^^jions ? Surely People arc 
not fuch Infidels as to doubt the Truth of Things publifiied by this 
grave and learned Body. The Method of eflTciSing fo great and ufe- 
ful a Change, is no more than this. , ' ; ® 

Leta VeflTel of Wax be prepared hollow within, and every Way tight, 
plunge it into the Sca^and after fern? Tirpetakc ft; put again. 

We are affured by the Author of this Paper, that on opening it, it will 
. be found full of fweet Water, no Particle of Salt having penetrated thro' 

the Wax with it. , 

W'e arc. really. «pt to. belTeye, ^that if the yeflfel be made perfedlly 

tight every" Way, as the Author directs, that all the Water that is 
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ibond ID it) ivill be fweet indeed. Hovr amazing is it, tbat mtiOic BtA 
a Difcovery of this has ftood in print under fach an Authority, People 
ihould pretend to be in want of the EfFed of it ! How unjuft a Negfed 
does it bcfpeak of the Philofbphical Tranfadions ! Bat the Society may 
comfort themfelves with remembering, that even a Prophet is without 
Honour in his own Country. 

CHAP. X. 

An unufual Method of planting Mulberry-^7rees. 

THE Author of this curious Differtation, gives us an admirable In^^ 
fiance of the Ufe the PhiloTophical Traniadions were intended 
to be of to the World, and of the very fettled Minds of the Authors 
concerned in writing them. He wrote at a Time when People were 
very hot upon the Scheme of propagating Mulberry-Trees, for the fake 
of Silk-Worms ; he encourages them in the Attempt, by afliiring 
them, that himfelf had planted ten thoufand according to an uncommon 
Method of his own Invention, which advances them two or three 
Years Growth, but he is not good-natured enough to tell any body what 
the unufual Method was. 

The World; however, ^efind had nogteat Rcafon lo be diflatisfied 
about this; for. in. the.Conclufioo of the very fame Paper, he fays, that 
upon the whole, he is apt to believe the heft way would be to Sow 
fome Acres with Mulberry- Seed, and as the young Plants grow up, to 
cut them with a Scythe. 

Papers of this kind carry in themfelves too ob^ous Teilimonies c^ 
their Merit to need our Animadverfions. 

® C H A P. XI. 

A Method to make Fijb Jhine. 

Nothing is better known to the Enquirers into the Nature of the 
luminous Emanations firom dead animal Bodies, than that they 
ufually appear at a Time when the Subfiance begins to putrify. liie 
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Royal Socitty of London^ no iboner wdre informed of this: fii^lar Cir-* 
cumilancey than according to their ufual Rule of judging of things, they 
came to a Determination, that Stinking and Shining were, in thofe 
Suhftances that would (hine at all, one and ther fame Thing;; and as it 
was a Pbaenomenon People might often .wilk to fee,, a very worthy 
Member of theirs. Dr. Beal^ gave the World thf Methpd of producing it; 
which if ^o more, as it ftands in the thirteenth Niimber of the Philo- 
fophical Traniadtions, than this : Cauie a . couple of Mackrel to be kept 
in the Water they have been boiled in till they j[tink,^^and for two or three 
Days afterwards. 

This is a mighty eafy Method > but according to the Dodtpr's own 
ConfefSon, it is of the Niiniber of thofe Experiments which don't fuc- 
oeed. As this is an acknowledged Fad^ we are apt to believe the whple 
might as well have been left out of the Traniadlions. 



A Way to make ail Sorts of l^ea^PJantSy andEruitSy 

grow to an extrmrdifiary Bignefs. 

WHoevcr knovi^ the Ufe or Valueof Timber, muft be fenfiblc hov7 
infinitely the World is^ obUged to the Royal Society^ for 
informing them of a Method of bringing; it to a more than ordinary 
Size. The Subjed is of the utmod Importance^ but we cannot fay quite 
fp much of the Paper in which it is treated of. The Method recom- 
mended for the effedting it is, to fow the Seec^s or Kernels, at the very 
Inftant when the Sun enters into the vernal Equinox ; and afterwards 
tp tranfplant them precifely at the Moment when the Moon is full. 
The Procefs (lands in the hundred and (ixteenth* Number of the Phi- 
lofophical Tranfadions ; who the Author of it is, we are left in the 
Dark : great Merit is often attended with great Modefty. Tbo' this 
Gentleman has not, however, acquainted us with his Name, he has 
been at the Pains ofdiredting us in a much more material Point ; that is, 
in the finding this happy Moment of the vernal Equinox : To this End 
he direds us to bur;i the Branches of Vines to A(hes, and mixing thef& 
Alhes with a Quantity of clear Water in a glazed Earthen Vcflel, to 

D 2 watch 
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watch cardfulty for the Moment, when of thcmfclves they fhall nsake 
the Water turbid. This he - aflures us will happen pundually on the 
Inftant he diredls for the fowing. What Contempt mud it derive open 
a Society of Men, who pretend to Reafon, Learning and I%iloibpby^ 
to receive fuch an old Woman's Tale as this is ; to print it among tbeir 
Difoiveries ; and not to know, that defjpicable as it is, it is flolen. For 
the Confbladon of thofe, who (hall be of fo truly focietarian a Turn, as 
to put this into pradice, we (hall venture to affirm, that the Son will 
have at lead as much Influence on the Afhes as on the Seeds, or as the 
Moon will have on the Plants; and to prevent Mifchief, we (hall admonifh 
the induftrious Gardener, that if he has no Vines to (pare, the Aifacs of 
Nettles or Thidles will anfwer full as well. But to leave a Subged too 
low for Animadverfion, let us turn our Eyes to one, the Succels of which 
is much more certain ^ which is. 



C H A P. XIII. 

j4 Way to make Smelts grow to an extraordinary 

Smallnefs. 

WHether this be the Produft of Ae (ame Genius with the iocxn^r^ 
we are left in the dark, there being no Name put to that r 
This is owned by the very eminent Mr. Dudley^ the Baker of the Age 
he lived in ; the Publi(her of more Papers than any Man of his Time 5 
and to (ay a bold Thing, tho(e erf" the leaft Value of any. This Proccfs 
is delivered in Number three hundred and (evcnty-four of the Tranlac- 
lions, and is comprized in a few Words. Take the Fifli out of Water 
which a(rord$ them a great deal of Nouri(hment, and put them into 
fuch as affords them but a little. That the World might not doubt the 
Truth of (b ftrange and incomprehenfible a Problem as this, the Author 
aflures us, that the Experiment was tryed in the Neighbourhood of his 
own Houlc. We are far from doubting the Pofiib;lity of fuch a Fad as 
this ; but from the known Charadter of the Author, and from certain 
Circumftances of the Relation, we are apt to believe there is (bme fmall 
Error in the Obfervation : He tells uf, that from Smelts cf tvvo Ounces 
and a half Weight, they degenerated io as not to weigh £> much as 

Five 
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Five Penny Weight a Piece. It would hgvp been very happy for the 
World to have known, if thefe degenerate Smelts had any Prickles about 
them. It is highly probable, the Smelts thrown into the Pond periflied, 
and that the fmall Fifh this judicious Author afterwards found in their 
Place, were Stittlebacks or Minows. That Smelts (hould degenerate to fo 
very fmall a Size, we hold utterly impoffiblc;tho' we perfeftly join with Mr. 
Dudley\ as to the Rationale of the Method propofed for the effcdting it. 

CHAP. XIV. 

A Way of making Vines grow over the Roof of a Houfe. 

THIS is of the Number of thofe moft miraculous and amazing Se- 
crets, which the Rojal Society^ confcious of the Impoflibility of 
any body's finding out for themfelves, have been particularly copious 
in defcribing. The Method is this : Let the Vine grow up to the Eaves 
of the Houfe with a iingle Stem, and then leave it to branch upon the 
Tiles as much as it pleafes. This wonderful Secret is communicated in 
the ninety- third Number of the Philofophical Tranfaftions. Its Author 
is Mr. T^empler^ the Gentleman, who in another Paper, inftrucfls 
People to catch Carp, by getting their Fingers in at their Gills, and tof- 
fing them out of the Water; a Thing which he aflures them is very 
cafy, after you have tickled the Fi(h for fomc Time. 

CHAP. XV. 

A Way to wake Weavers j applicable alfo to People of all 

other Trades and Profejfions. 

THE Royal Society has always (hewn a particular Refpeft to ufcful 
Inventions, efpecially fuch as regard the common Occafions 
of Life. As the Waking from the Death of Sleep, which wc nightly 
fuffer, is a Thing of the utmoft Importance to us, and might be forgot 
perhaps, but for fome mechanical Contrivances of this Kind, it is no 
Wonder, that they received a Paper containing fuch a one, with a parti- 
cular 
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cular Satisfiidion, and paid no common Regard to its Aodior fx it« 
The moft important Piece of Mechanifm, invented for this .PorpoiCy 
is defcribed in the four hundred and fcTenty-feventh Namber c^ die 
Pbilofophicai TraniaAions* The Author of the Account is the very 
eminently ing^iious Mr. Arderon^ and Mr. Baker has the Honour of 
having delivered and recommended it to the Society. 

The Author fets out in a very formal Nfanner^ informing the Sooety^ 
that Neceflity is the Mother of Invention, and that what he is going to 
lay before them, is an eminent In (lance of it. The Piece of Machinery 
he is to defcribe to them, he telk them, is the Weavers Larum^ a 
Thing of very anttent Ufe in the Place of his Abode, Norwich^ as the 
Vulgar and he call it, but in the Language of People acquainted with the 
Pbilofophicai Tranfaftions, the City of Wonders \ there having been more 
Miracles produced from that Place, by Means of this Gentleman, and 
recorded in thofe Publications, than from all the Cities in the Worlds 
fince the Time of the Society's firft E(labli(hment. 

Mr. Arderon^ determining to go thro* a Subjedl of fuch Importance in 
form, begins with the Ratio Nominis^ or Reafon of the Name ; in this 
however, the firft Praife is due, not to the Author, but to the critical 
and judicious Publi(her, Dr. Mortimer^ who, led we (hould mifunder- 
ftand the Word, informs us, that Larum fignifies Atarm^ an Explica- 
cation that does him very great Honour. As to the Addition of Wea^ 
vers, Mr. Arderon explains that : he fays, it was given to it, becaufe ori- 
ginally uied to wake the People who work at that Trade ; but he takes it 
for granted alfo, that it may be of ufe to many People of other Trades 
too. From the Name, he proceeds to the Seat of the Invention ; 
and gives many very fubftantial Reafons for doing the City of Norwich 
the Honour of being that Place. He fufpeds alfo, with great Shew of 
Reafon, that the Author of it might be of the Profcffion for the Service of 
which it was invented ; but he frankly acknowledges, that the Name of 
the Inventor is loft, and feems to lament this common Fate of the 
Difcoverers of all great Things. 

After having thus difcuffed the neceflary Preliminaries to this impor- 
tant Difcovery, Mr. Arderon fays fome civil Things about the Simplicity 
and Utility of it, and then proceeds to tell us what it is. The Appa- 
ratus for it, he informs us, confifts of a Candle, a Board, a Stone, a 
Pulley, and a Piece of Packthread. The Board is to be marked into 
JSpaces, anfwcring to the Candle's Confumption per Hour ; the Stone is 

to 
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be tyed to the End of the Packthread, and the Candle is to be fet 
againft it, apd raiied to fuch a Height, that it will burn down to it in 
joft fo many Hours as the Weaver intends to ileep : When it gets down 
to the Packthread, the Flame bums thro' that, and down drops the 
Stone ; the Noife of which is fappoied to be fufficient to wake the 
Weaver. It is greatly to the Honour of the Philofophical Traniadions, 
that fuch a Piece of Mechanifm (lands in them.; and more fo, that they 
have not fpared the Expence of a Figure at the Head of the Number, 
expreffing what this ingenious Gentleman means,fo very accurately, that it 
will not be impoflible for a Weaver in London to execute a Latum on 
the fame Model. 

This, however, is not all: Mr. Arderon^ when he has got hold of 
a Subject, does not chufe to quit it in this Manner : He raifes Objeiftions, 
as fomeofour Clergy are apt to do in their Sermons, for the fake of 
anfwering them ; and by his Method of executing this great Part of a 
Projector's Tafk, feems worthy to be made Engineer- General to the 
Society he at prefent does the Honour of being a iimple Member of;. 
He obferves, that if the Weaver (hould not bp in a Humour to get upi 
the Fire may be continued along the Thread fo as to endanger the 
Houfe : This, however, he contrives an abfblute Remedy for, by pro« 
pofing, that the String in general be pf Wire, and that only that Part 
of it be Packthread againft which the Candle is placed.. Another Ob* 
jedion is, that the Weaver, tho' willing to get up, may be fo drowfy 
as not to be waked by the Noife ; in this Cafe he advifes the Ufe of a 
iecond String, which is to be tyed round the Wrift or the Thumb of 
the Man ; he gives us the Choice of both, afliiring us, that it is all one 
which is taken ^ the other End of this fecondary String is to be tyed to 
the farther Part of the primary one ; and by this Means, when the Stone 
&ll8, the Weaver will have fuch a Pull, that he muft be a ileepy Mort^il 
indeed if it does not wake him. Finally, to render the Apparatus yet 
more iimple and eafy, he aflures us, that a Ruler may fupply the Place 
of the Board, and that thus any Man may make himfelf a ufeful Ser-^ 
vant ; thefe are the very Words of the Author at a fmalL Expence*. 
We cannot but cenfure this Author, accurate as he is, however, fpr 
having omitted one neceflary Confideration. We are apt to believe, that 
the Difference of Thickneis of the Wick of a Candle, and of the Coat- 
ing of Tallow that covers it, may make fome fmall Difference in the 
Time of its burning} we therefore think^. tlmt the Author^ who has 

at 
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at prefent given us no Luther DireSions about this material Part of the 
Apparatus, than that it (hould be 6fteen Inches long, ought in feme 
future Communication to give DireAions to Tallow-Chandlers, to make 
Candles of a peculiar Kind for this Purpofe -, fince it would particularly 
ill fuit with the Nature of bis Office to advife the Weavers to make them 
at Home*. 

CHAP. XVI. 

A Way to make Seville Oranges^ 

THIS is of the Number of the Arts inculcated by the Rfiyal Society 
in the (Irongeft Manner ; not only the Theory, but the Pra^ice 
of it is delivered there, and the very reverend and faithful Inventor of ir, 
afTures us of his having himfelf pra^fed it with Succeis. We flatter our- 
felves, that the World will pay too much Rtfpcd to the Royal Society of 
London^ to disbelieve any Thing related by its Members as a Fa£t,andcoun« 
tenanced with the grand Token of their Countenance and Approbation, 
the printing it in thePhilofophicalTranfadlions; Publications upon which, 
not only the Reputation of the (ingle Author of each Paper, but that of 
the whole Body mufl be eftablifhed or deftroyed : But if we live in (b 
infidel an Age, that People would be apt to fcruple this great Authority, 
we bring them another, an additional one to the Fads contained in this. 
Paper, and that no Icfs than the verbum Sacerdotis. Its Author is the 
reverend Francifco Lana^ a Jcfuit, who aflfurcs us, that he offers it to 
the World, not as Conjedlure, or probable Hypothefis, but as Matter of 
Certainty, and docs no more than relate what himfelf had often pra<aifcd. 
The Procefs, which the candid Reader will not fay is unworthy the Pre- 
face, is this ; Take a large Vial with a wide Mouth, fill it three Parts or 
more with fine Oil, go into an Orangery with this in your Hand, at a 
Time when the Orange-Trees are in the highcil Bloom, pick off a Num- 
ber of the Flowers fi"ont them, and put them into the Oil, tye over the 
Top of the Vial, and fet it by in a quiet Place ; obfcrve it from time 
to time after this, and as the reverend Father affures us, you fhall fee 
the Flowers by Degrees diffolve, till there remains not the leaft Trace of 

them, 

* Mr. Ardireriy at the Time of his writing this, had the Honour to fill the important Pbfi 
of an Excifeman. 
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* them, t)at the Oil Teems as pare, clear and fimple as at fird. In this 

' Condition, he aflbrcs as, it will remain for nine or ten Months ; but at 

' the End of that Time, there will appear little Buds, dilperfcd over thcf 

Icvcral Parts of the Oil ; thefe will try Degrees grow larger and thicker, 
till at length they will begin to open, and form thcmfelvcs 
into perfect Flowers, with their Piftils^ Stamina^ and every other Part 
in Perfcftion : They WiH remain, the good Father aflures us, in this State, 
about as long as the natural Flowers do } a^r which^ the young Fruit 
will be formed from them, and will by Degrees encreafe in Size, till 
it comes to the full Bignefs of an Orange, and after thi?, will by flow 
Gradations receive the true Colour, and if fuffered to remain in the Oil 
till fiiliy ripe, will be as well flavoured as any Orange in the World. 
This is a Difcovery that (lands early in the Phildfophical Tranfadions, 
and fcems a noble Prefage of what chc World was to expedt from thofe 
Publications, We are apt to believe, that it will fcrve as well for other 
Oranges as for Seville ones ; nay, and for LenAons as weH as either ; and if 
we conlider the Eafe of the Prooeis, the Simplicity of the Apparatus and 
the certain Succefs of the Experiment, we have much to accufe the In-- 
dolence of the World, for that we do not at prefent profit fo much by 
it as to fend for no Oranges or Lemonis fi-om abroad. The Orange 
Trees in our own Gardens produce Flowers enough, and what would 
be fo eafy as to convert thefe all into ripe Fruit, in this reverend Gen- 
tleman's Method ? This, however, is: not the only Art recommended 
by the Royal Society^ that Jias had the MtsfcMtane to be negledted. 

* 

CHAP. 3j;VIL 

t 

InftruHions for freferving Specimens of Plants for a 

Horcus Siccus. 

THE World is indebted to Sir Robert Southwell for the following 
excellent Contrivance, which we are apt to believe, the Gentleman 
who recommends it to others, had not been at the Paias of trying him- 
felf, but deduced it from mere Dint of Reafoning ; and then, like the 
Authors of many of our high flown chymical ProceflSrs^ publiflied the 
imaginary Succefs of it, as boldly as if it had been real 
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The Value of a good Hortus Siccus is very evident, a thousand Mir 
nutis are preferved io the well dryed Specimen of a Plant, which the 
moft accurate Engraver would have omitted ; and we have the addi* 
tional Pleafure in the fludying by them, that we are fure no Author to 
favour his Syftem, no Deligner to fhew his Delicacy in a^fine Figure, 
has mifreprefented them ; and that nothing is added, nothing left out of 
all that Nature had done in the Subject. A Colledion of fuch real 
Value, deferves fome Care and Attention in the making ; the Method of 
Sir Robert Southwell is delivered in the two hundred and thirty-feventh 
Number of the Philofophical Tranfadions. He orders the Plants to be 
laid flat between Papers, and thefe put between two fmooth Plates of 
Iron, fcrewed together at the Corners, and in this Condition committed 
to a Baker's Oven for two Hours: When taken out, they are to 
be rubbed over with a Mixture of equal Parts of Aquafortis and 
Brandy ; and after this, to be faflened down on Paper, with a Solution 
of the Quantity of a Walnut of Gum Tragacanth, in a Pint of Water. 

Among the various Methods of preferving Plants, I have tryed this, 
and from that Experiment ani induced to believe that its Author n^ec 
did fo. 

The Heat of an Oven is much too uncertain to bs employed 
in fo nice an Operation. The Space of Time ordered for the contininbg 
the Plants in it, is of no Information, unleis the Degree of Heat, and even 
the different Nature of the Plant, as to its more or lefs Succulency, and 
the Firmneis or Tendernefs of its Fibres, be alio attended to. 

There are fcarce any two Plants perfectly alike in thefe Particulars, 
^nd confequently the Heat and Duration of Heat, that is enough for one 
Plant in a Parcel, (for wa fuppofe, the Author did not mean that all this 
Time and Trouble were to be beftowed on every Plant feparately) would 
deftroy another. What would become of an Orchis and Mother of 
Thyme, committed to the Oven for the fame Space of Time, no body 
can fuppofe both would come out perfedl. But to wave this Conlidera- 
tion, the Acid is unneceflary, it dcftroys the Colour of many Plants j 
it will not recover that of others loft in the Drying, and it frequently, 
after the Plant is fixed down, rots both the Paper it is fixed tOj^ 
and that which falls over it. The fixing Matter is alfo very injudicioufly 
chofen, and aslnjudicioufly dircfted. How much is equal to the Quan- 
tity of a Walnut of a Gum in Form of crooked Filaments. Jt puts 
me in mind of the Farrier^s Prefcription of Wormwood and Melibt, 

each 
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each a Handfal, and an equal Quantity of Balfam of Caplvi. Guni 
Tragacantb, were the Quantity of it ever fo well adjufted, is the laft 
of all Gums t9 be chofen for this Purpofe : it requires fa great a 
Quantity of Water to difTolye it, that its Power as a Gluten is very 
little. The Stalks of Plants are fcarce ever to be fixed down with it, fp 
as not to rife in a Day or two, and half the Plant is commonly loofe in a 
Fortnight ; to all this we are to add, that Plants thus prefervcd, arc 
liable to have Mites and other devouring Infe^ bred in their thicker 
Parts, and to be confumed by them. The Author of this ingenious 
Contrivance adds, that they may be fcented afterwards at Pleafure. 

I believe there has not been an Inflance of any body that has put his 
entire Method in Praftice ; but different People have from time to time 
^olen the feveral Parts of it. We have at this Time a CoUedlion of 
fome Confequence, in which the Poffcflbr, having attempted by this 
Method, to give the proper Scent to a dried Rofe, by a little of the 
Oil of Rhodium Wood, fold by our Chymifts under the Name of 
Eflence of Damaflc Rofes, has very happily communkrated the iame 
Scent to the forty following Leaves of the Book^ on which are prefervcd 
fome Mints, Southernwood, Tanzy^ and the Atriplex Olida, all which 
to this Moment fmell very fragrant. 

Ai this Gentleman has (lolen the Ufe of the Perfume of our Societa- 
rian Knight, the eminent Mr. Baier^ a Gentleman^ whofe Name 
will make a mod capital Figure in one Part or other of thefe Animad«- 
veriionsy has (lolen the Hint of his Acid. Mr. Baker is one of thofe arch 
Borrowers, who never make free with a Hint, but they make it their 
own by their Manner of applying it : he has taken Spirit of Vitriol 
inftead of Aqua Fortis and Brandy, and has applyed it to the ornamenting 
not the Leaves but the Flowers of his Plants ; the Confequence of 
which is, that in his fmall Colledion, which is about as methodically 
arranged, as the Gentleman's above-mentioned, there are Variations from 
Nature's ordinary Courfc,more than that plodding old Lady will give us,if 
fhe remains upon her prefent Footing, thefe twenty thoufand Years, h is 
one of the known Properties of Acids, (I don't mean known to this 
Gentleman) to turn blue Flowers red, and to exalt the duflcy Crimfon 
of feveral others to a fine florid Scarlet. Accordingly in looking over 
this egregious Collection, one is fir ft ftartled with the Billote Scrophu- 
laria and Galeopfis (not that the ingenious PoflblTor of them knows any 
of thefe hard Names) all with florid fcarlet Flowers, and are afterwards 
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Aocked with icarlct Borrage^ fcarlet Hyacinths, ancf fcarlct Sue* 
coiy^ all produced by this new Species of Magic from tlie blue ones* 

The Method which I have found fuccced beft^ and by which thr 
greater Part of my own Plants have been prcfcrved, is this t 

Take off a Specimen of a Plant in Flower, amd with it one of its 
bottom Leaves, if it have any ; bruife the Stalk, if too rigid^ flit it if 
too thick^ fpead out the Leaves and Flowers oo Paper, cover the wbole^ 
with more Paper, and lay a Weight over all : at the £nd of eighteen 
Hours^ take out the Plants, now perfedtly^ flatted ; lay them on a Bed 
of dry common Sand, fift over them more dry Sand to the Depth of 
two Inches, and thus let them lie about three Weeks ;. the leis iiiccu- 
Isiit are dried much fboher, but they get no Harm afterwards. It ha»^ 
been my uilial Way to cover the Floor of a Garret two Inches deqp 
with Sand in Spring, leaving Space for walking to the ieveral Parts ; 
this has received the Colledion of a whole Summer, the Covering of 
Sand being fifted over every Parcel as laid in. They need no farther 
Care, from the Time of laying them till they are taken up to be ftuck 
on Paper. The Cement I ufe for that Purpofe is thus prepared » 

Early in the Spring, put two Ounces of Camphire into three Quarts- 
df Water in a large Bottle (hake it from time to time, and when the 
firft collected Plants are ready for ^flening down, put into a Pint of the 
Water poured oflF into an earthen Veflcl that wil^ bear the Fire two 
Ounces of common Glue, fuch as is ufed by the Carpenters, and the 
fame Quantity of IcthyocoUa beat to Shreds ^ let them (land (ixand 
thirty Hours, then gently boil the whole a few Moments, and Araia 
it off thro* a coaffc Cloth :. This is to be warmed over a gentle 
Heat when it is to be ufed,and the Back of die Plants i^nearcd over with 
it with a Painter's Bru£h ; after this lay them on Paper,, and gently prei» 
them £)r a few Minutes, then expoie them to the Air a little, and fi- 
nally lay them under a fmall Weight, between Quires of Paper, to be 
pcpfeftly dryed. 

It is fcapce to be conceived^ how ftrongly the Water becomes im- 
pr^nated with the Camphire, by this iimple Procefs ; a Part of it flies 
off in the heating the Liquor, both in the awaking the Cement, aiul iD 
the ufing it ; but enough remains with the Plant to prevent the breeding 
rflnledls iaany Part of it, no one that I have ever prcfcrved in this Way 
ever having fuffered in that Manner* Plants may be dryed very well 
without Sand^ by onl; putting theoi frequently into firefh Quires of 

Paper,. 
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Paper, or a few, by only preffing them between the Leaves of a Book 5 
but the Sand Method pre£erves the Colour beft, and is done with lea(l 
Trouble. A much better Method than this of ttie Oven, is the flatting 
and drying the Plant, by pafling a common Smoothin-^Iron^ fuch as 
Wooien iron Clothes with, over the Papers, between which it is laid^- 
and many Plants will be beautifully preferved this Way : But for nice 
Things,, the moft perfect of all Methods is, that by a common Sand- 
Heat, fuch as is ufedforchymicalPurpofes; the cold Sand is to be ^read 
finooth on this Otcafion, the PlafH kid or it cafelttlly Hatted,^. and a thick. 
Bed of Sand fifted over : the Fire is then to be made, and the whole Pro- 
cefs carefully watched, till by a very geittk Heat the Plant is perfeflly 
dryed ^The Colour of the tendered Herb may be preferved in this Man- 
ner ; and Flowers that will be preferved no Way elfe^ may be managed 
perftdlly well thus^ It was by this Means that I dried the four Flowers 
of the great Cereus at the late Lord Petre\ three of which are now 
in the three fir (I Colledioi[)S abroad. 
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PART I. BOOK IL 

Of ARTS, the Principles of which are laid 
down in the Philosophical Transactions. 



CHAP. I. 

A Method of making AJh-T^rees. 

THIS Is a Proctis fo extremely (ingular, that there feems in 
all the Hiftories we have of the Arts and Manufactures of 
antientaDcl modern Times, to be but two recorded that are 
equal to it, or even of the fame Kind : The one of thefe is 
VirgiN Method of producing Swarms of Bees ; and the other, the very 
renowned Sir Kenelm Digby's Procefs for making live Cray-Fifli. 

The firft of thefe is direded to be done by killing a Bull, and expofing 
his ma(h'd Quarters to a proper Wind. The other by bruifing fome live 
Cray-fi(h to Pieces, calcining fome other to AQits, and putting them 
together into Water. 

So creditable a Writer as Pomet tells us of an honeft French Par- 
fon, who fuppoiing Virgil an Author grave enough to be relied on, at- 
tempted his Proce^ and who,.tho' he did not get any Bees, had like to 
have poifoned his whole Pari(h : And we have a very recent Inftanceof a 
graveMcmber of the Royal Society^ who having heard from the oracular 
Mouth of the juft now mentioned Mr. Baker ^ that there were fo 
many ftrange Things daily found out, that a wife Man ought to think 
nothing impodible, paid the fame Refpe(5t to Sir Kenelm Digby^ that the 
French Paifon Aid to Virgil \ procured a Quantity ofCray-Fi(h, bruifed 
fome to Pieces, calcined others, put them into a Vcflel of Water, and fol- 
lowed all the Diredions of that famous Knight of miraculous and lying 
Memo y. An Accident gave him great Imagination of Succcfs : It chanced 
that he made this Experiment in the Time of Frog Spawning, and fome 
Araggling Female of that Kind dropped her Buit':cn into his Cray-Fifh 

Liquor, 
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Liquor. It was with Rapture that he firfl faw the Signs of Life in the 
Liquor, it was in vain to tell him his young Brood were not Cray-Fifli 
but Tadpoles j he perfifted in the F^ith he paid to the Author of the 
Experiment, and by ill Luck, poifoning them with the Quantity of 
Blood he gave them, according to Sir Kenelm\ Directions, to feed upon, 
they periihed before they underwent the Change into Frogs; and the 
Experimenter will never be convinced but that the little black Things 
he found in his Liquor were young Cray-Fifhes. 

After doing the due Honour to perhaps the only two People in the 
World who could have given Credit to Accounts like that which is the 
more immediate Bufinefs of this Place, we come to lay down the Me^- 
thod of making A(h-Trees, as certain to fucceed as that of the 
Bees or the Cray-Fifhes, as well attefted as to the Succefs it has had as 
either of the former, and much eafier in the manner of proceeding in it. 

The Experiment is recorded in the four hundred and thirteenth Num- 
ber of the Trania<ai(>ns : The Author, or fecond-hand Author^ for 
like many other of the wonderful Things cominemorated in thefe won- 
derful Works, it comes to us thro' two Hands, is an unlucky Namefake 
of one of the beft Metallurgies of the Age, Cramer. The Method is 
this. Caufe a Number of Pipes to be bored of A(h-wood ; bury them 
in the Earth for twelve Years, and let Water all that Time run th^p* ^ 
them ; at the End of this Period take them up ; let them lie above 
Ground and rot, and there will come up in tbeir Places, to ufe 
the very focictarian Phrafe, little Forcfts of Afli-Trees where every 
Pipe has thus rotted. The Procefs is delivered in the Tranfadions in 
the mod authentic of all Manners, by Example. We are not tdld that 
it may be done, but informed that it was done. This is not the only 
Inftance the World has had of this Kind of Refurreftion, this Phcenix- 
like Revivification of the A(h-Tree from its decayed Trunk ; there ha's 
been another very parallel to it, the Hiftory of which may ferve td e!x- 
plain this. 

At the Time that the ingenious and eminent, but fomcwhat 'too 
precipitate Dr. Lifter^ was in the Height of his Reputation, there was 
obfcrved near the Town of Bugdert, a fine young Shoot of Afh, very 
vigorous and flourifliing, growing out of the decayed Head of an oKl 
one, which had been dead and deftitute of Bark in every Part for more 
than a dozen Years. It was at this Time that the Doftrine of all Trees 
being nourifhed by Juices carried up thro* their Bark was in Its gtofy ^ 

tho 
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the DcxS^or had been a great Aflcrtor of it : He waa informed at the 
Growth of this Tree without its Bark, as a Fad that difconcertcd his 
whole Syflem ; he went to the Place, examined the Trunk of the 
Tree, found that there was indeed no Bark upon it, and iat down to 
write upon the contrary Syftem to what he had juft been io htffAy fup* 
porting \ luckily for his Credlc, before he publifhed his Hiftory of the 
Bugden A(h, which would otherwife have become as renowned in Hi- 
Aory as the Elm in the TuilUrics^ fome inquiiitive Body or other got 
a Ladder^ mounted the Tree, and found that it was indeed ai dead 
as it had been long fuppofed to be, but that fome Earth having by Ac- 
cident lodged itfelf in a hollow formed in its Top, the Seeds of ibme 
other A(h-Tree had been -blown, or by fome other Accident carried 
thither, and had grown juA as well as tbey would have done in any other 
Mould. The I)o£tor was a little mortified at the Difcovery, and veiy 
|)eevi(hly thiew his new Difl'ertation into the Fire, determining never 
afterwards to reaibn upon a Subjedl till he was fufficicntly afTured it was 
' a fad : If the World had loft the Account of the other, Mr. Cramer 
would have loft no Reputation by iL 

CHAP. 11. 

A new Way to make Pot-ajh. 

IT has been a Matter of very ferious Enquiry for many Years in 
our American Colonies, how they (hould make fo valuable a Com- 
modity as Pot-a(h : it is evident that they have Wood enough, and it is 
not edy to concehre that they want any thing but the Secret of the Ope- 
ration to the getting Eftates by it faft enough. Dr. Mitchell has lately 
publiftied a Paper on the fubjci^, which docs not come under our Cog«. 
nizance in this Place, but we find the Philofophical Tranfadions arc 
not wanting in a Method long fince laid down for the doing it, which 
is truly of a Piece with the reft of their Difcoveries that have been the 
Subjed of our Animadverfions : a Method which we arc not afraid to 
xieclare, is the caficft, cheapeft, and every way the heft of any yet laid 
down in any Part of the World, if People can but find the Way to make 
it fucceed. It is no more than this : Take fome rotten Wo jd, fet it oq 
fire in a common Chimney Hearth, and when it runs in the burning 
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^nto Lumps' and Cakes; take theiEn out and pack thetn iip in rBiritls ; 
-thcljT'are Pot-a(h Wit;hout any fiirdier trouble. This :moft remarkable 
l^txsefe 'ftands in the three hundred and Axty-^fixth Nambetjof the Phi- 
4i^phiocir Tran(a£tion5 ; its Author ia Md ^H/fdie. Medimki I heaf icimc 
^fflfufling Witling cry but as he reads the FroceiSy take oat the Salt as it 
'fHfis in ihe Burning I ^/, that I nmii ' wtb my Fingers I intiitoatmg 
^that tb Salt would be formed this Way ; but wc suri: tb inform iuch half 
^itic^s that they are not acqoaiiMed with .the Royal Sodiety.^ Things, as 
krbntrary^to Reaibn and ExperierKt as this can be, are fneqoent in their 
'Wotksi abd this, like the reft, i64»ot a dry^jsoe pt^ blitts fuppoited hyEx^ 
*)fttiijp^e9' and atteftedby the Expeitaient of tbe Man who gives it, ^Mfc 
tells us, that he was prefent wh^n a Tree, whofe third Part fi^as decayed 
smd'^fbtteh, was burttt, .and that Hus rdtten Part, in the Burning, fah 
"ddwiiintoLumpsoT'Cakcisofafkie^ fiay, anda white dean Alkalii or 
'ftty imi Pot«*afK. * He alTures us^ thit on ^taAIng fhefe Lunrips, they 
were found to.be very ftrongly fatide, and oA diffdving them in Wa- 
ter they produced, without Filttiag or Decantation, only by the bar« 

'Evaporatbn of the Water, a Salt exceeding in Strength and Whitenefs 
any to be met with at the Shops ; thcfe are the very Words of the Au- 
thcir. Nay, he not only aflcrts the. Fatft, but he argues tipon it, and 
fets its Contradidtion to Senfe and Reafon in the ilrongefl Light ; he 
tells us, that it was only the rotten Part of the Wood that yielded all 
this Salt, for the found Part yielded no more than common Wood ; 
that whereas all other Salts of this Kind are foul and blackiOi at firft, 
this was originally wbiie and clean. ' That the rotten Wood, inftead of 
burning, melted and doddered together in great Lumps, bubbling and 
boiling up with a hiding Noife, like that of Fat in a Pan over the Fire: 
and finally, what muft encourage the People who believe in the Philo- 
sophical TranfaCHons, to ptirfue^ the^Plari beyond all bther Gonfidcr^- 
lions, that whereas the Pot-a(h or Alkali produced from other Wdod by 
burning, is in a very inconfiderable Proportion to the Wood employed, 
this affords nearly an equal JVeight of Salt to the Wood that was 
burnt. 1 

< 

Thcfe arc very tempting Circumftances for the fetting People ib 
-work on making Pot-aih. Rotten Wood is plentiful enodgh in Ame- 
rica^ and is the cheapefl and the eafieft got of all Wood. Here is no 
Apparatus or Expenee ncccffary ; no calcining, ho wafting, no diiTolv* 
ing,inor in (bort any more Trouble than the fetting the Wood on fire, 
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and tftidng op the Salt that it prodaces ; for we do not find that k 
baras to Alhes at all. How amazing a thing it is, that the Philoibphir 
cal Tranfadioos of the Royal Society of Li>ndon (hould be funk intofuch 
Difrepute^ that People fhould be feeking after Arts as unknown^ that are 
defcribed at large and reafoned upon in them : Either not reading thefe 
valuable Refervoirs of Knowledge, or what is worfe, treating the caiy 
Procefles delivered there, with fuch Contempt as not to think them worth 
a Trial. To be ferious; there is nothing we more wifh, thaa tpfte 
fo rational and advantagious a Thing for our Colonies, as tho making 
Pot-a(h, fet on foot among them ; but we cannot tell how to bbne 
them, for the Negle£k they have (hewn this boafted eaiy Method. MTbe^ 
ther the Author of it was weak enough to receiife ibme fuch Story 9^ 
this on Hearfay, and to report it to the Society as of his own Know^ 
ledge ; or whether, confident of the Share of Knowledge the Bpyol 
Society was endowed with, he, perceiving it to be £ilfe, bantered them 
wkh it, we prefiime not to fay. Enough £>r the prefent Purpofib 
however^ we are able to determine, which is^ that the whole Story is 
falfe; that it is not the Nature of Wood,, rotten or found, or in wha^ 
ever State, to melt in the Fire, and run intapure Salt ioflead of AQies^. 
That it is not poflible that any Wood (hould yield its whole Weightj^ ^ 
nearly fo^ in Salt : And that of all the Wood in the World/ diat 
which is rotten yields the lead Salt; and confequently, that there can 
be no Trutl) in the Aflertion of the rotten Part of this Wood yielding 
more than the found. To this we ms^ add, thataU Salt produced bv^ 
burning Wood in this Manner, muft be foul ; and that a pure white 
Salt in Cakes, produced by the Procefs here defcribedj^ is utterly im^ 
poffible. 

Falfe and abfurd however as this Account is» its Author^ whole long. 
Acquaintance with this learned Society could not but have taught him^, 
that nothing was eafier than to. account for Impoflibilities, after, deliver*, 
ing the Fad, and dating all its particular Contradictions to Nature, 
Reafon and Experiment in Form, proceeds to explain.howit hac^- 
pencd. He makes the nitrous Salts of the Air the gfcat Agent^.and 
goes a ftrange round-about Way to introduce them in fuch , Quantitv, 
We cannot defcend quite fo. low as to enter into a DIfputc againft 
fuch Reafoning, as this A-uthor's :. It may be fufficient to obfcrvc, 
that oiher Trees are liable to all the Accidexus to which that was ex.. 
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pofed which famidied the Alkaline Salt he ^ves us this AccoDiit of ; 
and confequently, that if it were poflible Wood (hould be fb changed into 
Salt, ibmething like it would have happened to fome other Trees fince 
that Time. 

CHAP. III. 

A Way to kill Lions. 

EVERY Man who has travelled in the Eaft, or who has read the 
Accounts publifhed by People who have travelled there, Tiiufl: be' 
fenfibleof the Dangers Men are continually expofcd to on thofc^ Journics 
from Lions and other Beafts of Prey. How ought the World to be fen- , 
fible of its Obligations to the Royal Society of London^ for difcovering^* 
among the many other ufeful and neceilary Arts they have found out or 
improved^ a Method of freeing Men from the Danger they are in on 
fuch Occafions^ from thofe terrible Beafts* We venture to fay Beafis^ 
in the plural Number, tho' that Term fomewhat exceeds our Warrant, 
it]is only Lions that are mentioned in the Receipt ; but as the Lien is the 
King of Beads, we fuppofeall might be probably enough included under 
that Word, and it appears fo probable, that what will kill a Lion, will kill 
any other Bead alfo, that we fhall not fear to aflert, it will be as good 
a Safeguard from all the red as from this terrible Species. 

As with us. Men frequently travel with a Dog with them, by Way 
of Guard againd any Animal of our Part of the World that might 
be troubleibmc ; a Porcupine is to be recommended to thofe People 
who travel the Eadern Deferts, as an Animal ufeful in the lame Manner, 
againd the Creatures of that part of the World. 

How good, how excellently wife is Nature (as Dr. Hughes exclaims 
in his Hidory oi Barbadoes, on, nearly, a parallel Occafion) to have pro- 
vided in every Country, for the Ufe of that Lord of the Creation, Man, 
fuch Creatures as will fcrve for his Defence againd others that might 
be troublcfome or hurtful to him ! We are not however to do the 
Philofophical Tranfaftions alone the Honour of this mod ufeful Difco- 
very; fomcthing is due to ourfelves, as the Compilers. The Art vSdi 
is partly declared by an Author in the Tranfaftions, partly by that P//- 
wy of later Times Aldrovandus^ in his Hidory of Quadrupeds. This 
great Author tcHs u% that the Porcupme, tho' a vtry grim Creature to 
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look al^. 0197 be eaiily tamed, aod brougjbt to &Uow C MtH «lktfriV Mil 
to underfiaxMl every thiog he bids him do 1 ami the other gfMt Aiitb«r 
in the hundred and twentj-Dmth Number of tbefe cdebrated Woriel^ 
tells us, that this Creature^ fo eafily tamed, is able to dedroy HiioQs io. 
an Inftant : The very expreis Words he ufes are, Porcupines kill Ucns^ 
by darting their ^ilh into their Bodies. • What is more natural than from 
thefe two Accounts (the one of which we dare aflert to be full as true 
as the other) to deduce^ that there needs no more to be in Security 
from Lions and other Beads of Prey, than to train a Pair of thefe Crea* 
tures,: teach them to throw out a Qujll at any thing (bat offeodayoe^ 
and then to march boldly into the Den of the Lion^ if n^eflary^ widt 
this Champion^ who is able to dedroy him at a Blow. We ought not 
to omit mentioning, that the Place where the Porcupine is (aid to de* 
ftroy the Lions in this Manner^ is the Country of Balfara^ a Country 
where^ as the fame accurate and £iithful Writer, in other Papers printed 
in the fame Tranfadions,, informs us. Cobwebs catch Thru(he8». 
and Cofim edt Vijh^ whepe it takes three hundred Seeds to raije oeu . 
Plant y and where Ants eat up Men alive. Such flrange things da 
thefe Travellers, fee ! 



CHAP. IV. 

» 

A new Tf^ay to catch Eels, 

FO O D is one of the immiedi^^te Neceflaries of Life, and the Arti^ 
of obtaining the feveral Kinds of it deferv^ all poillble Eo« 
couragement. The IRoyal Society^ ever attentive to the good of its 
Country, we find have tranfplanted Arts tending to this Purpofe fixxn 
the mofl diftant Parts of the Earthy, nor are thofe at Home to be iie« 
glefted, ^ 

The Foundation for the Art, the inculcating of which is the Bufinefs 
of this Paper, is delivered in the four hundred and eighty-fccond Num- 
ber of the Philofophical Tranfadions ; the Place which has the Honour 
to furnifh the Hint, is the City of tVonders^ or, as the Vulgar call it, 
Norwich ; the only Place in the World proper to have fiimiftied it^ 
the Author, Mr. Arderon^ the only Man in the World proper to have 
communicated it \ and if we add to this^ that it ijtands in the only CoU 
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fcaion in Jhc World, in.which it could projjerly haw a paec,_ :vc;i^^^^ 
terouri^ve^'tliat the.candiJ Readervvi!l,ali"g\y. it Jas at 1^ as.jnuch 
Propriety, alwttt it, as any Paper in the 'Trwia^iOps. ' The Method 
18 this. Ere^l a' Dam of" Wood-work, acrofeHhc^d of.a River, ia^ 
which thereare Eels j \ci it rite fix Feet above 'the "tcvcl oTthc Watet . 
below,, and be plained asfmootb as a common Plain can make it ; on the 
eppoiite Side, where the Water is to be raifed, place a Row of conve- 
nient VeflcU to receive wb»t cof^es j look ^into them once or twice 
a Day, and you will have'Plenty of'Eebintnem. Methinks 1 again 
hear fome fiirly Critic^ exclaiming, ^i^ how are they to gRjt,tl\crc ? 
£ttfte3ti!'Wofeiit'W/'«iii.iK*'tis ©uV bt^fm y^^wO^xmi uJJ j ' 

Mr. jirderen of Noneicb defirihw^ft fuch a Dam as we are here- 
defcribing, excepting only, that no-body having had the Wit in that Cafe 
tp^Rplyths Yci^is we.iflieiuioa:to.Kceivcthe.EcK;tliey,:«ilfup aw»y^. 
as 4^i as t,)^ come Qy.es. This Dam at .ATcrit'/f^^.^om which we 
taketjje Mfld^ pf, our .intejidc^- Qa^ps, .was: built % .. ofho? Piirpofev 
andVeonfift?^ oif ..Floodycatcs, fervi^^ jb/? PorpQies of certain Waitcc:- 
Works.^ TKe-Cates and Poils'of ihefe, Mr^^^d^ tefls/us,. rift five 
or fix Feet abovQ the Surface <>f the Wate^, flud.yet^.Jipaffurcs Q8,.,«tiat. 
viewing th,em on. t|)e ./?cf_^i& Day of Jme^ 1.746, Jie beheld ^r^tfA; 
Numben of ^h n(m:^.Oi\xtQi x)fiQ Watetv .and.f:,Mm^^)f>£V>ptliePofts apdf 
Cates- to -tlie Top, . whence they -threw tb^infcl^es pver^ i(ito the Wa- 
ter on the other Side. This very accurate Author dpcs not content him-. 
ftli'with relating tHe plain Fadt ill this Mapnf r ; he affures us, that they-- 
not;Dnly.w^^ *We to get up thefe Ports and Gates, but that (hey fiid' 
up ih^' with the ,4tmaft 'Facility and '.^eadinffst afcending di<-; 
refetiy Xipwards with, is much E^, to, all Appearance, as if they'hadi 
been lii&ing' aFphg /^TJ^/ <7rotfW. 'We arc ready to acknowledge, in Ho- 
nour tb'ilie bate, Account, as delivered by Mr. Arderon^ that it would ■ 
not. bff (fifRpult to^nd « Was of catching them as they climb up thefe 
Port^, ' flp^wif^ft^^ns* they, do it fo nimbly , and eafiiy i but we 
oannoi'btrt (iblfeWi', 'in'Favbiii' 6f ourfelves, that ourFr9poftfl is certainly' 
a mote certain, 'iS' We H ;as; a" mqrc eafy one, requiring lefs Trouble and 
Application, aS It would be only necejjary to take, up the Veffels placed 
for the Reception Of tbefc Eels nqyv and then, which might be done in a - 
ftw Rrfoment^eabh'flbie. -^ ' . 

■ Ai we.arkdeflrdiisiof the* utmoftPrecifion in thefe Cafes, however, 
and Wbu]B'tJ^'^M<i'!Uiileiad our Readers into Error, we ihouldbe glad 
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if that Gentleman would, in an Appendix to his Acooant^ in Ibme 
fucceeding Number, be fo kind as to infomi the World, whether it is 
only on the twelfth of yune annually that the Eels of Norwicb are 
in this climbing Mood^ or whether it happens at all times of the 
Year. 



CHAP. V. 

A Way to prevent Melon Plants from producing any 

Fruit. 

TH E Mifchiefs that attend the eating of Fruit too largely, and ef-* 
pccially fuch Fruits as are not the eafieft in the World of Di« 
geftion, are well known : Phyficians have faid much upon the Sobjeft, 
but like People of all Kinds who tell Truth, they have had the For- 
tune to be very little regarded. Melons are evidently of the Number 
of the Fruits included in thisCenfure, and as the Induftry of our Gar- 
deners has now brought them to fo low a Price, that it is in the pooreft 
People's Power to do themfelves Mifchief with them, it is a humane 
Office to explain to the World a Method of preventing all this Harm^ 
which that great Source of all Knowledge, the Royal Society^ has long 
fincc laid the Foundation for. 

We have, in another Place in our Animadverfions upon Mr. Z)iii/iSf^'s Ap- 
ple- Tree, obferved, that all Fruits areproduced by Means of a male Farina 
impregnating their Embryos. In fome Plants thefe Embryos with the reft 
of the Female Parts of Generation are placed in the &me Flower with the 
male Parts. In others they are placed apart in feparate Flowers, grow- 
ing on different Parts of the Plant from the Female ones, or thofe which 
contain only the female Parts of Generation. In others theie &male 
Flowers and the male Flowers grow on feparate Plants of the fame 
Species. The Melon is of the Number of thofe which have the 
male and female Flowers on different Parts of the fame Plant j the 
Flowers containing only the male Parts, growing on one Part, anct 
thofe containing only the female Parts on another. It is a very 
natural and eafy Obfervation, that, of the Number of Tlowers on this 
Plant, fome only produce Fruit, others not : It is caiy alio to diAin- 
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pnitk the froj^ng Vlolfftn froiB the others by the Parts contained in 
th^oi. Every Gardrocr is aUc tp; do • this at thi^^ Time >. and in order to 
the preventtog the Plafitft froo) producing any Qf tbefe mifcbieTous Fruit, 
there requires nomor^ than carefully to pick off theie male Flowers as 
ibon as they, appear $^%hfi Confeqaence of which will be^ that there can 
no Fruit fucceed, unlefs Dr. Abraham y^lm/bn'BSdlifitnp for impregnating 
Wonten by the Wind } or Mr. Dudl^'s^ of impregnating Apple Trees, 
by the lame or fome:fuch Meanp, &qiuid. unluckily take efFed on them. 
This is an Art net Md down pofitively and pan6ti|aUy in this Fornx 
in the Tran£i£Uons, bat as it is .evidently deducible from Precepts de- 
livered there, we could not fail to give it a Place among the ufeful Arts 
fx wJikh the: World is indebted to the Difcoveries made by the Ib)yai 
Society ; we are obliged to Mr. Phillip Miller of 0elfes^ fqt the Light 
the Tranfadions let into this Affair. The Candour and Modefty of that 
Gentleman will not indeed permit him to take the Difcovery upon him- 
felf, but he very fairly giws it to an anon3nnoiis Perfon of his Acquain- 
tance, whqn)^ thp' he do^s not fayour us with the Name of, he diftin- 
gniKhes^ by veryjudiciou(ly{>r€fi:dng the<^l(bet ingtniaus to his Men- 
tion of him. 

The Gardeners had been long ufed to call thofe Flowers of the Me- 
lon and other tl^ like Plants,, whiich-did not produce, a Fruit to fucceed 
tfaep,.'by tbp opprobrious li^tpi^es of Jfa//e Flowr^ • Mr. Jli/V/^r acknow- 
ledges that in the memorable Experiment which gives Rife to this noble 
Art; he meant exactly the; contrary of whM happened >but Fads will be 
of Uie with whatever Intent they afe produced He was Informed by 
^is i^gemaus Friend ».' that the^ ^e Flo w^ were of no ufe to the 
Pknt,(^fn^,p^y ffryedtp.'f|r^w the Nouri/hment frpnouthe true Bloffoms 
and frona the^ Fruit ;,ai}d that if be pulled them off as fbpn as they ap. 
pj6afefl,,hisFfVJlt wp^ldbempch the larger and the finer for it. The in- 
genious Mr. Miller took the Advice of his ingenious Friend ;. and whut 
was the Event } Why, not thathis Melons were,. as he expected, larger, 
.)^ut,',thatbe,ha4 riq. A||!^bnsat all. /The Succefs this Experiment had, 
€Qnt;^ryito the. Sxpc^tion of the Perfon who. made it, is a full Proof of 
the Certainty of the Ev^nt of our propofed. Art; and by this we fee 
how little. People, who make Experiments,, can be fenfible of the EfTcds 
the.Eventsof them will one day have To give the curious Gardener, 
w1k> may bjE^/ witling to brjng tl^is our Art intp Execution,, the better 
Qjinioo of the A^mations it is founded upon,, we iliall not only join 
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our Afifarthce of thft Succefeof il^titft tfdd» that is aU Biepeiimems 
memorated by the Royal Society ^'\}^4 Ewnt tni^^bc' depended ufNia 
vrhen it &Us counter to the 'Intdnl^ «Ad Meaning^ the .Psperimtinter ; 
tho* our Faith ought iio be ^ a^itfifeh more limited Kind id regard to 
thofe Experimehte, 'th« Bvttitv of which tend ta prove the Theories 
they were eftablifli*d in fevoor tJf/- 

If any Man ftould tell A9, that after all tfaefe • Bfycomiams on tlus 
Arty the pulling up the Plants^ or the hbt facing them at att, wonld eft<* 
fwer the fame Purpofe as well^ l^e arc not in a Humour4o deny it $ but 
if the Reader will be pleaied to lootc upon the foctctarian Method of 
killing Ratile-fnakes, &r. &e. &c. he will find this to be ezafdyofa 
Piece with them, and that we coold not in doing Juftice. Co the Society 
omit the mention' of it. 



CHAP. vm. 

' ... 

^ Way to poifun c Batb\ ^nd a Hifiory of a Juottrranean 

Fly. 

IN all Books that treat of the Arts in general, the Methods of doing 
hurt are delivered , as Well as thofe 6f 'doing good: The chymicil 
Writers teach us how to pf'ep^re Poiibns, as well as Medicines fyr die 
reftoring of Health ; and in the fithe Manntr, the Philofbphical TtanA 
a£Uons, that give us nianv Procefles for the doing good^ are not wkhout 
fome, for the fole Purpofe of doir)g Miichief ; of thefcy the great Secret 
that makes the Bufinefs ofoar prefent Confideration» isanln^ance^ 
and if we may judge of the mifcbievbus ones by this^ it will be eiify to 
conclude, that they are to the full as likely to execute what is intehded 
by them, as the good ones. 

The Author, who communicates this^ is the freqtiendy to bb cele- 
brated Mr. Glanvili. It ftands in the forty-ninth Number of the Tianlt. 
actions : The Method is this, Let a Woman wa(h her Hair, with k 
Mixture of beaten Eggs and Oatmeal, and go afterwards into a Warm 
Bath, and (he will poifon the Water to fuch a Degree, that there will be 
a (linking noifome Smell communicated to it, and a great Qtianti^* df a 
light and frothy Sea Green Matter will fwim on it ; the whole Body of 

the 
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the Water will alfo partake of this Colour, and it will taint tiie very 
Walls, tinging them green and making theni ftink. 

One would wonder how lb odd a Proce6 as this came ever to be fo ind 
out: it is certainly beyond the reach of Rea(bn or Philofophy to have ar- 
rived at, as there is nothing to lead to it: Probably like all other great 
Difcoveries it was owing to Accident : Neither Oatmeal nor Eggs have 
any bad Smell, unlefs People chofe to ufe the latter when they are 
rotten, which does not feem very likely, any more than that they fliould 
ever chufe to waft> their Hair with fo odd a Mixtareat all. 

The Author tells us, that the Obfervation was made at the Crofs Bath, 
in the Town of Bath ; and he unluckily obferves foon after, that the 
Water of this Bath is apt, in Summer, to caft up a great Scum; be might 
have added, and to fmell fomewhat like rotten Eggs, which is the Cafe 
with all thofe Waters, when a long dry Seafon has rendered them 
(Ironger than they are at other Times. We would ventdre confidcra- 
ble Odds, that the Obfervation the Author mentions, was made at this 
time of the Year, and that the Water coming up ftronger and fouler 
than ordinary, aijd the Heat helping it in fouling the Walls, the. good 
old Women of the Place, attributed the Mifchicf to feme wicked 
Creature of their own Sex \ and the good old Woman of an Author 
received it asGofpel from them; and as fuch communicated it to the 
good old Women of the RtiyQl Society. 

Another Account the Author gives the fame Society, which indeed, 
he profcfTedly quotes thofe good Women for j this is of the fubtcrraneous 
Generation of a certain Fly with fi»ly Wings, which darts very fwiftly. 
in the Water, and is only fooad in it in the Summer Months ^ it lives 
under Water, he tells us, and fcmietimes bites People s and he aflures us,^ 
that the Guides affure him, that it comes up with the Springs, and i^ 
found no where elfe. 

This ftrangc and wonderful Fly is ftill too common in the Place this 
Author mentions, at the proper Seafon ^ but it is alfo common at the 
fame Time of the Year in every Ditch within a hundred Mile of it. 
It is the Notoneifla or Boat Fly : It has a long Probofcis, which it 
will fometimes ftrike into the Fle(h of People in the Water, but the 
Wound is attended with no other Mifchief, than a Minute or two of 
very fevere Pain. 

4 
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CHAP. VII. 

A ftew Method of learning to fing* 

THERE is not any of the polite Arts or Accompfilhments tht 
the Royal Society of London hold below tbek Notice i we bave 
occafionally a Number of Infornutions and Inftrudions oo thcfe 
Heads difpcrfcd thro* their Works : The Subjcd of our prefeiic PanegjF- 
rick (lands fo late as in the four hundred and cighty^fburth Mumber of 
the TranfaAions. The World is indebted to the very reverend Dr. 
Doddridge for the Difcovcry, and to the very judicious Mr. Saker fbr 
making its Way into the World by introducing it at the Royal Society, 
and procuring it a Place in the Publications of that Body. 

The good Doftor, who is eminent on other Occafions for incalcaiting 
his Precepts under the Form of Example, tells the World in this Paper, 
that a Lady in a Frenzy after a Lying-in, found fuch an Alteration in 
the State and Tone of her Nerves, that whereas flie never before hsA 
any Ear for Mufick, nor any Voice, (he was then capable of finging moft 
amazingly, juftly, and elegantly, a great many fine Pieces of Muficky 
which her Sifter had learned fome Time before, tho* (he at that time 
paid no regard to them. 

The Dodor goes into the Particulars of the Hiftory fo far as to tcH os^ 
chat the Lady was married; that her Hufband was a Brother of the 
Gowui and a Man of Eminence ; and that her Frenzy was afterwards 
cured j with many other Particulars very neceflary to the Story, and for 
which we refer to the Tranfadtions at targe. 

We would not pay fo ill a Compliment to the Doftor's Veracity, or 
his Underilanding, as to fuppofe he related this as a Fa<fY, or believed it 
to be fo \ if we imagined that he intended it to be received as fucb, 
and even to give himfelf as one of the People who were Witneflcs to it, 
wc (hould be apt to conclude from it, that he had no more Ear for Ma- 
fick than the Lady had ; but there is no reafon to fuppofe that he meant 
any fuch thing : He does not (b much as fiy that any fuch thing really 
happened, he does not affirm that this identical Lady ever did ling any 
l\inc at all; he only fays, (he was capable of doing it, as People are of 
doing a thoufand Things that they never did, nor ever will do. It is very 

evident 
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evKlent, that the Doctor has a mufical Head, and he has devifbd this 
fliort Method of teaching io neceflary an Accompliflhmcnt to the young 
People of his Neighbourhood* We are very forry it proves of fo limit- 
ted a Kind, as to be only pradticable by the &niale Sex, and not by them 
but after a Lying-in : It is fomewhat unlucky, that the Accomplish- 
ment is on this Plan to be acquired only after the Ladies have got them 
Hulbands^ whereas the great Intent of Teaching it at prefent is the pro- 
curing them thofc neceflary Evils* If the Doilor will find a Way to 
€onne£t this eafy Method of learning to fing as intimately with the being 
the Father of a Child, as he has^ with the being the Mother of one, we 
are apt to believe he will) find it eafy to have a Number of Pupils. As 
ta the natural Impoflibility, it is evidently no greater in one Cafe than 
in the other, and we are not without Hopes that the Author will profit 
himfelf of the Hint and bring it into Pradice. 

It may not be amifs to obferve,^ in regard to the Writings of this re- 
verend Author in general, that we -do not intend to extend this Allego* 
rical Meaning to them all : His Account of a Lamb with tvra Heads,, 
and another Creature of the fame Kind fucking a Weather, we fuppofc 
have no Meaning but the obvious onc«. 
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ANTIQUITIES. 



CJ^H B MemBers^ of this ittuftrious ^"Sociefy woulf perhaps have been^ 
JL larger an this Head, if tbey bad intended to have fet tbemf elves up as 
Rivals to a certain other Society ; an Event which perhaps nothing 
tmld have fruflrated but the judijfiotu Contrivance of making the fame 
F tuple Members of both. 
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Of ANTIQUITIES commefaorated ia the 
Tranfa6lions of thie Royal Society, 
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C H A P. I. 

f 
f 

An Account of an Antediluvian .Knife. 

THO* the Worlis^of N^turtr are the proper Objeds of the Di^ 
quintion of that oskbfauid fiody whofe Works we are coin« 
mentkigupoiiy tbejr hmreiiot denied their Attentioa to the 
more remarkable odcs of Art/ inrhen ekher the Singularity ti 
their Structure, or fbme other particuiar CircamAance relating to tbenH 
has recommended them Co their lofpedion. Antiquity has been ever 
one of the greateft Pleas on theie OccajGoos ; and this could never be 
of greater Force, than in regard to the little tJtenfil that is the Subje^ 
•of this Piiper : Who could wiih to trace Antiquity farther back than to 
the Antediluvian Ages j and who would not wifli to be informed of 
the Shape and Strufture of Knives, at a Time, when one of the niceft * 

Operations, in which a Knife coold be rcjquifite, that of Circumcifion, 
was performed, as that obfolttc 3ook the Bible tells us, with a Jkarp 
Stone. 

Had all thcfe Reafons availed nothing, however, with the Author, 
there is evidently another that i^ould iiave prevailed with him 
to publifh the Account 5 his Fondnefs of an Opportunity to (hew his 
Poetry. This is a Scienec- the Mcnafbers pjf the Roy^it Society have at all 
Times been famous for ; we have a very recent Indance of it in Mr. 
Saker^ a Gentleman as truly emkient in Poetry as in Philofophy, aad 
as eager to (hew his TaWnts ii;k the one as in the o(her ; a very i^appy^ 
InAafice^ of whiich^ we liavc^a J^ DiAqftatipn on the GramenTremu^ 
Jam^ in which the mod pr^udiced Reader cannot but acknow- 
ledge^ 
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ledge, that his Poetry is as good as his Philofbphy, and his Philoibphy at 
his Poetry. We arc forjy to conjure up from the Abyfs of the earlier 
Tranfadions, a Rival to this great Author^ who feeins to have claimed 
thq Praifc of both the Sciences to himfelf alone io that memorable Paper : 
But Impartiality is the firft Principle we ietout with, and be the Coo* 
fequence what it will. Truth mod appear* We (hall only ftate thit 
Gentleman's Reafoning and his Poetry in a fair Light, and leave the 
unlucky Comparifbn to the Reader. 

-The Account is given in a Paper of Mr. de la Pryme^ published \m 
the two hundred and feventy-fifth Number, in which he proves many 
of the Trees now found under Ground in our Mprafles, to have been owing 
to the rutting down ourForefts by the Ramans ; and in this he very judici* 
oufly inttoduces this Story of Mr. Canfij/, of a Knife, which he foood 
in one of thefe very' Morafles, and which he is very certain is of Antedi- 
luvian Origin, becaufe fome Roman Tools, and feveral Coins of the 
Emperor Vejpatian^ were found in the fame Place. The Haft, he tdfc 
us, was made of very hard black Wood, with a Cap of Copper or Brafi 
at the one End^ and a Ring of the fame Metal at the other. The Blade, 
he fays, was mouldrmg away, fo that he got another put into it, oa 
which he caufed to be infcribed thefe truly Bakerian Lines i 

Kverjince NoV Flood was I kft^ 

My oldBkde is conjum'd^ but this is the Haft. 

The Author unluckily has forgot to inform us what Metal the old 
Blade was made of: As to the Wood of the Haft, he might have bcei> 
aifured, that whatever Colour it was of when made, ic would be very 
fure to be black when he found it, without going back to the Antedl- 
luvian World for the Time of its being buried there.. 



C H A ?• II. 

Proofs that the City ^Norwich wai once a Sea Port^ 

JT is not without Rcafon, that JNorwicb has, fince the Days of Mr. 
Arderon^ been called the City offVtmders ; if we examine that great 
Collection of Miracles, the Tranfii6tions of the Royal Society^ pubUflied 



fince the Time when the* fago Mn; Ardnrcn^^ un4er the Patronage of 
tb€ equally fagq Mr. fijiir,b?caj3)c 11 Coaerppndcntoiftha^ Body; we 
ibaU find more thaa tea. Xio^es as. many ilrang^ and womderfui Events, 
dated froqaitbia Qity» as from aay,.6ity.of the. Wjoddr 

U was Tioie,' after having^. recjGurded. in tbefi) imnfbrtal Wocks, the 
feveral Miracles, DKcovedesj^ aiid. Improv^n^eats of this City and its. 
Inhabiunts, to fay. ibmetbtng. of. the Pla^e, that it might not be 
£aafKMia .only; £>r what it prodiuccdr, but have fome Share in the Renown 
itCblC. The ftrangeftXhinjg^ that caa^be deviie4> are of alT others the 
fitteft for the Ei>tcrtainaicnt.p£tti5,^lj^;;a/ Sociity,. Wr. Ardefon^ per- 
fedly informed by Mr. Bakers of this Turn in the Body.he was to oblige^ 
and by obliging whom alone, the Place of his N&tivity- could be exalted 
to-tbe Honour. he a^ired tojai£b k^to,^ fets.out with telling them^ that 
tho^ an inland, Town at pfe£sqt», be- is convinced it was once a, ifamous 
Sea^ft)rt> and that as to tbeTiroe.oritt becoming otlierwife, he is of Opi- 
nion, .that,it,was when the. Cexroaa Octan broke its Way thro\ thefymous 
IfiluquSi which oa^ joined Zx>^^nd to France 3 at which' Time, he 
^(Mi^Vsrftegani^ pnove^ that.mai>y Places which had before/been Sea, 
becfime dry Land,. This i^ K^% ft^fi ' Argqmicnt for iSTe^rwiVA^having. been 
once a 3ea^£ort. , , . 

; His. fecond is 6f a very different Kind'; he. ob&ryes, that there are 
Hills near Norwich-^ that 4n tbofe Hills there is Marie or .rather Chalk, (fa 
be.GxprelTesi^imfeif) and tha^iAtbisMark there are buried a great ^an- 
tfiy of\Sfea'S.h€lh }t thcfc^ . h^ telts U5| lie level, with many Parts of the 
Groiind. inrJVor/iwVA^^ And.thw^jie/p^ whatever his former Ar- 

g^ment^ mig)u do^ ktvoB Xq 'py t .'the Mati?rr out of all,Difpute, and vSi 

Pfave that Norwiih wa^ once a^ So^Port 5 ^tho' he acknbwiecfges, that •'•^ 

bi^th.tbc Shells and the Grouftd pji yfh[c\x J^orvicb (tands., is at prefent 
about a:bundredaQd.tw.oFQetr.«baye:i the. Surface of the Sea« 
. His. third Roaioji. is. th3.t,'fix or fevea- Yards below the Stratum 
of: Shells^ there arc found va(lQa?i^Utie^ of 5/tf^j Horifs^ of 0^ great 
Sixf. . 

• • • . 

. Such- arc th.is Gentlcmanr'is ^Argurocpi^c, allcdgcd in Proof of fo re* 
waivable, a Fa(fi» the C.rcdif 'anS Force of which, fecm much upon 
^n Equality with the reft'of'the-vcry numerous Works of the fame Au-- 
thoCj which Hand in the fanxi honourable Company, As to the Fa^' 
of there having once beai fuch an 1/limus. as he depends upon for thc^ 
Means of the Qitaftrophe whicV has robbed Norwich of the Sea that 
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ufcd to kifs its Toe, wc (hall leave it to Verftegah and him to'prove. It 
will anfwcr all our Purpofcs, to obfcrve, that whatever may appear to 
be the natural Confequcncc of the breaking of ihc Sea thro* it, to him 
and to the Royal Society^ we are aflured, that fuch an Accident^ if it 
ever had happened, could neither have funk the Sea about Nemcicb i 
hundred Feet perpendicular, nor have raifcd Norwich z\mtkdTeA Feet cot 
of the Sea. Which of thefe two Circum (lances, the Author- fuppofo, 
really to have happened, we are unhappily left in the Dark ; but as to 
the Fddt, it is clear enough that while Water was fluid, no fuch won* 
derful Event could have been the Confequence of fuch a Rupture, of 
a Neck of Land joining an Ifland of the Size of England^ every Way 
clfc fur rounded by it. 

As to his fecond Argument, that Shells are found in the Hills near 
Norwich^ and therefore, that the Sea muft once have been there, and 
the Town a Sea-Port; we perfeAly agree with him, that it is a Proof 
that Sea Water once covered the Ground there ; but we are apt 
to fufpeft, that this happened ibme Time before Norwich was built. 
We are told, in a Book that mod People are fond of being thought to 
give fbme fort of Credit to, that there was a Time when the Water co* 
vered the Tops of the highefl Mountains : And we have Proofs in thofe 
very Mountains, of the Truth of the Hidory ; as Sea-Shells are at this 
Time found buried in the Earth at the greateft Heights on them. 

Mv.jirderon tells us of Dc. Leigh*sJooIiJbly affizmiug fomething that 
might make againfl his Syftem : It is a Term that might have been 
fpjred between Mr. Arderon and Dr, Liigh \ tho' the latter ihould have 
been in the Wrong, and the former fhould have been told io : He 
fpeuks about as civilly and modeftly alfo of Dr. Woodward for his 
Syftenr, tho' it is from this very Author alone, that he had learned to 
laugh at the other ; and continues firm in his own Opinion, that the 
Shells being found in thefe Hills, are a Proof of the Town near them 
having been a Sea-Port. In Contradidion to thefe foolijh Authon, Jet 
us advance a little ^rther upon the wife Mr. Arderon'^ Principle : We 
find Foflil, Cockle, and Oifler-Shells in vaft Abundance near Warwick^ 
and that in Strata level with many of the Streets of that Town : What 
then can be more evident, than that Warwick was once a Sea-Port : 
0;ic/(?r^ affords In its Neighbourhood abundance of Bivalves, as well as 
turbinated Shells; and Echinites (except about Norwich) are no where fo 
plentiful as near Stafford s What can be more evident, therefore, than 

that 
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that Qxflff'd^r^'Stirffhrd^ las weU ts itTar^ict tnd Norwicb^^ were Sea* 
Ports, At the Time of the breaking of thU I^mus : Nay, let us 
carry it a little ^rther : Examine the Sfraia throughout the greater 
Part.of this Kingdom^ and the Remains ^^ Sea :ProduAion$ are £>up;i in 
tbem ; we appeal then to Mt.Arder^n^ xhereforei if any thing caa be ^ore 
evident, than that the whole Ifland was one great; $ca-Port, before the 
Time of the breaking of this memorable J^Amiri, which,(he?vfbre, joined ja 
this Manner two Seas thgt were but one'before. This Gentleman muA Bot 
take it amifs, that in commenting upon. his Paper W4,ta)ce up his; Man- 
ner of Reafoning; it is a Trick the diicei;ping, Reader will icatch us at - 
on many other Occafion^ ; excepting always the Papers of the Patron of 
this Norfolk Genius, whofe Manner of Reafoning we (hall alfo attempt, 
if at any Timie. we meet with a Paper of hi , in which we can difcovc^r 
any Manner of Reaibning at all. . . - ! 

To fee, however, how fiu: this great I>ifcovery(>f iMr>. 4riiri^jf.%im!f 
be carried, let us peep'from ' our own Doors into .others the; moftdiftanC 
Parts of the World : Our own private Golledlon fbrniihes Inilanc^s 
of Foffil PeBunculi from Ifpaban^ PeSlines from MHapy Gr^bites from 
Nfuftat^ and Ecbinitcs from Grenoble. Nay, : the yefy Top: eS .dtmel 
furnifhes us with abundance of Lapides y^idaici^ which are not: petri- 
fied Olives, as Mr. Ardefon wason(:e of Qpkiip n, , J^for^e the 49fpi(ed 
WwHtmard had taught him otherwife ; but, the eviolent Remains df a Sea 
Animal. The ^^^ and Pyrra^^ Mountains alf0 afifpid abundance of 
Dtntalia ; and we do not know of a Mountain in the ;Wo(ld, in which 
there have been tolerable Opportunities of enquiring^ whero Remains 
of Sea Animab have not beoi 'fobnd. What is more undeniable xheD, 
oh the iagacrous Mr. Ardertiri% Plan, than that. the whole Globe of the 
Earth was once a Sea- Port as well as the City oi Norwich. 
' Let us not condemn him, however, without the fkireftJiearing ; let us 
r connect his iecond and his third Arguments together. From the firft,.of 
'Shells being found on^Levcl with the Streets oiNon^ib^ht iciemsto infer, 
that they once lived quietly there ^ and that, therefore, Norwijch^ 
which now Aands fo near them, was a Sea-*Port. ^ His Argument is 
this I thefe Creatures are Inhabitants of the S^, and therefore the Sea 
muft have bee a where they are: Atid he adds, Stags Uorns areaMb 
?found there; from which we hope he means to infer, that Stags were 
^once Inhabitants of the Waters, and Uved thae too; el& it does not 

Ha feem 



ittm tfurt Tie flKanf «i^ fhiog'tt all hj it. 'Now, if be %vfll fiweii 
w^ th;&t Stag) arc, or cirer were Water Animals^ we be ii e^F C %re on 
vcfiM» to allow hffli all the rel^. 

We are not t^omit, however, thb' tbis^Gentlfraan fass h ap pe n ed act 
to bit upon ir, that the 6i teat ton t>f tSef: Ilnrns in the Esrth, 
point out a veijr dtflfefent OrigHi of them, ^ccordinf; to 
Aothor« : Whoever will look hack mco che earlier Works 
wf£ii id judicious Body, will find freqaenf Mention of « terrible IMos- 
Aer called the Mtmrfiottth, a QjiMdruped of enomioas Sixr, that five 
mider Crrnind, and hollows hmrfetfont Paths and'Cavicms ht 4he Mov* 
tain% ; weare not told, mdeeil, that* thb- Greatisre has'Morns IHce« -las, 
^therwffe there would remam little Room to doubt, hut t)Mt-tlicfe«Heni 
fcelongedtcibme-of'this'Specfes, who 'had in^his Place csrriad on Adr 
Burrowb under the very Bed of the Oeean^; for 'Mr. Ariiemm celb>v^ 
th«y lie f>x or feren Yirtfs under the iStyii/if 'df Shells-: m ifhort, theft 
'tequirei iHlthtngtolhe convincing 4lU he World, thettth€lecHonii9te^ 
'longed tothisfcilwerranean Quadruped, ^but Ihe'provingtkaVliichaLOici* 
<ture onceexiftcd* 

In the mean Time, however, as this* great* Author fiKinkly confeflisi 
that it b beyond hbuimbft Endeavours totkid out a Reafon^r^thdriie- 
•ing there % perhaps it may not be amifs to give him one. in 'die iA 
Fkce (hen, we are to irtforih him, that they are nehrher tlae-IbraiaiBi 
of a Aibmarine nor of a fubterranean'^Creature, nor'(^khiis fotnewfaat 
more furprizin^) of any Creature that is at this Time an inhabitant jf 
this Iflund. They belongs ^lilce thofe'found in many other IHmai of this 
Iflandi to an Ammcan Dxri and tho' 'frequently found rFoflil, ban 
not yet been met witb«nywheM,rexC<pt«tcoh(iderable Depths. 

That in like Manner the Shells, foundiathe Stratum faemc mj o ig , as 
we fuid^by the Accounts of Enquitsers of another Kind thsm Mr. Ar- 
derm^ are many of themifuchasarcjiot £>und any where in our. Seat; 
but that like the Nautiluses frequent in our Clay* Pits about h^ndbn^ tho' 
Natives only of the ^r^^i]^^i^«, they are (uch as muft have been brought 
from elfewhere, to the Place where they now lie, indead of havings as 
he imagines, once lived there; and finally, that the vaft Clufters of Horns 
found together, not only tn this Pit, but in all the other Parts of £j|^AnW 
where any have been found at all, tcvinoc, that they were not left by the 
Animals they belonged to in the'Places where they are now found, bat 
have by Ibme Means been brought together there. If Mr. Arderon has 

Under* 
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^Underftanding enough to receive Convidion from this, that Matters are 

^ iu>t at all as he dated them, nor thefe the native Places of the Shells he 

iinds there, he will find his Opinion of Norwich having been once a 

p . Sea-Port^ to be about as v^ell eflablifhed gn his Arguments, as the Sy- 

i items of his Brother Societarians ufually are. 

I As to the Fadt, of Shells being found in every Part of the World as 

\ well as about Norwich^ it is indifputable ; it is equally certain, that 

whereever they are found, Water muft have at one Time overflowed, 
lince there is no other poflible Means of their being brought there; and 
fince they are found in every Part of the Earth, the Tops of the higheft 
Mountains not excepted, that overflowing of Water muft have been 
univerfal ; and the Earth which now forms the Tops of thofe Moun- 
tains, muft, as well as every other Part of the Globe, have been covered 
by it. The Force of fo immcnfc a Body of Water muft have been fuf- 
ficient to carry every Thing that was loofe along with it, and that to any 
Diftance : The Horns of Deer, are Things as likely, from their Figure, 
to entangle with one another, as any Thing one can conceive, and 
they might be left in any Place where the Motion of the Waters chanced 
to abate : They might fubfide about Norwich^ as well as any where elfe ; 
a Stratum of Earth might be formed below, about, and over them, by 
loofe earthy Matter fufpended in, and now fubfiding from the feme 
Fluid which brought them thither ; and after all this, a fucceeding 
Body of Water from the fame great Scource, might bring the Shells he 
inentions, and lodge them upon the new formed Stratum ; after which, 
frefh earthy or chalky Matter might fubfide upon them, and form the 
covering of Earth that has preferved them to this Time, and will prcferve 
them much longer, where they are not expofed to the Air by Digging; 
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MEDICAL CASES. 



JKTO ^dy wif Jliatt^ but iBat tbfpfareamng tti MemSeri oftlx 
JL V Royal Society^ Perfons able to Ifijform the JVorU^in the m^ end^ 
nent Manner on this Head ; but there are two ^very JuAfiantiai 
Reafons againfl its having been done : The one^ that Medical Cafes are not 
the immediate Bufinefs of the Roytl SOtiety ; the other ^ that the Perjbns 
m^ ready to write on all SubjeSs there ^ are not the Perfons mofi abU^ 
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P A R T III. 

Of MEDICAL CASES, defcribed in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society, 
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CHAP. 1. 

Of Worms in the human Bladder^ 

INNUMERABLE alinoft have been the Authors wlio have 
written of the Worms in the Inteftines^ and we have not had a few 
who have given us Accounts of other Monfters there^ fome with 
two Heads, fome with never a one i fome with four Legs, fome with fix^ 
and fome with fifty ; Monflers which whoever will believe their Ac* 
counts muf): fuppofe were created only to plague and torment us, finoe 
they are like nothing elfe in the animal World, and have Weapons af- 
figned them fit for no other Purpofes \ and which would go a great Way 
toward the bringing equivocal Generation into Credit again, as nothing 
is more certain than that there have been no parent Animals like them. 
A very great Author in this Way, Dr. ^atmer^ a Gentleman whofe 
great Modefty makes him conceal his Name, and has prevented him 
from becoming hitherto a Member of the 'Rn^dl Society^ tho* every 
Way qualiBed to make a good and ufeful Member of that Body, gives us 
at the End of every News Paper, along with an Account of his Penny 
Pills for dcftroying thefe noxious Vermin, a great Number of verycu. 
rious Figures of this Kind ; but all this is nothing to the Difcovery of 
his great Rival in the creating Art, Dr. Turner^ who not only excels this 
Daily Advertifer, but every Miracle-making German of the Epheme* 
tides. Thefe People, fond of crowding more and more Wonders on 
the World, have racked their Brains to find out new Figures of Ani- 
mals only, but Dr. burner has found out a new Place for them; and is 
«he only Author upon the Lift of Tranfaflion Writers that has intro- 

I duced 
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duced the Knowledge of their iflhabiting the Uiinajy Bladder, as well a 
the Inteftines. ' 

The Dodlor not cxpc6ting to be believed, in Regard to fo wonderful a 
Thing upon his own fingle Evidence, produces two CaLs of tHis KIcd, 
which, to the in^mortal Honour of the PhilofophicalTranfadtions, are 
recorded in the three huftdrcfl and niriety-firft Nifmb'er of thtm^ 

The one is of a Woman who had voided, by the Urinary Paflagcs^ 
a Maggot with a crufty red Galea over the Head, and with a forked Tail 
This Miracle however we have no better Authority for, than thatthc 
Woman (hewed the Dodorthe Maggot, and told him the Hiftoryofit. 
It is very pofSble that the Story might be a known Falfity ; and not Icli 
poifible, that if the Woman who told it him believed it to be tmci 
her whole Grounds for believing it fo might be the finding this Animal 
in the Pot after making Water, in which Cafe it might perhaps 
have been there unobfcrved before, or if not, might have been voided 
the other Way. The Hcxapode Worms of fome of the Beetle Kind, 
particularly the common Meal- Worm, have been voided by Stool 
by many People, and Dr. Turner's Judgment, fuppofing this to 
have been the Cafe, does not feem to have been fo very accurate, but 
that he might poffibly have miftaken a Hexapode for a common Mag- 
got, ^ 

The Doifter, as if confcious that this Relation was Habk to. be dif|)uted, 
prefixes to it another at leaft as wonderful, but of which he pretends to 
have a confi Jerably more circumftantial Account.He tells us of a Child of 
fixteen Months ord,brolight to him for Advice,which had for many Days 
laboured under violent Complaints, mistaken for ConvuKions, and with 
a Difficulty of voiding the Urine. The Apothecary, he -tcHs us, oa 
vifitinjg the Child one Day, obfcrved an extraneous Matter at the Aper- 
ture of the Urethra, which he took hold of with a proper Inftrumeot 
and extracted without Difficulty j when he had got it out, he found it 
to be a Worm, which with great Surprise he carried to the . Dodtor, 
who tells us that heexan^ined and meafured it carefully, and that it was 
a Worm of the fame Kind with the common ones of the Inteflines,. 
ufually voided by Children by the A-nus, and was four Inches long, per- 
fedlly like an Earth-worm,, and of a white Colour. The Dodtor tells 
us,^ that haying direftcd proper Medicines (we hope they were proper 
to deftroy Worms in the Bladder) he examined all the Particulars of the 
Bxlation with the utmoft Accuracy, and found that the Worm had 

ilicwa 
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Iliewn itfelf double at. tl)je .Aperture qf the Ureth*ra,,jin^ had been ex- 
traded without PaihV Wje (hoiild have betri/vaftly oljliged to him rf 
he would have giyen us 4s piindual an Accbuql oithe Way this Worm 
got into the Bladder as he has. of, that by which it got out. 

We had like to have called this aalnftance of "Sagacity in an Author 
jnot to be equalled ; biit^hc Pljiiofophical Tranfadjons will have no Ab- 
Xiirdity unparalleled/norjdo the moft. ingenious. Men, when they write 
for their TrahfaCtians, feeiji lb care .tq get out of the common Road of 
.the reft. We find iii the hundred and firft Number, an Account or 
about two huodred round Stones taken but of .the urinary Bladder of an 
Ox \ Dr. Johnfon ^ivcs fjxe Account of them, anjl tho' we are told that 
they wece foluble ;n ^Ag|u*afortis, and .compofed x?f a.brown ftony Matter 
covered with.a pcarh/'t^rbft, yet Dr. Liijkr\ who was of the Number of 
thofe who examined' tnenl, declares that till he had read JVe^eliuson 
Stones found in 'the different Parts of Animals, ne took them to be Eggs 
*of Infers. 
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Of a-Boy whoeat immod^ateh, 

..J.I. - ' . - I I .'.».. 

« 

EVERjV thing thaf isftr^nge i? jthe^pj^^fincfs of the Ki^al Society j 
civery Caie in I^byficlf app^rs flrange to avM^n who has nad very 
. little Practice in^it ; and if we add lo this, tbjit €very Phyfician who has lit- 
tle Pradice, imagines that^t^e maklpg^ml^^f kjjpwpby mcpns.oJf thePhi- 
,^lQfpp|)fcal TraPjfa^ionSj'jsthq Wayjo J^^^ we ^aU wonder that 

* there. !are not wore nacdidal CaiRj^ puWidipd there, ,rA^ker..than^that tWe 
arc fo.raany* -What Phynciajn who 13 in confiderable Bufirielk or who 
, .but attends an Uofpital,^ codM fjpt, if 1^ thought it worth while/ fur- 
Jnifti a whofe iia^^ a Mpnth ; ^fil^d with fuph , Ac^ 

. . ,.We gi^ye^thi? cafpat Hint ^yjW^y of ^putdijg ^?oplc in mind that Bp- 
,,tody v^i(I^e?:tpi fteinedic^^ th^fc, juftjefe^ltJiejribQ.very fii^plarpnes 

.indeed, ^and fuch as may ^onyey fomc Knowledge to medical People 
^hemfelvjes^ rwhich they had not ^efore : v^hat we have to:^dd in regard 
..tojthe^j>refeot JSij^ciSb o^ ^oiqiadvf r^ons^ w^h (b^^.ip lateas 
in the three hundred and fixty-eighth Number of the Tranfa^ns, is, 
. • ; '/ • I 2 that 
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Aat, when foch Cafes are printed in tliofe Works, we woald »j 
wilh theon to be printed as this is ; that is, to be printed i: \ 
Manner as to ezprefs^ that their Authors know as little of tfad! 
fefTions as other Authors in the fame Works do in theirs. 

The Bufinefs of this Paper is to inform us, that a Boy eat a grot; 

We are very carefully informed of the Quantity of Beef, PiidifiB{ 

Applc-Pye that he fivallowed ; this was die Miracle Co be rdated, 

this the Authors have not failed in ; they luve told us^ bowcic 

the no little Abatement of the Miracle, that the poor Creatoie fo 

up every thing he fwallowed, almoft as foon as it was down : Fi 

own Parts, we (hould not have thought it a Thing of any Coq6i] 

to be fo exad in the Quantity of Food fwallowed, by a Periba ' 

Appetite was continual, and who kept nothing upon his Stom 

might be almoft whatever could be provided for hiai, but we 

wifh to fee Phyficians call things by their right Names, and doc ti 

World in Capitals, that they do not know the Diftindtions of the 

ne(s of their own Profeflion : There are fcarce lefs than three £ 

concerned in thb wonderful Paper ;. one who writes it, one whc 

municates it, and one who has the Care of printing it ; and yet 

th& Cafe, in which the Patient vomiued up all he had ear, and had 

tinual Defire for more, which he immediately threw up again 

lame Manner, called a Bulimy ; as this Name of the Difeafe flan^ 

in the Title, perhaps the Author of the Paper will difclaim it, an 

the Secretary to the Royal Society^ who fometimes has the Ol 

giving Names to the Children he fends forth into the World, to a 

for it ; be this as they can fettle it among them, all that we have 

ftvre is, that a Canine Appetite and a Bulimy^ tho' tbefe Gini 

leem to fuppoie them only the fame Difeafc under two Names, ai 

very different ones ; different in the Caufes, Symptoms, and Conieqi 

It is* not our Bufinefs to enter into medical l^ifquidtions here, batv 

in a few Words remind thofe Ger.tlemen, that there is one vc 

vious Diftinftion between them, which is, that in the Canimt ^ 

the Food fwallowcd is vomitted up again, in the Bulimy it is noi 

appetitu Canino revomuntur Obi^ in Bulima nuHus fit vomif^j^ a 

Words of all the accurate Writers on Difeafts, and yet thcfc Ad 

when tfaejr are Icifing uf that the Boy vomited all he eat, call die < 

jtkUitsnj^, 

CE 
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CHAP. III. 
An eafy Way of taking a Vomits. 

TH E World is obliged tothc very learned and ingenious Dir. Md- 
tber for this curious and ufeful Difcovery. The Dodtor indeed 
unluckily gives us an Example inftead of the Rule 5 but as all Rules arc 
deduced from Example,, we have the Ground- Work to go upon, and it 
is our own Fault if we do not make out the reft. It is only neceftary 
to the Succefs of the Prefcription, that the Perfoa be married, in which 
Cafe, as Man and Wife are one Flefti, one of them may at any Time 
take the Medicine in order to its Operation on the other. The Author 
aflures us, that the Wife oFa Gentleman of his Acqaintance would 
vomit very regularly and eafily, on feeing her Hufband take an emeticic 
Draught, and that the Dofe being not fuflkient to work on two People^, 
the Hufband in this Cafe was not all affeded by it ^ but if it was on his* 
own Account that he took.it^. he found itnecefTary to takaanother.. 

CHAP. IV. 

j4 Dijfertation on the Plka Polonica^ 

WE have been obliged in the Courlc of this Work to take N6^ 
tice of many of the Papers of the Philofophical' Tranfaftions;. 
in which the Authors have given very wrong Accounts oT the SubjedlS 
they treat of :- We produce this, as. an Inftance of a very different Kind,, 
a Paper in which there is no Error in regard to. the Subjedt; and would 
propofe itas a Model to all fucceeding Writers, of Memoirs of the Royal 
Society :. The Imitation iis eafy,. and the SiicccfS certain : The whole Se- 
cret of avoiding fpeaking erroneoufly on the Thing to be treated* o^ £1 
to fay nothing about it. 

The Paper we would propofe as a Modtl on this Oecafibn, iiands fa 
the four hundred and eighty-third Number, and is written by Mr. Jo^ 
Jeph Ames^ Fellow of the Riyal Sovhty^ and Secretary to the Society of 

Antiquaries^. 
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Antiquaries, London. This Gentleman had (hewn to the Royal Society 
the matted Hair of a Woman, which had grown to the Length of one 
hundred and nine Inches : The Society had thanked him for the Sight, 
and foUicited his Opinion as to the Subje<ft. On the Day of their next 
Meeting he produced a very particular Dii&fUtion on it i in this he very 
pundlually informed them, that the Woman to whom it belonged, was 
of a genteel Family, that (he lived in Stafforc^hire^ and had fufFered in the 
Civil Wars; that her Mother's maiden Name was Alice Goldfmith^ but 
her own maiden Name was Hannah Banby^ that (he was born in White- 
chapel^ and baptized at Aldgate Church, that (he had had four Huf- 
bands, the firft of which was Nicholas JVoodcock. hut her Name was 
now Hannah Cromes. 

This, Sir, is Mr. Ameses DifTertatbn on riie Tlica Polonica, addreffed 
to Dr. Mortimer^ read at the Royal Societfs next Meeting, received 
with their Applaufe, and printed in their Tranfadtions. 

CHAP, v. 
A tniraculous Cure far frejh Wounds. 

THIS is a Remedy jtalqpn fropi the jvfg^teble World; it is publifhed 
in the hundred and feventeenth Number of the Philofophical Tranf- 
adions, and jd)C World is .obliged (o, that \%Hpt meofxoriable Knight Sir 
Georgf Mackenzie for it. It was difcovered to him in the Way of mod 
of the old Phyfick of the World, according to fome Authors, that is^ by 
the. Brutes. * 1 'he Plant is the Lancajhire iLfpbodell , the Afphodelus Lan- 
tafiriaVerui of yoinfony as ^r George fays, fho* he tells us it grows in 
Fqftids^ .and ^ohtifon .makes it an Inhabitant only of rotten Morafles ; 
|;]|^ however is *oif fmall Conre(|uence,V be the Plant what it will, or 
^cpw where it will« >its EfFeds a^e fufficiently, afcef;tainf d^ and thefe are 
aU.a ^oyal St^cfety need take aiiy Cajr^ about.^ He fays, it is io miracu* 
]pu$ a Vulnerarji^, that but to toucb^it^Js* to be healed ;*and for Con- 
vidion, aflures us, that the Deer, when wounded, only run to this 
f^l^fti and ^e down upon it, u order jto cure themrelves. Sir George^ 
x^ aboy&Jbafni^^ Salve with the Herb 

iiyith. Potter and Wai^ whkix.helelbiia^l^ Fault, but that it^healed 
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a Wound too quickly. Ought not one to fulpeit- from ifeis, that Sir 
George was a Surgeon ? 

We are vaftly apt to fufpeft two Things, in regard to this miraciiloiid 
Matter j the one is, that Sir George^ or fomebody for him, ftole this 
Account of its Virtues on the Deer, from the old Story of the Goats 
of Mount Ida^ curing themfelves of their Wounds by the Dittany that 
grows there \ the other, that if ever the Ointment mentioned was made 
the Wax and Butter had more Effedl in the Cure than thcA^hodclh 



CHAP. VI. 

Of a Child terribly wounded in its Mother Womb. \ ' 

INNUMERABLE have been the Stories of Legs and Arms 
broken, nay and loft in their Mother's Womb, without any Bo- 
dy's being able to find what was become of them j of fradured Sculls 
and torn Flefli of Infants, and a thoufand other. Maimings of the fame 
Kind, frorii the Mother's Imaginations, and from terrible Sights expofcd 
to her : the incredulous World have laughed at fuch fort of^ Stories,, 
but when we have produced one from fo inconteftablc *aa Authority 
as the Philofophical Tranfadiom, People wc hope will km>W better what 
fort of Judgment to form of them. Thia amazing Hiftory ilands in the 
two hundred knd twenty-firft Number of that moft emiaent CoUoStion^ 
and' runs thus. . ^ 

A female Child was born with a Wound in the Qreaft four Fipg^rs 
long and an Inch broad. The Operator ao fodner iaw it than he^aflce^ 
the Mother if flic had never been frighted with any thing about her 
Breaft, for that the Child had a Mark of a Wound there t The Hii^^ 
was no fooner given than the good Woman^ eager to have ^ ftraiigp 
Story in her Family, declared (he had, five Months* tbefor^, heard a Re- 
port of a Man's killing his Wife by giving her a. Woupd in the ^-eaft.:. 
Ay, there it i?, replied the Dodor, you have loft your Child by it. Tbp 
Infant bled to death; and the DoSor communicated the Story as he 
ohofe to tsll it to the Royal Society : in his Account h^i Cells them, tl^t 
ti:fe Strength of Jmaginatio^i in the Motlier hadgivaa the Wound, aojd 
affures the Society,, that he had convinced the good Woman of the 

Wound's 
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Wound's being of long {landing, from its . Appearance, and from {hmt 
Contufions that happened to be about it, tho* it had not killed the Child 
till it came into the Air. 

It was in vain that fome unlucky Body afked how the Knife came 
into the Woman's Womb to make the Marks that fome People 
had plainly difcovered^ of two or three different Slashings in the Wounds 
The Society reafoned upon it, they gave it entirely for the Truth of 
the Relation, and very judiciouly determined^ that the Abfence of the 
Object that had occasioned the Difafter was nothing, for that a Woman 
might as eafily inflict a Wound on her Child by hearing of fuch a thing 
as by feeing it. Could the Dodor have evaded pratling, all might have 
gone well, but he unluckily confeffcd afterwards that the Wound was 
given by one of his own Indruments, tho' he had perfedly convinced 
the old Woman at the Gofliping, and the other old Women of the 
Sioyal Society^ that it had happened by impoflible Means. 

CHAP. VIL 

jin Account of a Stone cut out of a Woman s Womb. 

TH E World is obliged to the often to be celebrated Dr. Beal for 
this very curious and accurate Communication. It ftands in the 
iiineteenth Number of the Tranfadions : The Author affures us, that 
himfclf faw the Stone, and examined it very carefully. Its Weight, he 
(ays, was near four Ounces 5 its Size, as appears from his Defcription^ 
about that of a Goofc's Egg, its Colour white, and its Shape oval, its 
Surface fmooth, its Ends, one blunt and the other more pointed. 

He tells us, that the Stone was taken out of the Womb by locifion, 
and the Woman pcrfcftly well cured afterwards, tho* (he had carried 
it with extream Pain eight or nine Years. 

Many flirewd Sufpicions occur on the perufiog this Account. In the 
firft Place, the Womb being a pretty odd Place for a Stone to be pro- 
<luced in, is it not extremely probable that a Member of the Royal So^ 
ciety^ even thtf he had performed the Operation himfelf, might have 
made a fmall Mifiake between the Womb and the urinary Bladder I or 
Secondly, is it not poflible, fromi its Size and its Weight, confidercd 

to- 






^hfl^i^f;^l^i^it|nj^t#o^ftii|^^fl ^one at all ; fbur times four Ounces 
\i|9illd have beeabiHja yer^ftnederate Weight for a real Stone of that 
Siee. It will be aflced then anK)ngfl: thefe Suspicions, what are we to 
fupppfe this Body to have been i If its Strudure will not inform us 
fufficiently of this^ from the very curious and inquifitive Do&or's never 
having enquired itvto it, let «us condder whether its Place will help 
us. 

We have an Account in the two hundred and eighty- fifth Number 
of thefe very Tranfadlions, of a Woman's laying Eggs. Olaus fTormiut 
is called in to tedify this, and afTures the World, that the Egg prefer- 
ved at this Time in the Muiieum of the King of Denmark^ was laid hf 
a Woman, and was immediately after the Delivery brought to him by a 
Perfon of unqueOionable Credit, aad -the FaA confirmed to him by 
many more. We are told, that the Woman was delivered of two 
Eggs with all the Pains of Child-bittb ; the Neighbours, who were 
present at this remarkable Delivery, broke one of the Eggs and found a 
Yolk and White in it as in a Hen's Egg, and they faved the other, 
which fell into his Hands, and from him got into the famous Mufbsum, 
where it is now preferved along with a petrified Child, which we are 
told was cut out of its Mother's Belly after it had lain there twenty-eight 
Years ; and is now in the lower Parts as hard as any Stone, and in the^ 
upper Part like Gypfum, and which we are affuredin this very Paper o£^ 
the Traniadions is evidently a real human Fostus, and not any thing 
artificial. 

Now putting all thefe Things together, may we not reafonably dc« 
termine, that a ftony Egg, or, if we mud ufe the focietarian Term, a 
petrified Egg, might as eafily be produced in a Woman's Womb as a 
petrified Child ; or, if we have a mind ra;ther to take the other Side of 
the Quefiion, may we not be allowed to fuppofe that as this Stone of 
Dr. Beafs was, according to his own Defcription, of the very Shape, 
Size, Colour^ Weight, &c^ of Wbrmius's Woman's Egg 5 that it was 
really an Egg too, only as there happened not to be a Duplk:ate of it 
as there was in the other Cafe, the Doctor's Prudence would not fufiFer 
him to convince himfelf by breaking it, and fo finding the White and 
Yolk, that it really was fo. What Pity that Women will be fo ab- 
Yurd to produce but one Specimen of a Kind in Things of this 
Importance. 

K If 
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If any Body (hould pretend h«re «itl|lift «» Ae i Mf li ttWi lf oT 

Eggs and Stcnes, and petrified Children Mug p ro^accd ki hmMttc' 

Uteri, Tfe may anlwcr him in the Langaa^ of the ^ry fiigacfous Mr. 
Baker^ that there are every Diay fo many Things faond to be troc^ 
\vhich were once ftippofed not ib, that it becAmcs a wife Man not t«^ 
think any thing in^poffible. As to the prcfent 0\(t indeed^, why may 
not a Woman in Somerfetjhire produce and bring forth Stones, or a Wo- 
man in Denmark Eggs, as welt aS a Woman at Godaimin Rabbks ? 
Here is Fa^ for. Fad, Evidence enough in our Favour, and doubt^ 
le& one of them is to the full as true as the other. If we wooid reaibo. 
on the Subje(5t, let us quote the latcft Work of that great Naturalift 
Monf. de Reaumur. We are there told of an amorous Intimacy between 
a male Rabbit and a Hen, from which that ingenbus Aolhor was ii> 
great Hopes of feeing either feathered Rabbits^ or hairy Chickens > and 
why may we not fufped a \ik,t ; Familiarity between x Male of that 
Specie*, and a Feovale of our own, the Refult of which, according ta 
the Rfaumurian Method of Reafoningy ought to be no other than a. 
feathered Embryo Man ; or if an Abortion, as appears to have been the 
Cafe in regard to one of thefe Women, or a Petri£&£lion, as in the other^ 
which happened at a Time while the Embryo was in itsunhatched State>. 
What ftioald happen but what we exaAly are informed did happen in 
tfatfe Cales, tht! bringing forth a feir Egg in the one, and the retain^ 
ihga petrified- one in the other ; the foaflrwecan allow to the Male's Share 
in the Foetus being, that it (hould be included, for fome Time at leaft*,, 
in an Egg, tVo' if the Ladies had gone on their Time regularly, it is 
at leaft as likely they might have brought fbrth Children, as that Reau^ 
mur's Hen (hould have anfwered his E^ptftations. ^ 

We are not to pa(s over, without its due Share of Praife, the Begin- 
liing of this very curious Paper, it is on the Subjedl of Petrifa<ftion as well 
as the reft. The Author tells us, that a compleat Knowledge of the 
Nature of Pcttifadion would be very agreeable, and a regular Dcfcriptioiu 
of the Procefs by which it is performed, from firft to laft, would be 
of thcnitmoft Moment. For he argues, that if it lay in the Power of 
Man to caufe Petrifkftion at his Pleafure, and to diredl and order 
the Pfocefs of it ; the fame Art might be ufeful to prevent the Ge- 
neration trf- the Stone in the human Body, or to diffolve the fame when^ 
already formed,. Might notan unlucky Obferver tell him, that vve- 

fliould, 
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Ihcmld be better inftrnd:«l .to /orm or generate Stones in the human 
£ody by this Means than to deilroy them. 

We will venture to promife, however, that when the Royal Society- 
vn)X indrud any Body to make thefe artificial Petrifactions, we will find 
the Way to make them do one of thefe Things in the human £ody a« 
well as the other. 
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/T ferns to he ajetfkd OpifMH-^f tbrjdluftrms B^ nvbofe JV$rks we 
are commenting on y4hat noting canf'tha Pl^hfopbieai Soci ety greater 
Honour than a Belief in Impo/Jibilities. This appears to be the Number 
of the many DoSfrines received in' the Infancy of the Society^ and retained 
with due Reverence to its prefent Etriod^ Multitudes of the Papers ani- 
madverted upon in the preceding and ftibfequent Sheets vf this Work, have 
as indifputable a Right to a Place in this Part as in tbofe where theyfiand^ 
The additional Con/ideration of Method has placed them wh^re they now 
-^rf^ "to the mfmall tbirtfing oftb^^ Ranksjff this DiWfion. 
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THE Minces in many Parts of the Wodd haw bad:thcir l?aw ' 
cies as to Faii^ds and Aibternanean S^nksy mhabittng thd Ca- 
verns ahd Fibres <^ blocks, in which Naiore has buried the^ 
Ort : They have told the good Women bf |fec lieighbotiring;. 
Tillages, a'thbniandfaAtaftieal^ Stories f>f * fd^ityg^ihidfi^ in 6rek% 
gtrres-; fome big, fome little, fome light and airy^ and^ ibm& Aotbillelr 

aind heavy as^ the Oie they lived among. ** '" t 

The Worid has beeh ufed to^ look- tipon: aff thefe' StorJts^ ar whimficaB 
and ridiculous ; but furely it^ his not been obferttd, <h&t'thfcre is fnffici- 
ootGroutid to believe iJieExifVence of ftich Dnemms: frotii^the Atcoohtr 
given of Things of this Kind, ih- the Philoibphicaf Tran&ftlohy. * Ohc* 
would imagine, that Matters, which theJ2a;f^<S0Hf//ofjEr0m/m'looknpbii^ 
as Fa^, might tfa*fe a Claim^ «o fome Eftimatien^ in tiie Eycs^^of the* 
reft of the WorW. We have many occafional Hint8^'t)r**liSefe ftibteN 
ranean Spirits, difperfedin the minerological Parts of their Works; but 
what of all other Things is the flrangeft, and. moft inconteftible Proof 
of the general and fettled Belief of the Society in the Exiftcnce of fuch 
Damons^, is, that in the thirty-.ninth Nunaber of the Tranfaftionsi^ 
where the Lead-Mines of Mendif^Hillsm ^dfl^ifrfetJhdreivt'AtC^^^^ 
it is mentioned as a very lingular Circumftance, that the Miners had; 
never feen any of them r The Author indeed ot^rv^i^, tliat th^l^tf^ 
heard them frequently, and that they had very good-naturedly knocked*- 
and hammered ia the Groond^^ beyond, where the People were wbrk- 
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fing, and by that Means pointed out where the greated Treafures of the 
Ore lay ; for that the A^iaers had ^erally teen fenlible enough of 
what thofe Knockings tliey" heard were, and had made it a Cuftom to 
dig towards them, in which they never failed of their Reward, in the 
(i^dntity .^fld IRicbncfs a£ the Vcintbey ftclJveleJ^ ^Hc Aatfior^ in- 
deed, towards the Conclulion of the Paper, feems to acknowledge too, 
that he had been too ra(h in his Affirmation of their never having feea 
any of them; for he obferves, that a Perfon whofeName was King^ did 
really find in his Groove one Day, a heavy Thing of about four Inches 
long, in which they found out the Eyes, Arms, Legs, and Bread of a 
liuman Figure, Whoever wiir compare this Defcription with that of 
the lead kind of fub terra nean Damons^ wUl find great Reafon to be con- 
vinced, that as fure as ever any fuch Creature exiflcd, this was one of 
them. The Event alfo pcTfeiftly anfwers the general Intent of their 
difcovering themfelves, which is allowed to be with the civil Defign of 
pointing out the richeft Parts of a Mine ; for the Author exprefly tells u% 
that the Mine in which it was found proved very rich. 

After fuch an abfoiute Proof of the Exiftence of thefe fubterranean 
Damcnfs^ we hope the World will pay more Refpeft, than has been of 
late don^ito ;the good People who relate the Exploits of them : For our 
own Parts : we are as fully convinced of their Exiftence, as we are, or 
ever (ball be, of any thing that we have no other Proof of, than the 
Aflertion and Tefiimony of the Bfiyal Society. We (hould not omit, 
that it is in this very Paper alfo, that we have the remarkable Account 
of the Vein of the Lead Ore, now and then giving the Miners the Slip^ 
and running up into a Tree : They complain heavily, we are told, of 
not being able to difcover this of a long Time, becaufe the Tree fuf* 
&rs no Change by the Accident^ but flourilhes juft as well as it ufed to 
4? ixtforc it happened* : 

CHAP. II. 

A t Account of a Ball of Sulphur generated in the Air, 

* 

MIRACULOUS Occurrences are very frequent in the Memoirs of 
the Rpyal Society of London ; they fat out with a Love of them, 
and they continue in it^ The Hiftory of Gecfe growing in Shell Fifh» 

was 
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was onc.of thdr very early Diicoverids, and thfe of a Mafs of folid SuU ' 
phur, fofjtned, or tou&'tfae iTery'focietariaii Phrafe/ generated in the 

Air, is one of their lateA. It is a fort of ill-natured Office to lead Peo- 
ple out of Errors that pleafe them \ but it is a Thing that thofe, who 
wifh fo well to the Royal Societyz^ we do^-camnotdifpenfe with, tho^ 
&n(ible that it may be attended with fbdie little prefertt Uneafinefs. 

Wc ar€ not yet convinced^ by all that has been faid in favour of 
folid Bodies falling froni the Clouds, that any thing folid, excepting 
only fuch as may be formed out of: an aqueous Fluid by the mere £fFe£)r 
of Cold,, ever did, or ever can fall thence; not but that we have read, 
indeed, in the Tranfadlions and elfewbere, of Showers of Wheat, of* 
Pebble-Stones, of Frogs, and of Whitings, and very lately of one of • 
Ivy Seedsv niiftaken by ^Cbelfea Gardener for Garlick ; but till we can be 
informed in what Manner thefe feveral Bodies can be formed out of Watec 
by Frcezing^e chufe:tdfufpend our Belief of the Faft6„ however well at- 
fcfted. 

We arc to acknowledge that we can at prefeot form no 'better an 
Idea of a Ball of folid Sulphur being formed in the Air, than of Whitings,, 
Pebble-Stones,, or Ivy- Seeds beiug generated there : But let us enquire ' 
into the .Societarian Reafons iot believing it. The Account ftands fo 
late as in the four hundred and- fifty-firft Nunnber of the Philofophical^ ' 
Traniaftions : - Its Author is- Mr. Cook^ b. very ingenious Apothecary of' 
the I/le of IVigbt. We are to put this Gentleman in mind of one thing, 
however, by the bye, which is, thatheisbut half qualified for a Writer 
of Tranfadtions y every Manelieon thefe Occafiions fees the mod effcntial 
Circumftancesof the Fadts he defcribcs : People, who tell usf ofShowers^^ 
of Wheat and Whitings, would not be believed, they think, if they did 
not affiire us that they faw them fall : But this Author's ftriA Adherence 
to Truth, ^oils half the Merit of his Story: He does' not tell us it was 
his good Fortune, to fee this Ball of Sulphur, which he fuppofes to have 
been generated in the Air, fall out of it ; he only tells us that he found 
it. lying on the Ground, and has great Reafons for fuppofing it could 
get there na other Way. 

The Circumftances from which he- colledts it^ Origin, are thefe : It 
had lightened and thundered much in the Night and rained towards 
Morning : Some Hours after this, a Countryman walking over the 
Meadows, near the Sea Shore, met with this Ball of Sulphur lying upon 
the Surface of the l^arth. Mr. CoobttXh us, that it was roundifli in 
Figure and of a yellowifh Colour, much harder than common Sulphur, 

L. and. 



aii4 Qfja y^tff)difirent TexfjfrVi-ia^A WMXOircicd oucc with £ti€ br^t 
g^>%C^yih^U».Qf»tfJ'<iKw«}%:^ badibme Depreffioos aod 

Cgvick^,09[i^Sui£i^, a^:j(€unp ii(tle HpleiB gping into its Mafs, and that 
it.wa^ firm^^and harder in, fdiBie: PfirtS: tbui others. Such is the Ao 
coup? thej Auliior giv4» o|, th«^3a|l,itftlfi HiaJlcafons for fuppofing it 
to confifti^ Salphurr do not. appear ; but thoie. for his judging that it^ 
fell from.tl^ft Air, arc thefe.. i. That if it .had been fornied ooder 
Ground^ it couid hot h^ye got to the Suriace wiUiout loiing ic$ Cryftals, 
w^iich feU off with th?.l^t«ft Touth ; or.atjthc utmoft, not without fuU 
lybg^thcpa, Ai)d, 2d|y,/r:hji^ i^s, HqIw and Cavities, if it bad been 
fQff[\G(i la xfiGiEd^^ s^fid brouiglM up thence to; its Surface^ mail, have 
bS|6n',fiik4,j¥iih i?i^^ 

Th^^' ArgumeiUs hgve;dppeared conclufive to the RcyaJ Society ^^nd the - 
Mfnibfsrs/QeJ9i^p^<^idl|f.coaviQcedas the Author^ that- it was /W^^^^/ 
for one of thoie JEtalj$ of Fire .that Jooietimes burft in the Air,, or on the^ 
Ground, and do vaft Mifchief, but that it miffed Fire. We repeat the 
Au^hprjs Woiid^Jnitbisj Septcnce that we m^y not noifriepcefent him: 
ForrQiju;.Q|^n P^rtfi vt^ wApt:a;gfiea.t,dcal moce to convince us, that it 
was as reprefented in thefe SjippQfitionst, andare firmly oC OpHnion, at- 
prefcnt, tba( it wa3 neither Sulphur nor generated in the Air. Why 
ai;e we to fuppofe. a .Thing : to . biei Sulphur^ which the Author himfelf 
te^s us was much harder than i Siilphur, was of a different Texture 
froQi Sulphur^ an^ was covefp4 with CryAaltineEfBorefcenceson its Sur- 
fa<:e. Thefe rather tend to convince us that it was not Sulphur, and 
yet we have not one more Reafon given us fqr believing that it was foi 
except that it was yellow: This is a Colpur that we ^re apt to believe.' 
m^y belong to other. Sujl}ftan/Qes, befides. Qrina^ftoqe } and as to tlie fiery 
Trialn;ientionedjby theAiithory.it ferves, like all the reft, and indeed 
like mod Societarian Argqments, to prove juft the contrary to what the 
Author intended ; he tells us it burnt with a white Flame ^ whereas we 
ai;e apt. to fancy that Brimftone burn^s with a bli)e one. 

Tbefci^are Mr. Cook's Reafons for believing the Subftance, under 
confideration, to have been Sulphur. It remains to animadvert on his 
Reafons for the fecond Part of his Syflem ; namely^ its falhng from the 
Clouds. 

TheAffertors of the Raining of Fifh, Frogs, and Pebbles, all found 
their.Belief of the Fadt, upon their finding thofe. Things on the SucfaoK 
o(jthe £)arth». and not knowing.how they caoie .there, the fame Reafoo 

is 



. . ^NotwithAandif^jthe .Weight nof. all^tlAcie^f Aj^uft>eAi6^ • we -(Hs^H ven^ 
jtupp to a0ertt fiut t^islBiilLwashpral^ llbr ^ftn^Kftedfti 

4ifM^i;:9per|yrefJSi^pbiif> 4ior is tfae^bein^g ^ -Pstt, :^9^Itkilf)gtfQftl^f^ 
^^ aD4.in. Part i^lidi^^ h^t 

us.en^ice^' however^ if<^ereris4iothiQg elfq, to which -thefe mkI 4he 
oUier^Pf9pcFUes attributedi to this Ball^ JVIatfeer bebpg : Wc arc told 
of a roundith yellow Bo^y, ^ a fulpburous QjjiaUfy^ burning wk^^ 
white Flame^ and covered with thele downy Emorefcencea on its Sur* 
face : Is not this a very good Defcription of common globular yellow 
Pyrites ? And might not fuch a Body be made to anfwer every Particu- 
lar, and to explain every Objection of this Author's. As to its being 
found on the Surface of the Earth, Pyrites of feveral Sorts frequently 
are fo, and particularly thofe of this globular Kind. The Size, Figure^ 
and Defcription of this Ball, as Mr. Cook gives them, perfedly agree 
with fuch a Pyrites, and the cryflalline Efflorefcences he defcribes on 
its Surface, tho^ very difficult to account for^ fuppofing it Sulphur^ are 
very eafily reconciled to it as a Pyrites. We are told that it had rained 
in the Morning i and the State he defcribes this Body in, is jud fuch .a 
one as a hard Shower might eafily bring on in a Pyrites thit had already 
laip, Ipqg enough in the Air to be ready to (hoot. After a thorough 
Wiring, Bodies of this Kind will often crack and difcover Holes in their 
feveral Parts, and will be covered over with juft fuch Cryftallizationsy 
as Mr. Cook defcribes, fine, pellucid, and falling off with a Touch ; thefe 
are in general colourlcfs, and arc Efflorefcences of pure Vitriol ^ fome*- 
times they are yellowifh and Icfs bright, having niuch the Refemblance 
of powdered Sulphur, and as eafily falling off. All Mr. Cook's Objec-, 
lions are anfwered, by fuppofing this to have been the Cafe j and the 
feeming Impoflibility of the Bali's having been formed in the Earthy 
from its Holes not bciag filled up with Earthy and its Cryftallizations. 
or Efilorefcence^ not rubbed otT, is eafily got over, when we declare* 
thof'S Holes nnd thofe Efflorefcences not to have been about it while in 
the Earth, but to have been formed by the EflTedls of Air and Rain^ 
after it hdd been by fomc Accident thrown upon the Surface ; On this 
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So[^iit]on aUby its burning with a white Flame is eafily ^explained^ 
. fince many of the Pyrites, which have fomething arfenical in them, 
bnra with a whitiih or greehifh white Flame inftead of a bloc one. Upoa 
the whole, ^what the particular Ball, Mr. Cook defcribes, might be, 
-we cannot pretend to be quite pofitive, not having fcen itj but 
the World will have ihrewd Sufpicions about it, when w^e inform 
them, that Pyritas of a globular Form, and anfwering to all the CharB&- 
ters Mr. Cook gives of his Ball, are found in the ^very Places where his 
was picked up, and that two or three have been fent over to us from 
thence, one of which only remains at this Time, the others having, 
after being covered with the Efflorefcences, defcribed by Mr. Cook^ and 
;grown rotten^ and cavernous, &llen into .'Powder. 
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ZOOPHYTES 



rHE Term Zoophyte, bmng mejftbofewmt foamiiJm nj tinngm 
Nature J)as done great Honour to many of the Defcribers eftbe WmrH 

of Nature who have adapted it. We fatter ourfehesjbat it was never 
moreji^ly attributed to any things not even to the Animal Flower, than 
to the Vegetation of Mufcles and Oifers^ or to the Seed of a Plants wbicb 
has been proved to the Royal Society, as much as Things are ufually proved 
to it^ to be of an animal Nature^ and pojffjfed of that great cLaraSerifiick 
^fffiiity X^omotim. 
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P A R T V. 

Of ZOQPHYTiESi tceatedi of at large in . 
the Publications of the J^oya/ Society. 
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c HI A p: I. 

An Account of a ftrange Creature called BBkcTB,-; de^ 
fcribed m thePhihfo^ipal TranfaS ions under tlje Namt 
of An odd Aquatick- Atiimall 

1^ T has been a Cuftom with the Botanical Writers of this compjaitant 
V Age, to ,give to any new Plant they difcovcr, the Name of fonie' 
Friend -or Gorrefpondent j or of fomebddy whom they^are defirous the 
World (hould be informed that they had the H6nour to be known to/ 
We have not a great deal to fay as to the Idea fiich Names as thefe coh?- 
vey of the Plant they are given to j but as they ferve to commemorate 
the Friendfliip and Efteem that once exifted between the feveral ProfeC- 
fors of the fame Science, and give them an ealy Opportunity of immortali* 
zing one another's Names, we think they are of very publick Emolii-p 
ment and Utility. 

Not to be wanting on our Part in promoting fo amicable a Scheme, 
we have chofen to teftify to the World our Friendihip and Efteem for 
the very eminent Sbcietarian Mn Henry Baker^ by immortalizing, fb. 
far as in ua lies,. his Name in the fame. Manner, by,giying it to a Crea- 
ture, which it is his great Honour to have had a very. confiderable Share- 
in the Difcovery of. 

If the cenforious Reader, when he has gone thro' our Animadverfions 
on this Animal, as it is called, fliould think we have dealt hardly with a 
Gentleman of Mr. Bdker*s Eminence in the Philofophic World, in com- 
memorating his Name by Means of an Animal which is no Aiiioial at all, 

wc 
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we have only to reply, thaU^imfelf and the Society are to anfwer to that ; 
that they defcribc and receive it as an Animal, and that notwithftand- 
ing all ourfelves have proved to the contrary, we are very certain that 
it is as much an Animal as he is a Philofopher. 

We are fenfible of the Juftice of the general Complaint againft Names- 
of this Kind, that they want appropriation ; that if the Name Milleria 
had been given to the Plant Coltinfonia^ or that of Collinfonia to the 
Milleria^ each of the Plants would have been as well exprefled as they 
ace at prefent, and fo of tlie reft : We do acknowledge that Randia^ 
^oerbaaviay Claytonia and Linnaa are of the Nature of Bays^s Prologue 
and Epilogue, of which the Prologue might as well ferve for an Epilogue 
and the Epilogue for a Prologue, and either of them would fuit any 
other Play as well as that they were written for. But far from fubmit- 
tihg^our Name oiBakera to the fame Cenfure, we fhall venture to aflert 
its peculiar Appropriation to the Subjof^^ and to propofe it as a Model 
to the future Chrifteners of God^s Creatures in this Way ; afHrming, 
with all that Freedom which becomes People who are in the right, that 
there is fo ftrift a Relation between the Man and the Thing, that there. • 
is no Creature in the vifible World except this, that could convey any 
Idea of Mr. Baker ^. no Creature of the human Species, except Mr. 
Baker ^ whofe Qualities approach to thofe of the Subjedt named from^ 
bimv There are not many Men whofe Names could convey a proper 
Idea of a mongrel Bufinefs, which as it (lands recorded in the Tranfac-^ 
tions is neither Animal nor. Vegetable, neither one thing nor another ;, 
but what in its true and real Nature is a tcazing,. troublefome, vexatious 
Thing, avoided by every Body that knows what it is, eager to fix its 
Claws into every Stranger that comes in its Way, when fixed, the 
difficulteft of all Things in the World to get rid of, and good for no- 
thing but to lead People into Errors. After giving the Name and Rea- 
fon of the Name of this ftrange Thing,, it is Time, we proceed to its- 
Hifltory. 

The true State of the Difcovery is this. Dr. Henry Miles of Tooting^, 
found fome Seeds of a common Plant, the Bidens^ fallen into a Ditch. 
To diftinguifti Animals from Vegetables, or from Parts of Vegetables, 
is not the Talent of a true Societarian : The very ingenious Doftor foundi 
Means to get them out of the Water, and, eager to (hew himfclf of the 
true philofbphic Race,, fat down to examine them wiih Attention, and* 
as the Refult of his Examination,, drew up an Account of their Nature. 

andi 
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and Qualities, and fcnt it with the Bodies themfelves to the Rc^al So^ 
defy by the Hands of Mr. Baiet. His Account, as it (lands in the 
Tranfadlions is, that it is an odd aquattck Animal^ found in ftanding 
Water : That he kept fome of them in their twn Element in his 
Houfe, but that they all died in a Day and half's Time j that they 
feem to be nothing but Skin^ and are no thicker while 4ilive. That they- 
have the Power, as tnoft aquatick Infedts have oi Jinking themfelves to 
the bottom of the Water on the approach of a Stick, and that when 
taken out and laid Upon a Paper they wiWfpring away like a Grajhopper. 
The Doftor concludes with an Obfervation of their great Scarcity, and 
with a Sufpicion that they are the Infeft called Tipula not arrived at its 

perfeft State. 

Baker and the DoSor had been long profcffed Friends, but alas ! what 
Fricndfhip can ftand againft a Rivalfhip in Fame. Tho' he knew no 
more either of Seeds or of Aiiimals than the Do<flor, he had no fooner 
read the Account, than fotaethiftg whrfpered him within, that this was a 
Difcovery in his own Way'; perfectly like all his own Difcoveriesj and 
was divined to breed him up a Rival in a Society where he had hitherto 
fat without Compeer. What was ' to be done ? To fupprefs the Paper 
was impra<fticable ; the Doctor would have found ibme other Hand to 
have conveyed fo great a Discovery by, hiad he attempted it : Since it was 
impoilible to rob his Friend of the Honour of fo glorious an Invention, 
the next thing was the (baring it witli him : But how was this to bo 
done ? The Do(ftor*s Defcription was full enough as to the Properties 
of the Creature; and as to the Form of it, that (hewed itfelf, as the Spe«. 
cimens fent were to be laid before (he Society. Happily the Do(^or 
had only ufed his naked Eye in the Examination, a Mkrrofcopical Di(^ 
quifition of fo ftrange a SubjeA profnifed great Things, and fcemcd re- 
(erved by fome good Angel to Mr. Baker's Share : He calls in the Aflift* 
ance of his GlafTes to his Aid, and by the help of thefe, diflijigui(hei 
what the Dodor had but a very imperfefl: Idea of, the Head and Tail 
of the jinimal. Proud of the Difcovery, he draws up a Paper as long 
as his Friend's ; in which he very carefully repeats what the other had 
laid before, and adds to it a Microfcopical Defcription of the Creature, 
cot omitting any Circumflance his judicious Eye could difcover to him^ 
and particubrly defcribingthe three Hornion the Animal's Head, and the 
Prickks that both they and the Body were armed with. The outer Form 
4oi an Object js not enough to fatisfy fo inquiiitive and curious a Genius 
- M as 
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a« Mr. Baier% he leaves it to the Do^or to be coQtent with die fbper-- 
ficial Examination, ^d to (hew his o^o Cup^rior Taknts, he diileAs the 
Body carefully, and on exanUoHig its Contents, he diicovers that it it 
truly an Animal in its aurclian State^ and feems to hold the Dodor veij 
cheap, who had confined his Obfcf va^tiops to wh^t he pow found to bo 
only the Hufk or Cafe of the endofed Aoicnal. 

Thefe are the Accounts given by theie two nioft enainent Naturalifls, 
2fi they ftapd pointed ib lately as in the four hundred and fixty-niatb 
Nuo>ber of. the Pbilofophical Traniadionsi but the Authors, as if fUU not 
judging them perle£l, have added each his Poflicript to them s that of Dr. 
ik(//^i gives us the Hiftory of an Event which befel him in the Manage- 
ment of the Creatures -, he tells Mr. Baker ^ that the ytiimaU he fends 
him were catcbed the Day before, and kept in Water in a Glais till the 
Time of his fini(hing the Letter, but that on his going, oa the con- 
cluding of that, to pack fome of them up to fend with it, he thought 
ihey were all gone, but that on a nearer view, he found they had got 
4own to the Bottom of the Water, and were there hanging together byi 
^e 7tf//x. Not to take any Notice of the farther Proofs of Aninrul 
Life, whiclr the Dodtor gives thefe poor Seeds in this additional Para-- 
graph, we cannot but obferve a little Difference between the two 
Authors that appears pretty clearly in it: Thefe Talk by which 
the Animals hung together, according to the Dodor's Account, couid 
. be no other than the bearded Prickles of the Seed, which Mr. Baker 
calls the Horns ; and as Horns graw on the Heads of Animals, and Tails. 
tt the other End of the Body, nothing is niore evident than that thefe 
Gentlemen between iheHfi could not make out which was the Head and 
whk:h was the Tail of their odd aquatick Infed, So much for the Doo» 
tor's Pbftcript. Mr. Bakery's confifh only of a Query, JVbat Animat 
is this in itsferftR State. A Query that will long do Honour to the- 
Philofophic Genins who propofed it ; to the Royal Society of Lo/iJon- 
wha were not able to anfwer it ; and to the Tranfafiions m which it is 
printed. 

Upon the whole, we have a very good Inftance in thefe ftpers of 
the State of Natural Knowledge in the Royal Society in the Year 174 j ^^ 
andj^ which is a Thing of about as much Importance to the World, of the 
Manner in which Mr. Baker treats his Pricods. The poor Dodor 
could not be permitted to enjoy his Blunder in Poace, but this infinua- 
ting Cteature muft fieal into a Share,^ muft^ point out to^ the Society his 
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Dcfedh, by adding a Figure of the Crcgturc himfclf, and «fter telling 
the World, as he plainly enough does, that theDodlor did pot icnowthfr 
Head of an Animal from the Tail, he JSnaliy fets afide his Opinion of 
the Creatures being the ^ipula, by an abfolute Qocry of what it is. 

It is but Juftice, that this (hould ftand as an evcrlafting Memorial 
of Mr. Baker's perfe<ft Skill in the Microfcope, of bis great Know- 
ledge of the Way to ufe it to Advantage, and of the impottent Dif- 
coverics he has made, and will hereafter n>ake by it. 

This Gentleman's Reputation in the learned World, tho^ not very 
incoofiderable at preibnt, is evidently of that Kind that omft contkiue 
to encreafe, fb long as he continues to write : We know of no other 
Man indeed in «bc prefent Age, wiiofc Character i; fo ptdlurcfqly 
deicribed in tbefe two excellent Lines of oar late Friend Mr. Poj;^ : * 

No Cr^ more a<5tiine in the dirty Daokce, 
Downward to clunb, or backwards to advance. 

» 

That the Blunder might not fland as a Scandal to the Age as well to 
the Royal Society -, and that its Author might not go unrewarded with his 
due Share of Fame, I, after >ip aba&dantlyib^Gient Time for his difcover- 
ing it himfelf, if he had been able, gave Information of it to the Prefident, 
and with cha^l InlQrimt«m ipmc of >tlie Seeds of the Plant, picked (xut of a 
Head of it in my own CoUedtion. I have informed him of feveral other 
Blundeis of a like ^pd fince, one hajf of them I believe by this very 
Mr. BaAer and l^is Correipandents 5 could I have obtained the fame Re- 
dreis of them as inthis Cafe^ thefe AnimadverfiQns had never been .prin- 
ted. The Prefident could not but be firuck at the Notice of fo flagrant 
an Error 3 invidious as he wa^ at the Author of bis InfqrqiaCion, he in- 
iifled on a Recantation in Forxn from the Authors of the Paper -, Dr. 
Miles v/^iS convinced and cpnfented; Mr. Baker's Name does not ap-^ 
pear to it, fotbat probably he is of Opinion that they are Animals ftill. 
The Doftor, to do him Juftice, received the Information of his Error 
as he ought^ he even follicited ^n Acq^uaintance with me afterwards r 
But muft I alfo do Juftice to the Society : The Recantation was drawn 
in Form, and had pafled the Examination of .the Society, when the 
Secretary -brought it to me to know if it was right : How was I con- 
vinced of the Juftice of the Character that Body had lohghcld with mc^ 
wJben 1 iaw in this Paper that (he DbCtor now had informed himfelf 

M 2 that 
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that what he once took for Animals were the Seeds of the Jacobtta ; Sced» 
about as like thofe of the BUens, as Muftard is to Anifcfecd; I defircd 
it might be altered to, that the Doaor had been informed that they were 
the Seeds of the Bidensi this however was too much to be entirely com-- 
plied with, the Doftor will keep the Honour of being his own Informery 
but he has gracioufly condefcended to alter the Name of the Plant accor- 
ding to the Direflions 5 and partly to iave his own Reputation in fomc 
Degree at leaft, partly to be even with his taunting Friend Baker ^ he 
has added, that he verily believes thefe Seeds were at that Time pojpjfed by 
fome AnimaUy tho' all his Microicopes were not abk to difcover any o£ 
them. 

The Secretary, heartily QX)rtified at having publiflied fuch a Paper» 
took Ibme Pains to aflare. himfelf of the Reality of the Bodies 
being the Seeds of a Plant, but alas, fo fliort lived are Difcoveries not 
rooted by Science, that in Icfs than half a Year after, when fomcbody ii> 
Banter brought him a Handful of the Plant, and afked him what it was>. 
he did not find himfelf qualified to give an Anfwer.. 




CHAP. IL 

Of the Vegetable Nature of Oyfiersand Mufcles^ 

IN the preceding Chapter, we have eridiavoured.td do proper Honour 
to two very eminent Aiittiors, ethplbyed in the railing a vegetable^ 
Seed into the Rank of Animals ;, in this we are to do the fame Sort of 
Juftice to another Author, who feems growing apace toward the fame 
jPiich of Knowledge and of Reputation, and who takes as rtiuch Pains' 
and ufes Obfervations and Arguments full as accurate and phitoibphical;. 
to reduce two Creatures that Nature certainly nieaht for Animals, and 
that all the World befide have hitherto allowed to be fuch, to the Na- 
fcire of Vegetables.. , 

This curious Paper is written by a Perfon whom the Society calls 
Dr. "^ohn Bartram^ and ftands in the £)ur hundred and feVenty-fourth 
Number of the Tanfadions. This very PhilofophicR. Writer' informs 
his Fi-iend Mr, 'Beter ColUnfan^ that he had obfcrved fomething $f an 
extraordinary Natura in the Mu&lcj, namely^, that it has Rnots, ef ti>e^ 

\fibr(niMi 
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fibrous Kind which ftrike deep into the Earth, and that it therefore 
ftemi t(y be of a vegetable 'Nature. As he thinks it highly probable that 
the Animal draws part of its Nourifhments thro' them. He argues, that 
they doubly do the Office of Roots ; ferving at once to convey Nouri(h- 
raent to the Fi(h, and to fix and fecure it againft the Motion of the Wa- 
ter. The laft of thcfe Ufes the World will certainly allow him ; and his 
Proof of the firft, which would othcrwrfe have feemed fomewhat doubt- 
ful, is very rightly calculated tp have the EfFe<ft rt was intended for, that 
is, to convince the Royal Society of the Truth of the Propofition; he 
argues, that they muft be deftined to convey Nourifliment to the Crea- 
ture, becaufe they are dijperfed at their oppofite Ends through the wbole^ 
Body of the Mufcle. Other People perhaps would have thought, that* 
if intended for the conveying of Noufi(hment to the Animal, the^ 
would not have terminated in difFercrit Parts of its Body, but all have 
gone to the Stomach : But the Society has adjudged it otherwife ; they 
have received and countenanced his- Paper, and doubtlefs will put F. R. S^ 
as well as M^ D. to the Name of its Author. 

As to Oyfters, he thinks the only Plant in the World they are Kke, is- 
the Opuntia or Indian Fig as k is called 5 there is, he fays, indeed ir 
great Similitude between tbefe. The Opuntia fending forth one Leaf^ 
which afterwards becomes the Support to another Leaf, and fo on; and 
in the fame Manner one Oyfter growing by the Side of another till the* 
Clufter extends to a great Length and Breadth, He adds, that the ol* 
Oyfter thus fupports a young one till it be prcffed down into the Mud* 
and buried forever in it, and that this young one afterwards produces 
another, which by degrees prcffes it down in the fame Manner. The 
Oyfters, according to this Account, area very cruel Sort of Parricides ;, 
but we cannot find out the Similarity between this and any thing that 
relates to the Opuntia^ no more than we can difeover any thing in that 
Plant correfponding tathe other great Quality he mentions in the Oiftcr,^ 
when he affiires us, that it has a Power of opening and (hutting it& 
Shell like a Mufcle. This we doubt not however, but tbe ingenious^ 
Author will explain in a future Communication, and if we could pre-- 
vail with Mr. ^^^^rtolend him a Microfcope, and inform him of the: 
Manner of hisufing it, when he examined the Seed of the Bidens^ we 
doubt not but he will be able to difeover the Circulation of the Blood im 
the Indian Fig> and the tabular Cavities in the Filaments of the Mufole,. 

anil 
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and thus convince the Society of the pcrfeifl Analogy between the(e feve- 
rar Parts of the Creation. 

. in the mean Time, however, let us enquire a little into the Troth 
of what he has already difcovered : He has very plainly difcovered, that 
lie does not know what the Beard $fa Mufck is ; and has pretty fully 
convinced the World, that the RoyaJ Society does not know any more 
of it than be. All the Mufcle Kind, from the Pinna Marina, down 
to the fmalleft Species, protrude this filamentous Subflance, wbich he 
takes to ferve the Office cf Roots, but which is truly of no other Ufc to 
any of them, but for the fixing themfelves by, and moving at Pleafure# 
It muft needs be very extraordinary, therefore, as the learned Author 
^preOfes k^ that the Muicles of Fenfylvania (hould do what all the other 
^lecifes of Mafcles of all the other Parts of the World always did ; no 
body^ however, will qiieftion its being properly a new Difcovery, both 
on the Part of the Author afnd of the Royal Society ; fince, tho' it muft be 
acknowledged, that all the Aothors who ever wrote oi ShcH-FiHi men* 
tion it i yet k muA bt 'acknowledged too, that neither Dr. Bartram nor 
the Rfiyal S4>cMy, feem to read any df them. How much Nouriihment 
theie Fibres i:onvey to the Animal, the reft of the World will indeed 
be very abie to judge, when they find that they neither are hollow, bot 
have at^y Commmiication with the Stomach ; but we doubt not but that 
Society will, notwithftanding any foch trivial Obfervations, remain con* 
vinced, that they prove a vegetable Nature in it. 

As to tlx very curious Analogy between the Olfter and the Opuntia^ 
and his Dedudions from it, we are of Opinion, that when he has added 
to it the Improvements we have mentioned, it will be one of the greateft 
Di&overies made in our Time ; but that in the mean while, the great 
Similarity he has made out between thefe two Things, is much of the 
Nature of that between the Man and the Horfe, urged from the former^s 
being born in a Stable. There is no more Connedtion by Veifels, no 
more Circuktioib of Juices between the old Oifter-Shell and the young 
oae^ thtkn there is between the Leaves of the Opuntia, and the earthen 
Pdt that holds the Earth it grows in ; nor does the young Oifter affix 
itfclf tothe Shell of the old on^ preferably to a Stick or a Stone ; it 
would adhere to eithi^r of tliem as firmly as to the other, if they were 
pkctd ili'its Wa^y, and has no more to do with the Shell of the old one, 
Ithan as the neaireft folid Body to it. 

The 
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The Wfiowp ^d ipgenioM? Author ccmclttdq? bi? P^ppr w|t|i tao^ifif 
ObferyaiiQn^ eqwUy wonderful ^nd i^rc witb.tl»« ptiw^i pawwlyi 

that th^ Frcih-Water Mufek i? very difv^t froio tfc« Qthicr, ^wi Iw 
t Power of creeping along the Mud Uk^ a Snail. ^ It is net >wry ^vtofi^ 
ckrAil, (ure, that the Fre(h-Water MiifQl^ &Quld b? ^«rwt fH>«a thf 
Qther, when it is a Species of a quite difi^rent Gotiiia of SbeUs^ and i$ 
ao more a Mufcle, the' vulgarly called one, than die cruftaceem.FiOi 
Q^led Lurng Oifter by our Fifhe/men, 18 aq Qtfter, What could theAathof 
think of the iSi^tf/iSa^/V/y oi Lmdon^ when he gave them an Acoocmt edf 
the Creeping ofihis Animal, as a Thing;U(lknown to them } And yet, alafy 
what did he think of then) hut the Truth ! Dr. Mortimer adda a Nate, 
tQin£x*m-them, that he had feen the very fame Thing in Bt^pnuL Ii 
is a Pity hut that he had aUo feen the Beard of a Mufirlo, ^nA coubl 
Iwve informed the Society, tliatthat Animal had fuch an Appendage. 

It may be unluckily aALed on fame fuch Occafion as this, who am 
the Authors of th^ Philofophical TranfaAions } Who are all thefe 
nameleis People, whoie Papers, we are entertained with there 9^ 
It is eaiily anCwcred^ that all thiat they receive, couatanance, and 
pohliih, by whoever it be written, is from that Time theirs: But 
if Cuciofity fhould go Aiil farther, and nfift on being fatisfied, lef 
the Correfpondents in general be judg^ d of by this very eminent one 
\k.Bartram. 

Dodor Is a good travelling Name, as the Thi^f &ys in the Pla3F,. and^ 
the Society are n^ver backward in giving thdr Friends Titles : They 
would have all their Members, and all the Cprrefpondents of their 
Members, appear Mert of Cbnfequence : 7^ Title of Dodtor befpeaks 
£^me fort of RefpeA and Credit, and is a very fafe one, when nobodjr wiH^ 
ever enquire into it, when the Peribn it is sittributed to lives in another 
Kingdom, was never heard of before, nor is ever Ukely to be heard of again. 
Words may ^afily he ufcd in Senfes very juflifiabIe,tho* not intended to ex— 
prcis e3fadly, what the People who ufe them, know the World wHl* 
underftand them to do. When Richard R»e- a Phjrfician, whofc 
Works have been attributed to the Author of thefe Animtdverfien^, pnb-- 
liftied his mock Vindication of the Royal Society, he called himfelf a. 
Fellow. People at firft chofe to underftand by it, that he was a Fellow. 
of the Royal Societyy tho' doubilefs he meant no more by it, than that 
he was a very odd Fellow:: When Richard Rock, of immortal Memory,*, 
added to his Name the figniiicant Capitals, . M. L. the World fuppofcd 

he 
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he meant it to exprefs Medicina Licentiatus^ a Licentiate of Phyfick ; 
while the ingenious Author of it, who had in Times before been a 
Maker of wooden Legs to one of our Hofpitak,probably intended no more 
by it, than to denote that to have been his former Profeiiion : In the fame 
Manner, when the Royal Society give the Term Doftor to John Bartram^ 
perhaps they intend to be very well iatisfied with the World's fuppofing^ 
that they mean to exprefs his having taken the Degree of a Do£tor in 
Phyfick: We know very well, however, that the Word Dodlor in its 
primitive Senfe, fignifies no more than Teacher, and as fuch is properly 
applicable by the Royal Society ^ to any body who is able to teach them, 
as the Peribn now under Coniideration feems perfedly qualified to do. In 
this Senfe, therefore, according to the Authorities oi Richard Rock and Ri^ 
cbardRoe^ we do imagine that the Royal Society cdWyobnBartramDo&or • 
we flatter ourfelves, that they cannot mean to exprefs by it, that he has 
taken a Dod:or's Degree, becaufe that is not a Truth. 

yobn Bartram is an Inhabitant of Penfyhania^ a Planter of the 
meaner Sort; fo mean, indeed, that he owes the little Knowledge we 
have of him, to his having been fome Years employed, ataveryfmall 
Price, to travel over his own and fome of the neighbouring Colonies, to 
trolled)* the Seeds of the jlmeri can Trees, for the Curious here. His 
Induflry in this Occupation, deferves the utmod Praiie ; and his Im- 
provement in the Knowledge of the Plants he met with, was farprifing* 
from being fcarce able to write, he in a few Years got fuch a Knowledge 
of the Vegetables there, that he became able to apply the Names he 
ibund in our Letters, pretty regularly to them, and to exprefs his own 
Opinion of them tolerably intelligible. We mention this as a very high 
Encomium on a poor illiterate Planter, and we efleem him extremely 
for it ; but to fet afide the Term Dodior, added to his Name, we can- 
not think that fuch a Man as this can be qualified to write Philofophy 
for the Inftrudlion of any Rcyal Society in the World, except one 5 and 
we could have wiftied that one not to have told all the World they were 
an Exception, by publifliing fuch Difquifitions as are the Subjeds of this 
f ^per in jtheir Tranfa<5ti0ns« 
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CHAP. II. 

Ah Account of an Animal Flower^ 

TyL E World is obBgcd- to the very reverend Dr. Hughes, a Gcn- 
tlefna.B, who has finee publifbed a wjwle Hiftory ia the facac 
Stile, ief the Dcfcriptipn, and as himrelf tells us, for the Difcav.eiy of 
this JPpft apiaaiog of »U amaasin^ Thiols. The four hwd/ed 4»d fe? 
veoty^firft Nu.mber of the Philofaphical Tranfadiioxis has the Honour 
of giving k a ?Ucp *mtpng the Work$ of the learned and aigenious, ^ 
theFjibliftiCf ofshol^^ JP^p^rs calls their Authors. 

The very ingepious Authof has not' the quickeft Eye in the Wo!rl4 
at difcerrupg Cpntr^di<2ions ; he unljupk^ly fcts out with one in the 
Title of bis A<K:ounti he e3i:preily calls the Thing that is the Subje4|: 
of it, 2L Flower, the Word Aoimal hp there ufes in an adjedtive Senfc, 
and gives merely as an Epithet, e^preffing its hawog ibme Refem- 
blapcjc to the A^iicHal Creatioin,; bqt in the very fctting out, toward^ 
the Defcription, he dfplarjEis, that it is a Flower., which .he verily b?^ 
lUeves to be an Aniqial^ aad ia three jLioes wore he is perfe^ly cplir 
i^inced that it is one. 

Whether we arc <o abide by the Name or by the Pcfcription, may 
with fome, be Matter of Doubt ; for our own Part, we are fully rf 
Opinion, that the latter, not the former, conveys the Meaning of tUp 
Author. We could have wifljecj -for this Rea^n, how^v^r, that the 
l^aroe had been changed from the Animal Flower tq the Flower Ani- 
4:naJ, in the after Publication ; but Mr. Hughes is too m«icb a Socictari^ 
to condeicend to mend a Fault. 

It is ionpoiTible to read this Paper, wifibout doing the Author of j^ 
the Juftice to own, that he is a very clofe Copyer of the Manner of tha^ 
Prince of Socictarians, Henry Baker^ Efq; a great Part of the Pappf 
4s ipent, as is uftial, in thofe of that Gentleman, in Matters foreign 
to the Purpofe. The material Articles in the Defcription of the Crea- 
ture, are in gs:neral omitted, and Matters of no Confequence delciibed 
with amazing Nicety and Precifion. 

The Creature was found in a Bafbn of Water in a Cave ; inhabit- 
ing the Cavities of a Stone that lay in it: It might as well have been 
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found on a Rock on the Coaft, if the Author had looked for it there, 
but that he has omitted to give us any information of: He very punc- 
tually tells us the Diameter of the Cave, the Depth and Dimenfions 
of the Bafon of Water in it, and the Length, Breadth, and Thick- 
nefs of the Stone in the Middle of it On this Stone, be tells us, he 
found this furprizing Creature, which he feems now wavering again, 
between the Plant and the Animal Nature, as to which of them he (hould 
determine it to be of : He calls it, indeed, (lill an Animal ; but in 
the Defcription, he ufes all the Terms proper to exprefs the Parts of 
the Flowers of Plants : He tells us of Piftih and Stamina^ of Leaves 
and Stalks, and feems to wonder that he could find no Apices. Some 
of thefe Parts, however, he alfo gives the fynonymous Names of 
Arms and Gaws to \ and in fine, concludes with a profefied Uncer- 
tainty, as to which of the ClafTes of Creatures it is to be referred to, 
declaring, tliat if it be an Animal, he believes its Stamina ferve it 
in catching its Prey \ and that what he elfewhere had called the 
Socket of the Flower, is the Creature*s Mouth, 

What is the World upon the whole to judge of a Thing, which 
the Man who defcribes it, feems in ib much Uncertainty about; and 
which the Ro^jal Society do not feem in a Condition ta fet him clear 
in : Which in the Title to the Account is an abfolute Vegetable, foon 
after is fufpe<5led to be an Animal : After this is mentioned with Cer- 
tainty, as an Animal ; then is defcribed with all the Parts of the Fruc- 
tification of Plants ; and in fine, is left in more Uncertainty than it 
was at firft, by the unlucky Monofyllable if. 

We are to add, that the Author in his later Account proves, that 
he knows full as much of the Matter as he did when he wrote this : 
Whatever he may be fufpeded to want, however, it is pretty evi- 
dent from both Accounts, that he does not want a fufficient Pride ia 
his own great Merit, or in the Confequcncc of his Obfcrvations. He 
delivers this as the Hiftory of a Creature wholly unknown to the World 
before, not defcribed, fo far as he knows, by any Author of ancient 
or modern Times. This is the Confcqacnce of wriJng before People 
have read : The Aflertion may be true indeed, in the Form in which 
it ftands; for it does not appear that the Author has read any Authors at 
all on thefe Subje(fts, either Ancient or Modern : But there is not one 
of thcfc, if he had read them, but he would have found an Account of 
it in. 

Dr. 
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Dr. Mortimer obfcrvcs, in a Note, that Gefner and Jobnfon had dc- 
icribed it before ; and he might have added to the Lift Mdrvoand and 
Rondekty and in (hort, almoft all the Authors who ever publiftied upon 
thefe Subjedls. They have all of them defcribcd, moft of them figured 
it, and have all very properly made it a Species of that Genus, diftin- 
gui(hed by tbe Name of Urtica Marina. Some of them have given 
us, indeed, fucb Defcriptions of it, as (hewed they had not a much bet- 
ter Idea of what it was than Mr. Hughes ; but there are enough, who 
convince us that they were fomewhat better acquainted with it*. 

* Thoie who would be fiirtber acquainted with the Performances of fo g;reat an Author 
as Mr. Hughes^ we refer to bis naturaJ Hiftory of Barhadoes^ lately publifhed in a pompous 
Folio : But fuch as may not cbufe to gratify dieir Curioiity at the Expence of a Guinea^ 
may meet with Satisia£Hon at a much cheaper Rate, in the Monthfy Rmew^ for Jufy 
1750; where a very entertaining View is exhibited of this wonderful Book. 
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'00 LOG T'h Ae of the three gfiat Brinthes of the Science wbicb 
re Royal Society icas efiablijbed Jor the Promotion and hnprwement 

I of under the Name g^Natural Knowledge. We doubt not but it will 

appear from the following Chapter t^ that this venerable Body has at all 
Times had, andftill has, as much Knowledge of this as of either of the 
other two. 
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Of SUBJECTS relating to the Human 

Species. 



CHAP. I. 

j4n Account of a Mer-Man. 

IT has for fome odd Reafbn^ not eafily comprehended by the gentle 
Reader, pleafed the Writers of Miracles and Mongers in the Ani* 
mal World, to make them almofl all Females : The Creature de- 
fcribed, as being of the Human Species, and living under Water, has been 
almofl always made a Female by thefe Gentlemen, and di(lingui(bed 
in our Language by the Name of the Mer-maid : We have an Account 
in the Philoibphical Tranfaftions, hov/ever, of one of thefe CreatwreSt 
vt^hich is, contrary to this general Cuflom, declared to be a Male. It 
does not appear indeed from any Part of the Account^ tho* particular 
enough in moft Rcfpe6ks, that the Author of it faw any Thing about 
the Creature that might determine its Sex, but however as he has all along 
fpoke of it in the mafculine Gender, we think it is as fairly and fully 
proved that it was a Male, as that it was a Fifti. The Author of this 
marvelous Hiftory is Mr. Thomas Glover j it ftands in the hundred and 
iwenty-fixth Number of the Philofophical Tranfadlions. 

Mr. Glover tells us, that the Creature appeared to him in Rapahannock 
Kiycrin[rirgirdia^ and that he had fo many and fo favourable Opportunities 
of examining its Figure, that he is qualified to give a very good Defcrip- 
tion of it. It was larger, ! e tells us, than a Man, otherwife like, its Skin 
tawn)\ like tbi:t of the Jnbabitants of that Country ; its Head pyramidical 
and iviibout Hair ; its Eyes l^rge and blaik, its Eye- brows broad-, its 
Moutb wide, with a biack Streak at the upper Lip, and turned up at the 
End like Mujlachios \ its Neck, Shoulders^ Breaji and Wajle, like a 

Man^ 
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Man ; 6ut its Tail like that of a Fijh. Mr. Glover informs us that k 
played about in the Water near him, and Jpoked him ja the F^ce : that 
its Afpea was^irry gtim sndiMrrible^ tfod that it dived and fofeup again^ 
and fometime fwam juft under the Surface of the Water, at which 
Time he coiild obferve it threw out its kvci% ^nd idcaw chem iu a^ie 
juft as a Man does. 

The Love of telling ftrange f toriflis has eiciAed in all Ages ; and we 
have confequently had many Accounts of Mer-maids, if not of Mer-men^ 
delivered by different Authors. Thomas Bartholin has defcribed one 
cmder the Name of a Syren 5 Barewitz another which he fwears he faw 
himfelf, under that of a Sea Man ; and twenty other People not worth 
naming, have told us twqity otber f Jfitics not worth commemora- 
ting about it. It is to be obfcrved however, that this Tranflidlion Au- 
thor differs from them all in the DefcripdaQof'xhe Creature ; they have 
probably copied after one another in this Cafe, as they have done in the 
Defcription of the Unicorn ^ but Mr. GJover^ who has very hone^Uy 
defcribed nothiog but what he faw, differs eyidently from them all in 
his Account, and we would r^omxQpnd it to the future fociaarian Zee- 
Jogifts to confider the Mer-man of Mr, Glover and that of the otbcjr 
^Authors, as two Species at leall, if not as two di(lin(ft Genera. 

They all defcribe theirs as having Hands like a Man, and a round 
Head^ this Author fraakly acknowledges that he does not know wh^ 
ther he had any Hands at all^ and remarkably differs about the Head* 
The Tail defcribed we are apt to believe was formed out of Mr. Glover's 
Fancy, from the Daihing of the Water at the Creatures plunging dowiv. 
As to all the reft, we appeal to the whole Worlds whether his Defcrip- 
tion fo far .as it goes, is jipt very accurate : It appeared ibqn .after t\kt 
Publication of this Tran fiwflion, that the Creature was no other than an 
Indian of the Country diverting bi«j3ifclf with fwimming, and with a 
high Cap upon his Head made of fplit Wood, in the Manner of our 
Bafket Work to keep up his Hair. 
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CHAP. II. 

Of the making of Rain, 



AMONG the vaft Nutabdr of Arts commuflicatcd and improrcd 
by ihz Royal Sftciety^ there la lioC dnd perhaps which would bo 
more to the Advantage of the Farmer aiMl the Gardener than this, pro^ 
vided it Could be of a limited Kind, and extend no farther than it wat 
defired to do. 

The Artitfelf 19 of BididH Origin, and H oommanicated in the htm^ 
dred and twenty^fixth Kumber of the Phlk)fophical Tranfafiions ; the 
World is indebted for it to the very ingenious Mn Thomas Gl^Wr^ 
the Gendeman who is immortalized in obr laft Chapter for tak- 
ing a poor Indian^ Who wa^ bathing in a River, for a M^r-man<* 
The Method is no more than thi^ ; when any particular Diftri<5l wanu 
Rain, rbe Inhabitants make their Complaint to ^e Prieft^ who goes intd 
a private Cabin, and as the Author aflfures us, caufes a very plentiful^ 
Shower. The Name he gives t(> this Cereniony, is, that we have 
chofen for the Title of this Paper, tbe making of Rain. We cannot but 
Ihink that the Royal Society prove fhdoifelves to be of about the fame 
Share of Underftanding wkh the wild Indians^ by their believing it : 
But if ever they (hould find the Wtfy to brififg it into Practice in this 
f^xt of the World, we would highly recommend it to them^ to take 
Care of linrittmgthe Showers to the Lands of the Peo[^e who want them, 
for fear we fhould not ifi general know quite G> well how much of it is 
proper for the Whole, as the gitat Poorer who at prefent has the 
difpenfing It. 

CHAP. III. 

A true and accurate Account of an Hermaphrodite, 

TH E World has been at all Times fond of liftenii^ to miraculoui 
Accounts of Things out of the Couffe of Nature \ among thefe the 
Htftosies of the Hermaphrodites have long had a fifft place. We are not 
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to wonder that People^ unacquainted with the Strudure of a human 
Body, and the I«aws of Nature in its Formation, (hould credit ImpofE- 
bilities concerning it ; and we find the Koyal Society of London on 
this Occafion, taking the fame Steps as on all others where the World 
was dubious, to edablifh Truth and Certainty on the Subjedt. 

We are fenfible that there have been from Time to Time fome few 
People who have not credited the Stories of this Kind, however well 
attehed, but we flatter ourfelves that fince this learned and judicioos 
Society took the Subjeft into Confideration, the Race of Unbelievers 
have vanilhcd. If any one at that Time doubted which Way to deter- 
mine in fo nice a Point, the Account that is to be the Subject of our 
prefent Animadveriions mufl n^eds have determined him : It flands in 
the thirty-fecond Number of the Philofophical Tranfadtions ; its Author 
is Dr. Thomas Allen. 

The ingenious Doftor does not chufe to call the Subjedl of his Diflcr- 
tation a Lujus Natura^ he mentions that Term indeed^ but it is only 
to condemn it ; he boldly charges Nature with a worfe Fault, he fay» 
his Subjed: was an Error of hers» and that of a very extraocdinarjr 
Kind. 

He tells us, that he had an Opportunity of feeing a Pcrfbn^ 
whom fome foolifh Parfon had chriflened jlnn^ not forefeeing that 
the Child would, according to the Dodor's Account, foon after have at 
kafl as much Right to jfobn or Thomas ; or^ that what at that Time 
appeared a Female, was not to continjue ib above five or fix Years. 

The Dodor in£)rms us, that firom her Birth to the Age of about &x 
Years, (he was an evident Cirl^ fuch as the Parfon had taken her to be^ but 
that about that Time an Accident gave the firfl Hint toward the think- 
ing fhc would be a Boy foon after, for that in ivrefiling with fome of her 
Playfellows fhe brought down two Tumours like Hernias or Ruptures.. 
He tells us,^ that proper Afliflance was immediately had, but that the 
Surgeons were unable to reduce thcfe Ruptures, for that they were iux 
Reality tiiDoTeflicles^ like thofeof a Man* in all Refpedts, except that both 
were not included in one Scrotum as in Men, but each had its Scrotum;, 
and that thcfe two Scrotums made ikcVNO Labia of the Pudendunh^ He 
adds, that the Nympka and Carunculce Myrtiformes ^ppczrtd entire, and 
that half the Aperture of the Vagina, was covered with a Membrane from 
the Perinoiuni. There was no appearance of a Clitoris^ he fays, but 
Ihe Uterus, and. its Neck were cxaftly like thofe of a Female. The 
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Doftor tells us, that (he paflcd for a Female, notwithftanding her Tef- 
tides, till the Age of thirteen, at which Time, as (he was kneed- 
ingof Daugb, a Penis burft forth all at once, and convinced the Patient 
that flie muft change her Petticoats for Breeches. He informs us, that 
this Penis in an Ercdlion was zhout four Inches long^ and its Situation 
the fame with that of the Penis of a Man : And that it had a Glans 
and Preputium faftcned to the Franum in the fame manner as in Men, 
but that the Glans was imperforated : the Dodlor feems to be in a Hu- 
mour to have helped Nature as to this Error, by making a Perforation; 
for he tells us, that there was only a thin Membrane in the Way, which 
might have been eafily got thro' : For want of this little Afliftance, 
however, he tells us, that the Semen could never make its Way out of 
the Penis^ but was difcharged thro' the Pudendum Muliebre in a 
refluent Manner. 

Such is the Account given by Dr. Allen^ of an Hermaphrodite then 
publickly to be feen in London. We mufl: acknowledge it to be pundtual 
and particular enough, but we would be glad to enquire how the Doc- 
tor got all his Information before we pay too full a Credit to it. As to 
• the Error that he taxes Nature with, we arc almoft ready to quar- 
rel with him on that very Head, and to doubt Nature's having any 
Hand in it \ we are very certain that Women, formed as perfedlly fuch as 
any Women in the World, have made themfelves as much Men as 
this Subje(ft of the Dodlor's was, by a continued practice of perverting 
her Intentions : Frequent Titillation will in many Subjects make the 
Clitoris grow longer than it would naturally have done, and what did 
Dr. Allen fee but a Woman with a long Clitoris, 

In his Defcription of the Parts, which is indeed nice and accurate 
to a Miracle, we find him defcribing a perfedt Female, and are Very 
well certified by his own Account, that the Perfon was as "evident a Girl 
when he (aw her, as fhe was at fix Years old, before the Appearance of 
either Penis or Tejlicles^ as he calls them. We (hould be glad to know 
however in what Manner the Dodbor became informed of certain Parti- 
culars of it, fuch as the Situation of the Uterus and its Neck. We 
are apt to believe, with him, that they were as in other Females, 
but how he got Sight of Parts fo impoffible to be feen, is a Sort 
of Obfcurity that wants clearing up. As to the Penis^ we have de- 
clared it to be no other than a long Clitoris, the Doftor's own Defcrip- 
tion of it proves as much 3 but how he could be afiured of what he call; 
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Scrota and 7efteSy being troly fucb, wc again arc at a Lofi to accoaot ; tfatt 
he had not an Opportunity of differing them is pretty certain, becauie 
the Subjedl was at that Time alive, and continued to be fo many Years 
afterward, when (he was feen in Holland by Diemerbroek^ who gives 
a very different Account of her. For our own Part, we are apt to be- 
lieve that the Labia Pudendi^- a little fwelled, pa(fcd upon this diicern^ 
ing Gentleman for Scrota and defies. 

The Doftor then it fcems had no Opportunity of knowing, with any 
Degree of Certainty, feme of the Things he tells us of, nor of knowing 
fome of the others at all. He defcribes the whole Pudendum Muliebre 
as perfed, but without a Clitoris : It is vaftly to his Diftonour to haw 
^en a Body of fuch Dimenfions hanging out of it and farnifhed with its 
Glans, &c. and imperforated, without finding that it was a Oitaris ; 
what he calls a Franum was undoubtedly the Extremities oittitNjm^ 
pba^ and nothing more ; and as to the reft, his own D6(cription and 
every Circumftanoe prove it to be a very Clitoris^ altered from the 
common Form in nothing but that it was longer than ufual. 

The Dodlor delivers his Hiftory of the Woman as punAually and 
particularly as the Structure of the Parts, but perhaps it would not have 
been improper if the Society had enquired on what Foundation : The 
Anfwer would have been, that he had it from the Man who (horned 
her to People for Money: A Man who could not know any thing of 
the Circumdances he related, and whofe Bufinefs it was tolelt as ftrange 
a Story as he could. The Truth of the Affair, in all probability, \vz%% 
that the Girl had gradually encreafed the Length of the Clitoris by la* 
fcivious Pradlices j or that it had by Degrees grown to this Size of ilfelf • 
one of thefe was unqueftionably the Truth, but neither of theft would 
have made fo miraculous a Story, or given the People fhe was fliewn to 
fo great an Opinion of her being a Miracle of both Sexes. The Drver- 
fion of IVreJiling was excellently pitched upon for the Means of bririging 
down the Tejles^^ it not only gives us an Idea of violent Motion, bat is 
of the mafculine Turn, and gives a Prefage of what was to be the Sex of 
the Pcrfon. The fuddcn Appearance of the Penis is another Circ-jm- 
ftance finely fuited to make the Rabble ftare, but we think the believ- 
ing it does not do much Honour to the Dodor, or to the Society to 
whom he repeated it. Upon the Whole, the Account of the Pacts is 
evidently that of thofe of a Woman, but given by one who did not 
:underftand them s and the HiHory of the Woman is taken upon Cnedk 
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^m % Maa wbofe Buiinefi was to lye, and whom we would be apt to 
imagine no Dp<^of in the World but Dr. Allen could have believed. 

He adds to this, that at iixteen her Menfes began to flow, and con^ 
tinued to do ^ regularly for two Year^, but that they then flopped, and 
/))e then began to have a Beard, and Hair on her Breafl and other 
Parts of her Body like a M^n ; that the Tbordx became broad, and the 
BreaAs froall, and in diort all her other Parts became perfect mafculine, 
her Voice not excepted, which now was Ipud and hoarfe. This founds 
very marvellous, e^^ one would think might have warranted the Pcrfbn 
who fhewed the Subjed:, to fay not only that fhe had fome of the Parts 
of a Maj), but chat ibe was ablblutely changed from a Woman to a Man : 
This however is abQut %% true v^ the refl. We meet with an Account of 
the iaa>e Hemifiphrodite from Diemerbroek^ as before obfcrved, fomc 
Yeereafter thi?, but (he was then as much a Woman as ever, and we find 
by that Author, who is a fomewhat more accurate one than Dr. Allen^ 
tbdt her Men&s flowed at that Time, and that fhe had below the Clito^ 
r/j, for fo be call< Dr. JUeii% Penis^ the Meatus Urainius and Vagina 
properly 6tuated and natural. Diemerbroek was as much in a Humour 
to prove even the Emiflion of a feminal Matter from thefe enlarged C//V 
toris's of Women as any body could be, but he was an Anatomifl and 
an Author of Credit, he would not deicribe any Thing but what he fa w^ 
nor call any Thing by any other than its real Name* 

We have feen in Jjomion feveral Subjects called Hermaphrodites fince 
the Time of Dr. AlUn^ and they have all been found to be what this 
was. Women whofe Clitoris was longer than ordinary, and nothing 
more, except that in fbme of them, this Membrane, which in Dr. Allen^^ 
Subje^a covered only a Part of the Orifice of the Vagina^ has covered 
nearly the Whole : Female Children are often born with this Mem. 
brane covering more or kfs of that Part, and every Midwife at this 
Time knows that it is of no Confequence and that no more is neceflary 
to make all right than to cut it down with a Pair of ScifTars. 

The Dodtor tells us, that this Hermaphrodite, as he calls her, had 
the PafTionsof both Sexes; it is a thing he could only be informed of on 
Hearfay, and is fo natural a Circumflance, that nobody, who ever fhewed 
an Hermaphrodite, ever miffed it : Thofe who have been fhewn un- 
der the Name of fuch lately have been all taught to tell us that 
they had more Paffion for Women than for the other Sex y as to Dr. 
Allen^s we have an unlucky Proof in his own Account of her having the 
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Paflions of a Woman ; for he tells us of her falling violently in love with 
a MtMi at Sight, geting into Hyfteric Fits about it, and being cured by a 
Galbanum Plaider and the like Remedies ; but we have an Inftance 
yet ftronger of her conceiving an equal Paffion for the fame. A Love 
Fit that took her afterwards in Flanders we find required another Sort 
of a Remedy. The Confequence was the fpoiling her, in a great Mca- 
furc for an Hermaphrodite, (he was helped to a fine Girl by it, whom 
as the Sequel of the Hiflory informs us great Pains were taken to make 
into an Heramphrodite too, and probably would have fucceeded, had 
not the little Lady died before (he was perfed: enough for (hewing. 

The World may fee by this famous Paper and oar Obfervations on it, 
the real Ufe of the Tranfadions of the Royal Society. The Authors of them, 
however little they are able to conclude rightly from Fa<^, firequently 
relate Fads, if not faithfully, at leaft in fuch a Manner, that, allow- 
ing for their Prejudice, we may judge very properly from them : 
They often mix Matter of mere Hearfay indeed with Obfervation, but 
a judicious Reader will always be able to feparate thefe, and when he 
finds in the plain Fads, Things that perfectly make againft the Syftem 
the Author infertsthem to advance, he may pretty fairly conclude that 
they are given in very Simplicity ; and are Truths that he may depend 
upon. However falfe Conclufions Dr. Allen may have drawn from the 
Fafts he lays down in this Paper, the Fads themfelves ferve our Turn 
to prove the contrary to what he intended to make out by them. They 
perfcdiy convince us that what he means to defcribe as an Hermaphro- 
dite was not an Hermaphrodite, but a meer Woman ; and as fome other 
Authors, vvho faw this Perfon before her unlucky Difailer, have alio 
defcribed her as an Hermaphrodite, we are taught by them to form 
a better Idea of the Judgment and Candour of thefe Writers than 
we could otherwife have done ; as well as to^judge with more probabi- 
lity of the Accounts of all the other Hermaphrodites in the World. Thus 
it is always in regard to the Works of great Authors s they fcrvc to 
explain one another. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Of People not born to be drowned. 

IT has long been an eftablllhed Syftem^ that People in whofe Hearts the 
Foramen Ovale remains open, nnuft die feme other Death, not by 
drowning. Syftems, however, are never of fo much Weight as when efta- 
bliflied upon Fads, and flrengthened by fubfequent Proofs of the fame 
Kind. ThtR^yah Society of London never find any thing necefiary, but they 
find Means to do it. We meet with feveral Inftances of People living 
a long Tinfe under Water ; among the other Miracles handed down 
to Pofterity in their Publications, one of them fo late as in the four 
hundred and fifty, fourth Number, communicated by Dr. Green. We 
arc to do the Doctor the Juftice, however, to acknowledge, that, he 
only relates what he heard on the Subject, and gives you his Authors 
that you may judge for yourfelves, how much Dependance is to be 
kid on them. We are informed in this Paper, that a Girl unluckily hU 
Knginto the Water at a Mill-Head, was drawn under the main Wheel, 
where flopping the Motion of the Wheel,, (he lay faflened by the Leg 
beneath it, and flat upon her Face under four Feet and a half Water,, a 
quarter of an Hour, without receiving any Hurt by it; and that when 
the Miller had looked about all that Time in vain,, to find what flopped 
his Wheel, (he informed him of the Gaufe by crying out luflily, pray help 
me out ! for God's Sake help me out if you can ! The Fellow we a re told 
no fooner found her Situation, than he found Means to get her out; and 
wc are afTured fhe was very brifk after the Accident : She died, indeed, 
fome Days afterwards of the Hurts fhe had received, during her lying un- 
der the Water ; but it. is clear enough that Drowning had no Share in 
her Death. 

The fame Story fometimei makes a very different Figure as it gets into 
different Hands : There are not wanting People who affert, that the Girl, 
who is theSubjeft of this Hiftory, did not lie under Water quite a Mi- 
nute, and that fhe did not cry out for Helptill her Head was above the Sur- 
face, her Leg being at that Time held fall by the Wheel : But thii would 
be taking all the Miracle out of the Story, and rendering it not worthy the. 
Attention of fo wonder-loving a Body as the Account is addreffed to. 
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As to the Author of the Relation, we have no Right to charge him 
with any Aflertion about it : He gives us the Story from the Miller, 
and figned by the Miller and his Family j he is not the Author, indeed, 
but the Tranfmitter only of the Account, a Circumilance, that it would 
be well to attend to, in Regard to many of the Papers in this wonderful 
Colledtion : But if the Doftor himfelf had afferted it, where had been 
the Reafon to fufped the pundaal Veracity of the Relation, when vtre 
have in the three hundred and thirty- ieventh Number of the fame 
Tranfaftions, an Account of a Woman that lay fix Days buried in Snow, 
without receiving any Harm by it ; and another in the hundred and 
eighty-third Number, of a Man who happening to flip thro' the Ice 
which was over a Canal, was found two or three Days after flanding 
upright upon his Feet at the Bottom, and taken out without having 
received any Harm, after he had been there all that Time very peace- 
ably amufing himfelf with liftening to the Bells of the next Town. 

In fliort, we would advife the prefent Members of this renowned So- 
ciety never to be afraid of repeating ftrange Stories, for that it will not 
be eafy for them to exceed in Strangenefs thofe that fland upon Record 
tn the Tranfadlions, and that as to the Reception of them in the Read* 
ing, the Courfe of the Meetings for thefe many late Years has abundantly 
proved, that the higheft Tindture of Improbability is the fureft of all 
Recommendation to them. 
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Of BIRDS, the Origin and Nature of which 
are ddivered in the Philosophical Trans- 
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Of the ProduSion of Geefe out of Sbell-Fijh. 

• • f t • • • 

IGnoranpe is the great Fareot <>f Jidiracles ^ Che World ought ttoU 
; therefore^ to wonder, that they find more of them in the Pubiica* 
tions of the Rpyal Society of Jjmdm^ than in any Works of equal Quaji«- 
tity : yi^^ could pardon, however. Errors of Opinion in thefe Authors*} 
what we.are^ moft provoked at, is. the frequent AfTertions we meet 
with there, of Things that are imilpofilble ; Uiftories of Fads that can- 
not ^ve happened, and Accounts of Things that never did, or can ex. 
iift^ delivered by People who pretend to have feen and exaqiinod 
them. 

It is with this View, that we (hall be more, than ordinarily fevcre 
on Mr. Beaumont y who defcribes growing Entrdchi of a Foot Idng; 
and we cannojt but be of Opinion, that the Author of the Account now 
under Confideration,deferves alfo the utmoft Cenfiireand Contempt, from 
every body who knows, any thing of natural Hiftory, or who wiihes to 
know any thing of it. 

The weftern Ifles . of Scotland^ and fome other Parts pf the Briti/b ^ 

Dominions, are abundantly ftored, at certain Times of the Year, . with 
a Bird of the Goofe Kind, commonly known in tbofe Places by the 
Name of the Brent-Goofe or Barnacle. Thcfe Birds rarely breed with 
us, however, but 4eek fgr their fitting Seafon, likndsi that ^re Ids 
frequented than the Places where we find them fa «)inmon. The fib- 
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i;ig the Birds fo frcauent, and yet ncycr^ finding any of thck Nells, 
induced Ignorant Pbc^le to bddieve that tbby nev%r ba^ any ; that they 
were not bred like other Birds, but in fome different Manner. 
. About the Shores of the very Places where thefe Birds are moft ice^ 
quent; there are finitid alfo in vaft AbifndanCe, a Species of ShcH-FIC^ 
p^c|difitr:!^r qenrtaiji fiiann;e»ti)i|s* Sd^ft^p^^, .jfregatntly (bra iias^ng 
out at it. The ignorant Fifhermen, who found thefe Shells in abundance 
affixed to rotten Wood and dead Trees, that were floating iii the Wa- 
ter, or lodged by it on the Shore, foon found the Way to confound the 
filamentous Subftances which hung out of them with Feathers, and 
perfuaded themlelves, that the Geefe, whofe Origin they could before by 
no Means make o^t^ were bred iioxxi them, indead of being hatched like 
other Birds from Eggs. • . . i ^ 

So Arange a Fadt could not long be a Secret ; the whole. Kingjdom 
was acquainted wkhit, and as Miracles aTwkys acquire niore Sirangenefs 
in the Telling, the Trees floating in the Water were foon converted into. 
Tnes growing on 'theShore, and the €bdte a!£j^ 
Ihsir Feu tc: Thus arD(»be fird fabulMrf Hiftory of tht fikr iiacfe, whi^ 
waa, that t peculiar Tf ce growing in 'tbo& ParW xA i^ KHigdom, phi2> 
dosed F^utt, which, jf they fell on the Land petidred ^ 4wt i£ they fiA 
into the Sea» xi£i6h Providence fecmed to bum todant,' \tf nmkin^ dit 
Trees aLwar^ graw on tfte ShoK ^ dMa tii^^^fcy- .Degrees opened,* ztA 
kt ottt every one a young cafkiw Bird| WhJefi hf Degree^ igettlhg Fat- 
hers, grevr to be a Brent Godfe: Othqrs^ htiwtver^ Kjoarr^ed *t^di tli^ 
Account of the Fruit's falling from the Tree whole,declaring that it always 
^>p©ned white on the Tree^and the young one droppcd-odtrTHelitfle^JtJolc,, 
id it fell int» tfhe Wafer; ^ fife ;,hut tf oh the' CktttJi 4t hadifcl.' 
Ktofift ^Sirengtii enoygh fo'Wftddfe to •thfewrfter,;birt periled f(>on af- 
fljtr ks »rth fr^ii Ife* Fruifc ^^' ' ' 

NtitMrous A^coonta were* gh^n of tiiis^ sttfiefttd by People willing*: 

to give their Oaths that they had feen it, and the wife World: long, bd- 

^ Iveved it, /and received thie Httfe Differeface as to Cifcumfiatices, as a: 

tiroof that the Faft kfclfwaisindifputeble.. 

Pcojrfc, who ^er thi$ vifited the Flaces,. arid fbtthti no ftldiTjcC: 
jrowiujf there, butwure inibrnfted of. the vulgar Syftcm received. there^ 
UtO'theOrigid o£ ihd Birds,^ proudofan Opportunity of re^rfyin^ the 
l^ror^ :of theift 'Catett>pora#ies^ and Rivals in. 'Fan^,V declared die utter 
S»ifit]g Q& thei^. Geef& being produced, ia. the Eiuits of Trees s^ and af*^ 
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fertcd,. that dicjr were the^ Produce, of. ccrttin $e^; Shells, >yhkh. j^rew 
not upon 'gfoWiiig Trccs^ Ijpt.tfppn 6ld( Haiiks ord^yciCl Wcioiia of. any* 
Kind. TJje proved Fatfity ortbc, firft Miracle at on tttetc ISirdsW* 
People to liiipecfJ: that there was not much more Depebdehcc tbbe 
placed* on the ofhcf *: The Trut^ was clearing up apace/ nay, people 
went to ^ as to call them Fools who Jiad .believed an)r thing but that 
they fce3 clfewticril/ and only came to feed where tney were Teen 
wiA'tis, wheii the gtlEtnd Champion of Errors, tl)e R^al Society^ cn^ 
gaged in. the. Dispute.. 

"Sir Robert, Moray ^ a favourite Member of that Bbdy, madea Jour* 
iley on purpofe to enquire into )the real Origin of the(e Bi^d^: He brQii:^ht 
up anf' /Account 'with him t^t fettled the World in an Opinion fhat tScy 
wQrb i-eally the t^rod'ua.pf a Shfell-Fifli; and tbat tbefe, little Phiiofo*, 
flh'eils, who tvtd attempted td argue for their being hatched out' oi'Kggs. 
had impofed up6n their Ignorance. This noble Knight tells us 7n his 
Account, which is printed in the hundred and thirty-feventh Nuxhb^'r 
of the rhifofophicai TranfkAions, t]bat every thing he relates. 'he wjis 
ail Eye-witne& to. Thiat h^ found 6n the Shores of this Iflana a*deaa 
Fir-tree without its Bough's, * whofe Length and Dian^eter he, gives ^iif 
whh the fame Accuracy that Mr, Baker dloe; that of a Pjll-Box. ' *][fhe 
Trunk of this Tree had been covered all over with the' SheUs wjiiqH 
breed thefe' Ceefe, he tells u$,/but at the Time when be fajy! it^ * the 
greater t^art was decayed, and only its undernde facpifhed SjpV^\y ^^1 
of thefe he bpeiied[, and, to repeat his own Words, befounidinevery^ 
on^ that be opened^ a perfeB Sea Fowl : Tbe BtU^ he tells us, was like 
tbat of dGoofe^ the Heady Neck^ Brcafty Wings ^ Tail and Feet Elbe 
thofe ofotber Water Fowl ; tbfi Feathers ^ he adds, were evefy\wberejper^ 
ft&ly formed^ and ofabtackijh Colour ^ as wereatjp tbe Fe(t. . % 

"ftie World at this Time di4 not know the CJharaaer of tHe Royal Soct^ 
ityio wcfl as it does at prefent : Pfeoplft believed the Members of it to be 
Jt^dTfeniible honcft Men : And wiiat could happen in Confequerite of 
iucban Account from fuch a Body^, .but a general Belief chat this was a 
Faft, andthatthe'Geefewerefnreality thus bred. But what tvetc-thejr 
to think of die Credk of this Author, and of the Society who countenan- 
ced him, when they found a Maij of very different Credit, Dr. Tancred 
RoBinfmy afterwards airing diem oh better Teflimony, that the Brent 
Oeefe were biled lik^ tither Ceeffe from Eggs lat on by the Females, and 

■».»*• J J. ,>«J . • • *•• 
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that this Shell, pretended to contain them, had really nothing in 13 but 
a Fifh, as Oiiiers, Cockles^ and all other Shells ? 

As to the Certainty of the Bird being hatched like other Geefe, we 
have not only our Reafon to inform us that it muft be fb, but we 
have Accounts of Dutch Sailors, who have found immenfe Numbers of 
their Nefts with the Females fitting on the Eggs^ and the Toiing of 
fomewhat forwarder Broods running about them^ and fince that» they 
have been known to breed even with us. 

As to the Shells, nothing is more certain than that the Knighjt never 
iaw any one of all the Things he defcribes in them 3 no Bill no Feet^ 
no Head nor Tail of a Goofe, nor any real Feathers^ but only a peculiar 
Animal deflined to live and die in them, as all other Shell Fi(h dbj and 
fixed by a peculiar membranous Neck, to the Wood it adheres, to^ by 
which the wife Sir Robert fuppofed that it took in the Nouriih* 
ment. 

it is a very peculiar Species of Shell Fi(h ; its Shell is not cbmpofed 

of, two Pieces or Valves as is the ufual Cafe, but of five, two of thefe 

are larger than the reft ; to thefe are affixed two fmafl ones^ and fina]1]i( 

the fifth Piece is long, flender and crooked^ running dowji lengthways,, 

and covering the Joinings of the other Pieces on that Part. The Shape 

of the Whole is triangular and flatted, its Colour ablueifh white, fome-^ 

times wKh a Caft of reddifh. By this Defcription we may. fee hpw very 

accurate Sir Robert Moray was, who tells us the Shell-fifh is like a Mti£^ 

cle. It is fixed to the Wood by the hollow cylindrick Body be£)re-men- 

tioned^ which it can extend or fhorten at Pleafure ; thi^ hiuch refembles 

afmallGut^ and is ufually full of aglarious Liquor >. it is ^ocbpofed 

of two Membranes,, an external one ha^'d and brown,| ah in tergal qqc 

foft a4id of an. Orange Colour^ The lacgfr Portipns of the Shell ojpen 

and fiiut in the Manner of the bivalves, tjb? others by being n^oyeable 

by means of their membranous Attachu^nts give way to the -Qp<:niDg 

of thefe more eafily, and in any Dire^ion, and to the Motions of the 

Body of the Fifh. iThe Quflecs of Filaments^ which ai:c what the wife 

Knight took for Feathers^ are a Part of the Body;, of .the Fifh,. they 

are placed in a Range on each Side,, fourteen in.Number^and each divi-^ 

ded into two* They are a Kind of Arms that Nature has alloted it for 

the catching kts Prey, and are therefore placed fa QS ta.fufround the 

Mouth of the Animal, which is'fituated betweea them, and confe-^ 

^uently eafily receives what they thrufl toward it«. 

Thu3^ 
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Tiius^ much ntiight ferve for the expiaJDiog' the Matter of Sir Robert 
Jidoti^s Barnacle, but as we are upoh^the Snbjedr^ it inay not be umib 
to look into the Accounts of the fank Kind which we find in others, 
and to fet right the Whole. 

Hpneft yobn Gerard^ in writmg a Hiftory of Plants, could not deny 
kim^lf the Picafurtf (if giving the Hiftory of the OwJeTree^ as it may 
VeryWdlBicaliedi^il' we refer to t^^ written on it! 

Hi dofes his Book- itf a very pbmpbtis Manner, with the Ddcription of 
it, and,- like Mr. jirderott on the Difpofition of the Strata, praifes and ho- 
nours God's Name for it :- What Hohotir ought a rational Creature to 
Have 'for Aud^s ^o'ha^ dared ixf adorefs^ hi^ and thefir Creator with 
felfe Praife;7bn'd^'6lltijea docs ticrt e^Aft, and; that would iut,have 
;^cvcrtbdffire Order of Nature if it^hii f - 

Gerard^ /^iibst an ample Preface, in whith he tells us that thefiifelc- 
qucnt Relation cantons nothing tiitthe nakid ind Bare Truth, gives 
firft the Hiftory of the Tree that bears the Geefe, and afterwards an 
Account of another Sort of Shell, which he tells us produces the fame 
Sort of Bird. He very gravely aflures us,, that he ftiall beware of falfe 
Accounts, but that what hh Eyes bavefeen artd bis Hands have toucbedy 
tbat and tbat onfy be Jhall declare. He t^ls us, that in the Pilp of FouU 
ders, an Mahd 6e;&Co^ 0^ LJiHca frilly he few thtefc Shells and the 
Birds in them in their different States, fome very young, others ready to 
Qoxf^ out,* and iOtfa<;rf hanging*. by- tb^ Bill, ,f^ well as (bitie lull grown\ 
which he ;alib defcribes ; to. this he addS| that if any doubt the Truih 
of apy. Fact of the. Story,, let them repair to him, and he will fatisfy 
thcin farther^, h^ }hc Teftinjony of good ^itneflps. It is an acknow^ 
.kdged Point, ip^ IVfatlcrs ol.Law n^^w, tljjt any Thing may be proved 
by 5i?i(Jflnce,,,\Vrfiether Wue oc i^icy bu^i we arc to clothe due Honour 
to Gerard.hy rcnpdnding, the Wojrid, that this is no new Difcovery, but 
wa» known in the I)ays of th^t Author. 

After this Hjiftory of the Barjiack pf Sir Rpi^t Moray, Gerard goes 
'oh to give lis aji Account ' of ano^J^r j|5^d.alib.Qf his own Knowledge, 
nay of Fis own particular pifcbvcfy'k,' Thishe founds he tells us, be- 
twcen jDw^r and Romneji^ and he defcribes it as a long crimfon Pipe 
fike a Bladder full of Juice, and; having. at its End. a. Shell Fifti like a. 
finail Mufcle But whiten FJe tells, 9S,„that he gathered, a great Nums^ 
bcrpf thefe, and! en Vl^^tiiog^^tbem,. fo they were all Gooic 

;iShclls i and difcbvercd theyouiig Bi^ds in them, as he tells the Story 

him>. 
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liimfelf, in all ^hciij^t^f swd.pweecs of Maturity >ih fomc he fays tfccre 
was only a 0ii,9^\lA f^a^ftf ^W '"> 9*liei;8 the dmc Mafe. g^owft into 
tbc Form of a, Bird, '; hut nakc4 ;.in'i9thefs mfwc Rjaturc, thf?,Bird fO" 
vcrcd with Feathers, and ready to fallout of the Shells^ ♦. 

We are v^^r^j;* tg all^u^i ^^.^Jionett Mr, Gmiri&w G(^ in 
thcfe Sbclb ^af. iijijqlp >s 1^« EriqQ4 our Ro&erX difi id the ^ers; •- They 
tre ^inpther JSg9CWS^,of^i^ G^aus -of .ShcJIs/ c|ififeriiig ooly^ in 

the Largecoff iof. the ^^ef:k or Tube- by which, tbey. art fixed to the 
Wood^ the Numlw of -Piect? the Sh<^l^u compofed of is the fame in 
all, . and t h^ St^joiStuf e. of the Fi Ox with its F|lament3 the iaiiie» . 

The Autfaojs who have x^ritten qn ^ells, . have ckicribed three Kindt 
of the Concl^ ,4natif£ra but this has cicaped theii Obfervat^n, th^' we 
can do Gerard the Juftice to fay that, he is honeft in the Ddcription of it, 
as we have found it on oar own Coafts. Its Neck or Tube is as thick 
as a Man's Thuiqb^ .voy clear and tranfparent, and full of $k reddim 
Fluid. 
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TH E Obfefvatio'h that^rtain'< Kinds of Birds appfear among w 
peguktly at certain Seafens, and iat other leave as again as regci- 
iarly, has occafioned maily Oniefles in the Naturalifts as to the Place to 
which they Wti^t. Ohfc of tbd firift Oprrfirtis was, that when thty flew 
from us they wdit io oAer Kingdom^/ wliere the Tetnperatore of tfat 
Air was foch, as it had tieen; b^ was at that 'nme cea^bg to he, m t!he 
Places whence (hey departed * imd wher6'tbe Food, ^ich wds'becotti- 
ing fcarce in thofe Places, would Ixi found in fuffident plenty. Illifs 
however wis fobn baittered out of the Wctld, iand Philofophers ihrted a 
Variety of other Opinicitis; Jftaiic, tbit they really did not leave us at 
all, but only hid iJiemfdves in Hoks iX the Eari, iii hollow Trees, 
or unier Water ^ and there went quietly to fleep, till the proper Scaibn 
for them waked them again \ others declared for their abfoiate leaving 
not oiily the Kingdoms from Dvhidh ^ey difappcared, but even tlie whole 
^ylobe of the Earthy an* thaft %cy retired to the Moon. The Philo- 

' ' ' ' ■ fophical 
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fophical Tranfaftioas however, furni(h a new Syftem ; we owe this to' 
the nevef )?|ough (o be celj^briied Dr. J^btr i 'it fl^ncUf in t$e three 
hundred and thirty-ninth Number of thofe egregious Works. This 
Author, out of Humour with all (the Worlds we are acquainted with^ 
as Blades of Reception for thefc wngod ItiDCtaDtSy has found oat a new 

(icular Opinion^ that there w an un- 
Eiirthiit no gf6at I>Iftance^ to 
which tl^ 4\ Tf^ ^t /Jffir i^tqd-frinics, , mi ioi vWcb; tljey remain 
till the Sealbn of their vifiting us again. 

We would earneftly recommend it to the preient Members of th&: 
XmTSQcteffio give us fonielafffierira:ount of ifiis ihvifiBIe' World. . 
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CHAP. I. 

Obfervations on the internal Parti of Fijhes. 

TH E Anatomy of Fi(hes is a Subjed of the greateft Coriofitj, 
and one that has been the lead looked into of any in the whole 
Animal World. But it is treated in the Paper of Dr. Prefton\ which 
falls under our Confideration in this Place, too much in the focietarian 
Way. This ftands in the two hundred and twenty-fifth Number of the 
Tranfadlions, and as it has neither been contradidtd, animadverted 
upon, nor added to, in the long Period of Time that has pafled fince 
its Publication, it is natural enough to conclude, that it is what is 
known, and all that is known to the Society at this Time. 

The Dodor is, after the Manner of Tranfaftion Writers, ibmewhat 
toopofitive; his principal Aflertions are, that, i. Fijb have no Lungs or 
Refpiration. 2. That the Heart has but one Ventricle. 3. That their 
Inteftines, make many Windings. 4. T^at the Liver and Spleen arejitua^ 
ted as in other Animals. 5. ^at they have Kidneys^ Bladder^ &c. 
And, 6. That they have an Air Bladder^ ferving to make them more or 
lefs heavy ^ as they comprefs or dilate it. 

This, if we except his Account of Fi(hes dying when out of Water 
becaufe the Nitre of the Air and the Nitre of the Water are different ia 
their Subtilty and Purity, and fome other Aflcrtions of a like Kind, is the 
Subftance of a long Paper on i(y interefting and curious a Subjeft as this: 
it is our Bufinefs to corred its Errors, and fupply its Defeds. 

As 
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As to his firft Aflcrtiori, it is not true of all Fiflics ; for the Ceta- 
ceous Kind have all Lungs and Refpiration. His iecond is of the fame 
Kind, and requires to be underflood with the fame Limitation ; for 
all the cetaceous Fiflies have two Venticles in the Heart, as other Ani- 
mals that refpire have : To this Article may alfo be added, that the 
Situation of the Heart in all FKhes, is in the Bread pretty high, in thofe 
that have Gills but at very fmall Diftance under them ; and that it is 
contained ufually in an extremely thin Membrane or Pericardium ; and 
tho* but fmall, in proportion to the Bulk of the Animal, yet it is iitu- 
ated in a large Cavity. Its Figure alfo is very difierent in different 
Fifhes ; in the hx greater Number it is quadrilateral or fquare, and in 
fome, as in tht Bream Kind, it is of a femicircular Figure, and fome- 
what flatted. Its Pofition alfo is fingular, being tranfverfe, with Re- 
gard to the Head, not longitudinal. Its Parietes are always thick and 
ftrong, and as in all Fifli that have Gills, it has only one Cavity or Ven- 
ticle ; it has alfo only one Auricle, but this is very large, and is placed 
on the upper Part of the left Side. At the Iniertion of this, there are 
two Valves, one above, one below it \ and in its lower Part, it fur- 
rounds the Receptacle of the Veins, which has alfo at its Infertioh into 
the Auricle two little Valves like Eyelids. The Aorta adheres to the 
^ Bale of the Heart ; it is in this Part very fmall, and has two Sigmoide 
Valves in it \ but at a little farther Difiance it fwellsinto a Sort of Belly, 
and is white on the Outfide, and has a Number of fle(hy Columns within 
it. From this Place, the Aorta grows finaller again, forming a kind 
of Cone, and afterwards running to the Branchia ; it .firft fends one 
Branch to each of the Semicircles, or to each diftindt Branchia on either 
Side. Each Branch is foon after divided into four, and thefe running 
along the Bafe of every Leaf, are fubdivided into as many Rh* 
mull, as there are Laminula: on the Branchia ; and finally, they entirely 
difappear at their Extremities. 

On the Rim of every one of thefe Laminulse, there is a Vein, which 
empties itfclf into a general Trunk, irunning along every bony Semi- 
circle ; and in fine, each of thefe Veins, going from its Semicircle, joins the 
refl 5 and together they form a common Trunk, which is confiderably 
large, and runs along the Spine, performing the Office of Aorta DeJ^ 
cendens^ diftributing the Blood to every Part of the Body of the Fifh* 
The Vein of the firfl Semicircle of the Branchia, is firft carried into 
the Head, carrying Blood to the Brain, and to the Organs of Senfation 1 

Q and 
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and then defcen^ing ag/in, it joins with the Vein of the next below it, 
for the forming the Trunk, As to the Inteftincs of Fi(h, the Doftor's 
Aflertion, that they make a great many Windings, is of the Number of 
thofe which Men make who are very h*ttle Matters of their Subjeift. 
No fingle Charadler can be given of the Inteftines of Fifties, they dif- 
fer extremely in the different Kinds of Fifh, in regard to their propor- 
tional Length, Figure and Difpofition. 

In many Genera the Inteftine is one flrait Canal, running imme- 
diately from the Stomach to the Anus. It is thus in the Conger or Sea 
Eel, in the Lamprey, in the Needle-Fxfli, in the Sudis, and in the 
Cobitis. In many others it is once turned towards the upper Parts, and 
has no other Circumvolutions : It is thus in the Bream, the Grayling, 
the Smelt, the Salmon, the Pike, the Pearch, and a great many other 
Fiflics, 

In others it is varioufly convoluted, or has, as the Dodlor exprefTes it, 
many Windings, as in Quadrupeds : It is thus in the Dolphin, the 
Sword- Fi(h, the Mullet, and fome others: It was fome what unlucky, 
however,that the Dodor (lK)uld take his up general Characfler at random, 
from fome oneofthefc, when the far greater Number of Fi(h differ 
eflentially from them in the moil remarkable Manner, in %he Con- 
flrudlion of the very Part he is endeavouring to afcertain the Figure and 
Difpofition of, 

Thelntefline In Fifhes differs not le& in the various Kinds in Length, 
than in its Difpofition ; in fome it is not fo long as the Body, as in the 
Lamprey, and Stittleback ; this is a pretty fingular Circumdance, and 
therefore the very ingenious Mr. Arderon has taken care, not to point 
it out, in his Hiflory of the latter, publifhed in the Philofophical 
Tranfadions. In others, it is of about the Length of the Body, a[s in 
the Bream, Roach, and others of that Kind ^ and finally, it is in others 
much longer than the Body, as in the Dolphin, Mullet, and others, 
that have it difpofed in many Folds and Windings. 

The Liver of Fiflhes alfo dcferves a very different Account, from a 
Man who writes upon the internal Parts of them, from that given by the 
Dodlor. It is ufually very large in Proportion to the Body, and in 
general is fituatcd in the left Side of the Abdomen ; but this Rule is not 
univerial; and it differs in the feveral G^^^r^ alio extremely in Figure and 
Proportion : In fome it is fingle and undivided, as in the Lamprey, the 
Grayling, the Salmon, the Pike, the Sun-Fi(h, and in all the flat 

Fifh. 
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Fifli. In others, it is divided into two Lobes^ as in Pearch, in Sharks, 
in Eels, in mod of the cartilaginous Fi(bes, and in the Dolphins : In 
others, finally, it is divided into three Lobes^ as in the Bream, and all 
the Fi(h of that Kind, in the Rays, in the Tunny,' the Monk- Fifli, the 
Scittleback, and many others. In fome, it is nearly of the whole 
Lebgth of the Abdomen, as in the Bream Kind, the Stittleback, and 
many others : In others, it is much (hortcr than this, as in the Pearcli, 
the Shad, the Salmon, the Pike, and in general, in the greater Part of 
Fiflies. 

Tile Liver in all Fifli has a Gall Bladder annexed to it ; but this 
is connedled and fituated very differently in the different Kinds. la 
fome, it isimmerfed in the very Subftance of the Liver; this is the Cafe 
in all the cartilaginous Kinds : In others it is placed under the Liver, as 
in l^earch. Pike, Breams, and indeed in the greateft Part of the Fiffi 
Kind \ in others, finally, it is only conneded to the Liver by a long 
Neck, as in the Conger and. Eel Kind. 

As to the Spleen, it is fubjcct to much lefs Variation than the Liver \ 
It is ufually fituated in the left Part of the Abdomen, near the Stomach. 
Its Figure is. ufually triangvilar, fometimes fimply oblong; its Colour 
always darker than that of the Liver. 

As to Kidneys, they are extremely different, in the different Genera 
of Fiffies, in their Figure, Situation, and Proportion, and even \rx 
Number. They are two diffiiKd: ones, in all the cetaceous, and in 
all the cartilaginous Kinds of Fiflies ; and on the contrary, they are 
concreted together, and form but one Body iathe fpinofe Fiflies of almoft 
all Kinds. 

As to their Shape, they are in ibme oblong, and extended almofl: 
the whole Length of the Abdomen, as in moft of the fpinofe Kinds : 
In others, they are fliorter, and of a Figure approaching to roundifl^, 
as in the Cetaceous Kinds. As to their Situation, they are in 
fume extended all along the Spipe, as in the Spinofe Fiffies: In 
others, they are lodged in the lower Part of the Abdomen, as in 
Whales ; and in Size they arc as various ; they are proportionably very 
fmall in the Cetaceous Fiflies, and very large in the Spinofe. 

The urinary Bladder is always placed in the lower Part of the Abdo- 
men, and ufually lies upon the Redtum : There are in general two 
Ureteric, by which the Urine is carried into it from the Kidney?. The 
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Urethra is very evident in the cetaceous Fiflies ; in the fmallcr Fi(bcs 
it is not fo obvious. 

Finally, in Regard to the Air Bladder, tho* the Dodlor feeoos to deal 
with that as vi\i\i the reft ; that is, becauie he had found it in one 
Fi(h, to give it to all the Fifties in the World ; we are to obferve^ 
that it is far from general in this Tribe of Animals ; there are many 
that have it not at all, and in thofc that have, it differs extremely in 
the different Kinds, in Figure and Situation. It is eaiily diftinguiftied^ 
however, from all the other internal Parts of Fifhcs, by its being inflated 
wiih Air. There is no Air Bladder in any of the cetaceous Kinds,* nor 
in any of the Flat-Fifli or Pleurenedse, nor in any of the cartilagi* 
nous Fifhes, excepting only the Sturgeon. All the i^inofe Fifties 
have it, but they have it very difierent in Figure : In fome it is fimpk^ 
of an oblong Figure, and pointed at each End, as in the Grayling; in 
others it is more oblong, and more obtufe at each End, as in the Smelt aad 
Salmon ; in others it is oblong and obtufe in its lower Part ; bat in itB 
upper, divided into two Parts, as in the Lucioperca or Pike-Pearch : In 
others, it is tranfverfly divided into two Lobes^ as in the Bream Kind^ 
and many others ; and in fome it is divided longitudinally into two 
Parts, as in the Sturgeon. As to its Situation, it in many lies along 
ihe Abdomen, from the Diaphragm to the Anus, as in the Bream^ 
Smelt, Grayling, Pike, Pearch, and the like ; in others, it is fituated 
in the upper Part of the Abdomen, and ieparated from the lower Part 
by a Membrane. 

As to its Connexions, it is in ibme Fifti entirely loofe and free, only 
adhering to the Stomach by the pneumatick Dud, as in the Bream 
Kind ; in others it is longitudinaUy affixed to the Back* Bone, as in 
•Pearch, Salmon, &c. 

When the Dodor had mentioned the Air Bladder of Fifties, tlio* in 
ever fo flight and fuperficial a Manner, he ftiould not have omitted the 
Mention of the pneumatick Dudt, without which it could be of no 
Service to the Creatures. 

All Fifti that have an Air*Bladder, have alfo this Dudl» reaching from 
the Bladder to the Stomach, and entering either its Orifice or fome 
other Part of it. This differs in its Situation alfo, in Regard to the 
Air Bladder itfelf. In the fimple Bladders, it ufually arifes from their 
upper Extremity, and in this Cafe, it always enters the Orifice of the 
Stomach : It is thus fituated in the Graylings (Sc. but in fome Fifli it 

' takes 
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takes its Origin from the middle of the Bladder, tho'ofthe fimple Kind, 
and terminatei in the Bottom c^thje Stomach as in the Shad. 

In thofe Air Bladders which are double, it arifes from the Beginning 
of the lower Lobe, and enters the Stomach juft by the Diaphragm > 
this is the Cafe in the Chub, and ip ail of the Cyprinus Kind. 

The Ufe of this pnepmatick Dudl, \% to convey Air into the Bladder^ 
in fuch Quantity and Proportion, as is neceilary to the fev^ral Occafi-' 
ons of the Fi(h. 

In the whole internal Stru<5ture of Fi(hes, however, there is nothing fa 
very fingular, as certain Parts, which this Author has totally over-- 
looked/ but which are generally called the Appendices of the Pylorus. 
Thefe are a Kind of Intejiinuia Caca^ or little blind Guts, and are 
placed about the Pylorus, and the Beginning of the inteftinal Canal ; 
they arc a Kind of hollow Tubes, with no Paflage out of them, and 
feem to aflift in the Concoftion of the Food. They are found in aincioft 
allFifhes, but th^y differ extremely in Number, Figure, and Size. 

The Fi(h that have none of them are the Qetjtopous; many of the 
Cartilaginous: "X^t Pike, the Lamprey, tlxe Ncjedle'-Fith, and fome 
others idfo want them. The Ammoditps, or San4-]^el, has only one > 
many of the flat Fi(h have two ; the Pearch has fix or fcven large 
ones ; the Cotd or Ligyri have eight, tep, or twelve j in the Herring 
<jr Anchovy they are Icvent^cn <:^r cigKtqen \jx Nwnber j other Fi(h 
have twenty, thirty, or fixty, as ,ihe Salmon, eighty, as the Clupea ; 
and others have a hundred or more, as the Sturgeon, Sword-FKh, Shark, 
and the like. 

In Regard to thejr Figure, th^y are in fome long and narrow, as in 
ihp Salmon s in others, they fire thick and fliort, as in the Grayling, 
fuod fome of the FlatrFifb. In fome they are equal in Thicknefs to 
thelnteftines,, as in the Mullet, &r. but in the generality of Fi(h, they 
are much fmaller. Thefe fingular Appendages to the InteiUnes, arc 
not peculiar to the Fi(h Kind ; they are found alfo in fome Infefi;s. 

We 0iall conclude with fome Obfervations on the Stomach of Fi(hes, 
and QP the Dodor's Account of it : He fays it is membranous, and 
that Nature has contrived it fo, becaufe it is necefifary that the Fifh 
fliould be able to contract it forcibly at Plcafure. It is a Reafon that 
may iatfsfy a Societarian, i)ut we are apt to believe. Nature, who is a 
little wifer th».n ^e Itoyal Society^ would not have fatisfied herfelf quite 
£3eafily s but op the contrary^ ifihe had intended t^ Structure, and 
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Matter of the. Stomach; for aflifting in the contracting, flic would not 
have made it membranous. Let us look a little farther, and fee what 
IS the Ufe of this contrafting Power in the Stomach of Fiflies ; why 
it is that it may be able to break the Food to Pieces j which Food, he 
tells us, is fometimes Earth. We {hould imagine, that granting the 
Do(flor's Aflertion, that Fifli do fometimes feed upon Earth, it is the 
laft thing in the Wdrld that would require great Force in the Sto- 
mach to break it to Pieces. But where is it that that this Author has 
picked up his Intelligence, about Fi(h feeding on Earth ? unlcfs he has 
it from the Socictarian Acccmht of Whales feeding on Bole Armonick, 
uuly we cannot guefe. ThatmpnyFifli pickup their Foodfrom among the 
Mud, is certain, and as- they have no Fingers to pick every little adven- 
titious Particle off, it is pofiible they may fometimes fwallow a Piece 
of Earth with the reft j but furely, to infer from a little Dirt thus fwal- 
lowed, and afterwards found in the Stomach of a Fifl), that it is its 
natural Food, can be parallelled by nothing but the Syflem of that 
worthy Member of the fame Society, who finding a young Frog once 
under a Piece of dry Cow Dung, took great Pains to prove, that all the 
Amphibious Tribe were produced from the Excrements of Quadru- 
peds. 

The Stomach is not,however,of the fame Kind in iall Fifli, as this Gentle- 
man would infer; Nature has indeed taken care to fit it for its feveral Pur- 
pofes ; but it is a Sort of Care very different from any thing that fo truly 
a Societarian Head as Dr. Prefton's could have an Idea of. She 
has made it extremely dififerent in Size and Strudlure, in the fcvefai 
Genera of Fifh. Its Situation is indeed much the fame in all, its uni- 
verfal Pofition being in a longitudinal Diredtion, but its Thicknefs, in- 
ternal Roughnefs, and Power of Contradtion, arc extremely different 
in the feveral Kinds. It is not indeed univerfally fingle, for the Stroma- 
teus or Fiatola has two. 

It is Angular, that the Stomach in living Fifh is cold to the Touch, 
and yet it fepves for the Digeftion of very hard Bodies, not only of fmall 
Fifhes and Earth, as Dr. Prg/?M remarks, but of cruftaceous Infers, 
and even many Kinds of teflaceous Animals. The flat Fifh of feveral 
Kinds, as well as many others fwallowing the fmaller Bivalve Shell- 
Fifh whole, in great Quantities, and perfe<flly digefling them in a very 
(hort Time. It appears from this, that Heat is not quite fo neceflary 
to the Concoction of Food, as is generally fuppofed ; but that Nature 

docs 
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does much more in it, by furnifliing a pi;oper Juice to the Stomach, and 
by giving the Means of a continual Attrition, than by that generally fup- 
pofed principal Agent. 

That a very different Power of Concodlion (bould be given to diffe- 
rent Fifli, is evidently ncceffary, from the very different Foods it was 
deAined to be exerted on -, coi^ld the wife Author of Nature give the 
fame Proportion of Force to the Stomach of the Bleak, that wa$ def- 
tined to feed only cm Worms and Flies ; and to that of the Soal, whole 
common I^utrimcnt was to be Shell^FiHis to the Chub, whofeFood 
was to be at the utmofi: a Beetle or Gralhopper j and to the rapacious 
Pike, who, wl^^n fmall Fi(b, Frogs, CSc^ arc not in his Way, will 
feize on little Fowl and Waters-Rats, for ly)th theic Kind of Foods 
have been found in his Stomach. There is indeed' no Part of the in* 
ternal St^^(^;ure of Fiib, in which fo much Variety was neceffary, as 
in the Stomach, nor any in which more Varie^ has been exerted 
by the Creator. 



C H A P. ll. 

Inconttfiibh , Proof j of a firange and furfrifing FaBi^ 

fuzmefyy that Fijh will, live in ^ater» 
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THE Royal Society has ever been fond of producing Proofs of Things 
that no body ever doubted i as to fuch as the World has wanted 
Certainty in, they have very prudently chofc to be filent. They are 
* a prudent Body, and as they' do not love Diipu'tcs, in which it is pofliblr 
they maybe proved to be in the Wrong, they cliufe to advance nothing, 
till they are very fure all the World will agree with them in it. Of 
this Nature is the Problem before us : The often coinmemoratcd, but 
never to be enough commemorated, yit.'Arderon of Norwich^ in the 
Year 1744, took it upon him to prove, that FiJUiJoill Jive in Water ^ 
He communicated his Plan to Mr. Baker^ whofe Approbation en- 
couraged him to go on in his Enquiries, till he was able in the four 
hundred andTeven'ty-cighth Nunaber of the Philpfophical Tranfadions, 
to affcrt the Fadt boldly, to prove it upon Experiment, and to demand 
the Thanks of the Society for it. 

W* 
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Wc find by the D.ite of his firft Expcir^ent, and by that of the Pa- 
per which contains the whole,ihat this amazing Difcovcry waa began and 
complcated in the Space of feventecn M jnths. Confcious of the ftridl Ad- 
herence of the Body to their Motto nullius in Verba, he did not prefunte to 
cxpeft their believing io ftrange a Fadl, on his barely declafing it : He 
aflbres them that he tryed the Experiment firft on a Dace, and after- 
wards on a Ruffe, knd oiii both tvirh Succefs. He informs them, that 
he kept thele fevtrallj, and at Diftances of Time, in Glafs Jars ; and 
not to depart fi-om the Example of his Friend and Patron^ who care- 
fiilly delivers the Depth and Diameter of the Pill- Box he kept a Beetle 
in, while he forgets to give us any Account of its Nature and Strodorc; 
he tells us, that the Jar in which he kept his Dace, held near a Quart, 
and that that iil Which he kept the Ruff, was of near three Times that 
Capacity : Whether they were ddep or (hallow, whether they were 
of green Glafs or of white,* or whether they had Feet or flood upon their 
Bafe, we are left entirely in the Dark. 

He aiTures us, however, that he kept his Dace alive in Water, from 
September till Mof ; and that he verily believes he might have kept it 
much longer, had it not been, that over hurried one Day with Bufinefs, 
he forgot to changp its Water. He afTures us, however, that he had 
taken fo much Care of this beautiful, gentle, filvef-coloured Animal, 
(fuchare his Epithets) that in the whole Time he kept ir, it never loft 
a fingle Scale. He acknowledges alfo, that it was fomewhat fhy at 
firft, but he tells us, that gentle Ufage, and a little Art, foon made it 
tame. It is fomewhat unlucky, that he has not condefcended to tell 
us what this Art was, any more than what fort of Care it was that he 
preferved its Scales by. We are afiraid this Gentleman, who ufed to be 
more open and communicative at firft, is now learning of Mr. Baker 
to be a little more choice of his Secrets. 

In fine, the whole Relation confifU in this ; that the Creature lived 
eight Months in Water, and then dieci by his NegleA. 

As to the Ruff, which was the Object of his fecond Trial i he tells 
us, indeed, that it was mighty referved at firft, and would neither eat 
nor fufferhim to come near it, but that at length it became more tame 
than the other. This Fifh, Mr. Arderon affures the Society, he kept 
feven or eight Months, in all which Time, whatever happened to it 
before or after, he can aver, that it really and truly lived in Water. 

The 
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The Reader will think we banter him, in giving fuch an Account 
as this, of A Paper in the Pbilq^phical Trvnfaiflions ; l^ut \n very Sin* 
cerity, there is no more in it nor 5 docs there appear any the leaft Hint, 
that the Author ever thought of proving any thing elfe by it, than the 
very Fa A we nentioii m the Title^ namely^ that Dace and Raffs wUl . 
live ta Water j from whence he feems to infer, that all other Fifti alfo 

wm. 

- He ccmdudea with a verf ftrong and pathetick Addre& to the J&nglijb 
Virtuofi, to repeat this Experiment, anct to find by their own Expcri- 
ence,how certain al^ad k is^ that be adfanecs ; mid betakes it f6r grafted, 
that if this can ever be brought into Pradtice, it will leiTen their Efteem 
^ thofe Fi(h brought ftom China ^ which Efteeov he fuipeds chiefly to 
arife from their coming four or five tboufand Miles. 

It may not be improper to anfwer in , behalf of the Englift) Virtuofi, 
of the Number of whom we take Pridp iii declaring we have the Honour 
to be, that we do not keep thcfe Fifli of China in Water, in our Hou- 
fcs, either by way of Proof that they Witt five in that Element, or 
becaufe they come fo many Miles, but becaule they are, (as he fays 
©f that little Writer Wm^ward% Hypothefis) very pretty. 

The HAyal Society were' extremely ^itisfied with thcfe curious and 
entertaining Accounts,^ and returned their formal Thanks for them ; 
but the PeopFe out of Doors grumbled fomething about Nonfenfe and 
impertinence, when they read them, and forei^ore buying any taoxt of 

their Works. 

It was about this Time, that the falfe and malicious Report was fet 
on foot, that the Philofbphical Tranfaftions were written by an Excife* 
man of Norwich :: How truly this Denotation of Employ may belong 
to the celebrated Mr. Arderm^ his Friend Mx. Baker is beft able to tell | 
but the Malice and Falfity of the Aflertion is evident, from looking 
over the Contents of this very Number of thofe Works, in which ther^ 
are five Papers communicated by Mr. Bakery and only two of them arc 
wwtten by Mr,. Arderoth, 
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Of ICHTHYOLOGICAL DISSERTA- 
TIONS, regarding peculiar Genera or Spe- 
cies of FISHES, preferved in the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society. 
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CHAP. I. 

A Differtation on Stittlebacks. 

TRUE Philofophy defpifes nothing for being common, but 
can difcover Wonders in the moft trivial Objeds in the 
World : Wc are not, however, for extending the Force of this 
Aflertion to the Societarian Treatife on Stittlebacks ; we pro- 
duce it as an Inflance, that it is poflible to write as idly about little 
Things as about great ones. The Accounts of Whales, delivered at 
Times by the Authors of the Philofophical Traniadlions, have gone a 
great way towards eftablifhing a true Character of that great Body among 
the Ichthyologifts of £«rc^f , and to the Honour of the Author of this 
Paper, it is to be obferved, that confidering the Smallnefs of his Sub- 
jc^, he has made no fmall Advances toward claiming an equal Share of 
Fame. The Hiftory, Defcription, and other trifling Particulars, that 
a dreaming Naturalift might have plagued a Society of fuch Philofo- 
phers with, he has indeed very carefully omitted j but if Aldrovand 
were alivg again, and wanted to make up a Chapter of the Miracula 
Pungitii^ here is infinite Store of Matter to have aflifted him in it. 

We are fenfible, that People who are fond of the Study of natural 
Subjeds, exped that the firft Thing they are informed of, ftiould be 
the Names of them, according to fome good Author: We do not meet 

with 
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with this, however,' either at the Head, or in any other Part of this 
curious and ufeful Diflertation. The Author has ^ven us, indeed, the 
£;;^/r^ Names of the Fifti inAbundance: Weufuallycall it the Stittleback, 
a Name of very little Meaning, and which we fuppofe he has therefore 
omitted ; but he has given us in the Place of it, thofe of the Banjlicle^ 
alias PrivkUbag^ alias Prickleback j we wonder he did not add, alias 
Stickleback^ alias Sharpling^ alias Skitspigg^ and a hundred and fifty Alias's 
more, which he might have picked up in the Compafs of a few Coun- 
ties. As to any better Names, we are to remember, that the Author 
of the Paper is Mr. Arderon of Norwich^ a Gentleman, whom wc 
believe no body ever fufpedled of underftanding any Language but his 
own, or of having read the Works of any body that did. We are forry to 
give fuch an Account of a Man, whofe Name appears fomewhat oftner 
in the prcfent Tranfadtions, than that of any two or three other Peo- 
ple put together 5 but this is a Work in which Truth will out, be what 
will the Confequence. 

The Paper we are -about to animadvert upon, is one* of the late Pro- 
duftions of that Author* It comes fubfequcntly to his grand Difcovery, 
that Fifli will live in Water 5 a Faft of which be has given fo many 
unqueftionable Proofs to the Royal Society. It is publiflied in their 
four hundred and eighty-fourth Number. The Author communicates 
to the World in it what be thinks worth Notice^ in Relation to the Sub- 
ject. Among the amazing Difcoveries that he has made concerning it, 
he tells us, that when kept in a Jar of Water, it is more afraid of a Man, 
when firft put there, than after it has been ufed to be fed from his 
Hand : This is unqueftionally a moft wonderful Inftance of Sagacity, 
but unluckily it comes to us here at Second-hand ^ the fame Author 
having obferved the feme of Roach, and Dace, and Ruffs before, and 
indeed of the other Fifli, which for the Entertainment of his Friends, 
and the Improvement of true Philofophy, he had kept in Jars. 

Not to omit any thing material on his Subject, he tells us, that he 
catched the Banfticle he kept for Obfervation in the Month of >^n7. 
This to be fare is worth Notice -^ he fays it depofited feme Time after 
its Spawn in fome Sand, which he aflures us he always puts, (tho* he 
does not feem to know why) into the Jars, in which he keeps his Fifli 
for Obfervation. 

He was in Hopes, he tells us, of a young Brood from this Spawn j but 
that he was difappointed j and he tells us, that he imputed the Spawn's 
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not producing young Fifli to the often (baking of tlie Water : but till 
wc are bcrtter informed, as to the Matter of the Generation of Fi(hes, 
it is poflible other People may impute it to a very different Caufe. He 
telb us» that for fome Chiys after he caught this Fifli, it would eat nothing; 
but he dedroys this Miracle immediately, by telling us, that this was 
common alfo to all the FiQi he had kept Thefe are a fort of Partu 
culars, in Regard to this Fifli^ which make up the great Part of this 
curious Paper. After thefe general Obfervations, he proceeds to 
the moral Charader of the Fifh; he tells us, that it is boU^ 
quarrelfome^ audacious^ induftrious^ fagacious^ unfociable^ ravenous 
to a monjlrous Degree^ and fond of Mifcbief From this, he 
proceeds to its Locus Natalis^ not that he oles any fuch bard 
Word : He tells us, that it is found in great Numbers in aimed 
all frejh Waters^ where any other Fifh will live 5 in this, however, 
there feems to be a double Error; the Author appears to be ignorant 
that there are fuch Creatures as Stittlebacks in the Sea, and we are afraid 
that if he had not miftaken Minows, and young Fi(h of fifty Kinds for 
them, he would not have fuppoied them <^uite io univerfal in our ktOx 
Waters. 

From this the Author proceeds to inform us of fome remarkable Things 
of their OEconomy and Diet ; he tells us, that he has ieen them when 
a Board or a great Stone have been in their Way, leap up twehe hscbes 
perpendicular out of the Water to get over it ; how do the little Con- 
jurers know that there is any Water on the other Side of thefe Boards 
or Stones ? if there (hould not, however, be any, we fuppofe Mv.Ardenm 
will tell us, they have nothing to do but to leap back again. 

From this,he proceeds to lay before us,the Mifchief they are continually 

doing, whk:h he fets at no lefs, than the robbing the Mafters of Fifh- 

Ponds of a very confiderable Part of their Profit, by eating up a great 

Quantity of the Spawn and of the young Fifh produced from it. This wife 

Author feems not to know that Nature has provided for all this Devafta- 
tion, in the abundant OffTpring of many Animals, and in none fb much 
asi in the Fi(h Kind, or that in all breeding Ponds, in fpite of thefe 
Deftroyers, there feldom fail as many of the young Fry to grow up, 
as are able to live by one another. 

The voracious Quality of this Fifh,is indeed, according to our Author's 
Account, pretty remarkable : He aflures us, that the fingle Fifh which 

he 
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he kept in the Jar, eat up, in his Sight, ao lefs than fcvcnty-four young 
Dace in five Hours. 

The only Particle of the natural Hiilory of the Subjed that this Au- 
thor gives uSy is the tellmg us, that it has feveral offeniive Weapons 
or Spines placed upon its Back and Sides : But he unluckily, like a true 
Societarian Naturalift, forgets to tell us, how many there are of them. 

We are apt to believe that Authors have two Motives in general for 
writing, Oftentation, and the Inftru&ion of the People who read their 
Works ; but there is a Secret of fome Confequence, which Mr. Ardt^ 
ron ihould be informed of ; that is, that unleis the latter of thefe Con- 
iiderations be provided for, the former will be apt to mifs of its Aim. 
What Inftrudion, we would a£k, can the World receive from this te-* 
dious, trifling, and erroneous Paper? what Informatiop, even in the 
Hiftory of the little Creature that is the Subject of itf 

We have two different Species of this prickly Fifh in our Brooks and 
other Waters, which is a Fad this Author feems to beperfedlly %norantof| 
and has fo managed it in his Defcription, that we muft be ignorant too^ 
which of the two it is that has been the Subjed of his curious and im- 
portant Obfervations. 

As we have obferved in the Beginning of this Chapter, that no Sub--- 
jeft is too common for the Exambation of true Philofophy, we (hall ver-. 
ture, trivial as this SubjeA may ieem, to fpend a few Lines in mak* 
ing up the Author's Deficiency on it ; that LP any body may have had the 
Curiofity to wifh to be informed of the Nature and Charaders of the 
Fifh, that all this Writing has been about, they may not be totally dif^ 
appointed. 

The ichthyological Writers have all given its Hiftory more or lefs 
perfectly, and confequently, if this Writer had had the leafl Acquain* 
tance with any one of them, he muft have been a little better informed 
of its Hiftory, than he appears to be by his Paper. Ray calls it Pifci^ 
cuius Acukatus : Gefner defcribes it under the fame Name ; and others 
have called it Pungitius and Pungitiens\ Spinacella and Spinacbia. 
Thefe are all Names invented to expre& its having Inftruments to prick 
and wound with ; but this is common to it, and to many other Fifh 
of diflFerent Genera. The later Writers have called it Gqfterojieus, the 
Fifli with a boncy Belly. This expreflcs a Singularity, that diftinguiflies 
it from all other Fifli, and is common to the whole Genus, of which 
there are three Species. 

The 
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The gencrical Charaftcrs are, that its Belly is almoft entirely 
covered with boney Lamina of an oblong Figure, that its Belly Fins 
have only two Rays or Nerves to each, and that one of thefe is much 
larger than the other, and is prickly ; to which is to be added, that the 
Membrane covering the Gills, has three Bones in it, which are of an 
oblong Figure and flender. 

According to his Chara6ler of the Stittleback, there are three Species 
of it ; two of them of the frefh Water, and one of the Sea. 

Of thcfrcfli Water Kinds, the one is larger, the other fmaller. The 
larger 'has only three Prickles on its Back, and the fmaller has ten. 
The Sea Stittleback is much larger than either, it grows to five or fix 
Inches long, and has fifteen Spines or Prickles on its Back. 

The common larger Stittleback, which is what we are apt to fancy 
our Author means by his Defcription, has a very large Mouth, with 
Rows of fine Teeth in both Jaws, but none on the Tongue or Palate: 
Its lower Jaw is fomewhat longer than the upper, and its whole Head 
is large in Proportion to the Body, Its Noftrils are very fmall, its Eyes 
large, and the Coverings of its Gills broad and firm. Its Linea lateralis 
or Line running down the Sides, is nearer the Back than in the gene- 
rality of Fifties, and runs parallel with it till near the Tail, where it 
rifes into a Sort of Prominence, in fome Degree refembling a Fin j 
fo that the hinder Part of the Body, fo fair, appears fomewhat quadran- 
gular. 

Its Breaft is armed with two oblong and very hard Bones which co- 
ver it, joining together at the anterior Part, but not at the pofterior : 
Juft above this bony AVmature of the Breaft, there is a very large Muf- 
cle, covered with a fmooth Skin, which. ferves to move the pedoral 
Fins. The Belly is in the fame Manner as the Breaft, covered with 
another double and oblong Bone, which extends as far as the Anus j and 
at the anterior Part of this, there goes oflf on each Side another oblong 
flat Bone ; thefe ftand at right Angles with the former, and ferve for 
ftirengthening the Sides j and finally, befide all thefe, the whole Length, 
from the pedtoral Fins to the Tail, is armed with a Covering of Bone?, 
oblong and narrow, placed tranfverfly to the Body of the Fifh ; thefe 
are twcnty-feven in Number, the largeft are in the middle, thofe to- 
ward the Ends are fmaller. 

To go no farther, here is a Strudlure in one of the meaneft of all the 
Fifti Kind, that ftiews it is far from below the Regard of a Philofopher, 
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CHAP. II. 

An Account of the Molaor Sunfijh. 

THE Socictarian Writers have always been famous for their De- 
fcriptions and Charadlers of Animals j they have feldom let any 
thing that appeared flrange to them efcape without a Differ tation, and 
their Diflertations have generally left their Headers about as wife, in 
regard to the Subjcft, as they were before. The Sunfifti is a Creature, 
the Figures of which have fo fmgular an Appearance, and the Defcrip*. 
' tions of which have been in general fo inaccurate, that it were; much to 
have been wiflied, that when it fell in the Way of a Philofopher, it 
might have been fomewhat better explained to the World : The Fi- 
gures given of it in general, give People an Idea, not of a whole Fifh, 
but of the Head of a large one cut off from its Body ; and moil that we 
have from its Dcfcription is, that it is as thick as it is long* We owe 
the Account of it, that is the Subjedt of our prefent Obfervations, to 
Mr. Barlow : It ftands in the four hundred and fifty-fixth Number of 
the Philofophical TranfadliOns. 

This very accurate and pundthal Author, tells us, that it weighed five 
hundred Pounds, and that it was taken on the 28th Day of June^ in 
the Year 1734. He mentions another, which he had heard of, that 
was larger, and tell us that the Tail was fcolloped, and the Flc(h grifly 
and hard. This is all that regards the Defcription of the Fifh, and 
(hortasitis, we could have fpared.fome of it : We (hould have been 
full as niuch inftruSed in the Nature of the Fifli, if he had, inftead of 
the Day of the Month when it was caught, told us how many 
Teeth it had, or endeavoured by a Difledlion to have found out whe- ^ 

ther we are 10 believe SahiaUy . when he tells us that it is viviparous. 

ThoVthis is all the Htftory Mr. Barlow gives us of the Mola, it i$' 
not, however, all that he fays about it: He tells, that its Flcfh, on 
Boiling, turned to a Jejly, which he found anfwered all the Purpofes 
of Pafle. A Societarian Author makes but a very bad Figure, if he 
is not able to quote the Ancients: The glutinous Subftance, to which 
the Flefli of this Creature ^Doiled, gave Mr. Barlow z happy Opportu- 
nity of (hewing the Society that he bad read tbem^ and the. World that 

he 
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he knew nothing of what they have (aid. He afTures the Society, that the 
Defcription which Diofcorides and Plir^ give of the Ichthyocolla or Glue 
FUh, prove, that it was not the Sun-Fi(h : An amazing Di(covery \ * 
the Society is fond of fuch. The eafieft of ail Difcoveries are thofe of 
Things, that every body knows before ; and the iafeft of all Subjedi 
to ipeak positively of, are thofe which all the World are agreed about. 

After mentioning what he does know, in regard to the Nfeaoing of 
the Ancients, as to this Subjed, the Author launches out into what be 
profeflcdly does not know, that is, whether our Ichthyocolla or Ifin^ 
glafs-Fifh, is the fame with that of their Times; of this he profefles be 
is ignorant ; it is an Ignorance, however, we are to inibrm him, that 
a Naturalift ought to be ibmewhat aihamed of; and that any Mu ought 
to have got rid of, before be prefumed to write on the Subjeft Co a Riyd 
Society. An Ignorance of this Kind is not to be fet r^t, perhaps^ 
by reading one Author alone ; but by examining and comparing theoa 
all, it frequently nuy. In this OUe in particular, we have the Hca* 
fare to aiTure Mr. Barhw^ that it might ^ and would wi(h,. that ibr the 
future, both himfelf and the other Authors of the Philosophical Tranf-- 
adtions, would find it necefiary to read before they write ; to underftand 
Things befiore they de&ribe them. 

The Mola or Sunfi{h has been, as well as the GluefiOi or Ichthyocolfai^. 
defcribed by the Ancients ; ib that if Mr« Barlow had known as mucb 
of thofe Authors, as a Man ought to do, whoprefumes to quote them^ 
he would have been able to infomv himfelf, that there was yet more 
Proof than he law of that great Difcovery he has to boaft of, namely^ 
that the Ichthyocolla of thofe Times, is not the Sunfifli of oar Daya». 
Thefe unlucky People, however, thp* they knew it and defcribed kwitb 
fufficient Accuracy,^ they have neither called it the Sunfi(h nor the MilU 
{lonefi(h, nor the Mola, and how (hould fuch an Author as Mr. Bmrkw^ 
have any Idea that they meant this Creature by the ftrange heatbeni(h 
Name of Ortbragorifcus f Rondeietius and Gejker borrow this Nam& 
from Pliny^ and add to it, ^five huna Pifcis^ the Moonfifli ; Sahiam 
is the Author, who gave it the Name of Mola ; and from him Jobnfon^ 
CbarUton, Willougbby^ and Ray^ have taken it > they all defirribe the 
FiAi under it, but ufualiy with an Addition of Sahian'^ Name^ as the 
Inventor of it ; Mela Sahiani is the Name they deicribe it under. The 
voluminous jUdrovand^ famous for reading a great deal, and foi^tting 
half of it^ has called it iis/s Rondekui-, but he bloodcrs in this t 
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criptlon ; but our Work, as a Supplement, would be imper£:A, if - 
omitted an Account of a Sut^eft where the Author has not cc 
delcended to give any. 

As to the IchthyocoUa of the Ancients, Mr. Barlow tells the As 
Society, that he is ignoraut whether that was the lame with our Ichtfa 
ocolla or IfingUis Fifli or no. We fhould be ferry to leave the Rpac 
in an Opinion of our Ignorance too, and (ball therefore obferve, tl 
it certainly was. All the Accounts that they give of their Icbthyocot 
tend to prove it, and when confidered together, th^ leave n 
the leaft Room to doubt of it. We are not, however, without foe 
Confufion and Error about it, both in their Times and in much lab 
Plir^ defcribcs it twice under two different Names, in the ninth Boc 
and fifteenth Chapter,- under the Name of Mario j and in his thirt 
fecond Book and feventh Chapter, under that of IchthyocoUa. 

Thebter Writers have alfodercribed three Fifhes of this Kind ; tl 
Hufb GermanoruDa, the Exos Pifcis, and the Antacaeus; all whic 
when their Accouno are ftriAly examined, and the Varictiesof the &n 
Fifh noder diffident Circumftances of Age, &c. are confidered, prai 
(D mean only the fame Species ; fb thit the Authors coj^tng in gre 
'fftrt from one another, have endently been dcfcribing the iame FiJ 
nnder three Nama. Whoever will take the Pains of opmparing.G^ 
mr'* Defcription of the Hufb Exos and Aotacxos BoryfUienis, and < 
comparing with them RnuUlefi Excis and Aiitacsnis, and jSUmanA 
Hofo and IchthyocoUa, vnU make this oat very dearly, as well as thi 
the Antacanis arraxato$ of EA'nn and Stntte are the fame I^fb. Th 
Flfh is of the Anipenfer or Sturgeon Kind, and is diftinguUhed from tfa 
common Stu^eon by its wanting thofe Tubercles which that fa». Th 
nore accurate Authors have caUed it'hince Accip^fer Tuberculis ca 
rens. Whoever is acquainted with the Fignre of the Sturgeon wiU b 
ienfible of the aina2ing Difeovery of Mr. Barkw in his Paper, who ha 
lound out that it b not the &me fifh with the Mcrfa. 
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CHAP. III. 
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Of males. 

- ■ • • 

'Tp H E Whale has the Honour of having afforded more Employ- 

X ment for the focietarian Pens than any other of the Inhabitants 
of the Deep i but it is not the Fortune of every SubjeA that is much 
written upon by thefe Authors^ to be mod elucidated. We meet with 
no leis than five Papers pn this Subjed in the Tranfaftions of this me« 
morableBody, which^ ^taken together, ^e us however lefs information [ 
than might have been conveyed (if any of the Writers had been quali- 
fied to give it) in the fifth Part oS one of them. They are indeed, ac- 
cording to the Cuftom of the Works of the Authors of this dignified. 
Rank» abftrufe tho' unfcienti^ick, redundant tho^ imperfect. 

The firft of them has the Honour to be of the Number of thofe Pa* 
pers which introduce the Philofophkal Tranfadions to the World : It 
flands in the very firfl: Number ; its Author, who feems to have had 
Nf odefty enough to be fenfible that he vras writmg what he oujght to be 
a(ham*ed of, has given us his ProfejUion inftead of his Name, and to 
the irreparable MisfbrtuQe of the Writers oi iElogjies on Naturalifb^ 11 
loft to all Remembrance. 

The Second is by a Man, who wanting the Modefiy of the former 
Writer, tho* not his Ignorance^ acknowledges his Name to be Norwood^ 
We (hall fay no more of the Charader of this Author, than that this 
Paper is the only Teftimony we have that he ever exifted, and that it 
had been no great Lois to the World, or Injury to Mr. Norwooits Cha<* 
rader, if we had not had this. 

The Third is by the honourable Paul DudUy of credubus Memory, 
a Gentleman damned to Fame by many a wellrintended but ill-executed 
Paper, one of the firft Encouragers and Supporters of this now immor* 
tal Society, and who feems to have had. a very great Share in the efta« 
blifhing, by Example, the Principle, fince fo happily introduced into 
the Body, that it is not necefiary for a Member of a RpyaJ Society to im* 
derftand the Subjed be writes about. 

St The 
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The Fourth is by Dr. Steigeriabl^ an Author wc have already had 
Occadon to mention on the Subject of another Paper. And the lad by 
Dr. Hampe^ a Gentleman tleferviedly eminent for his Knowledge m 
Minerals, and who, if he could have perfuaded himfelf to difpenfe with 
the e(labli(hed Cuftom of the ^ocietyy ^tfid employ his Pen on Sabje£ts 
heunderftood, would not have given us Occafion topafs an unwilling 
Cenfure on a Man whom we have much Reafon to efteem. 

The fii-ft of thefc Papers iion the Whale-FKhing about ISermudns. 
The Author fcts out with celebrating the Bermudas Whales for their 
ixtradrdinary Fierceneji and Swiftwfs \ ^fter this "he teHs -us, that the 
Head cf tlie Pi(h is frett^ iAj^; ttet it refembles the Sptcm pilled 
Juibritf^ and th«t when ftrtick it makes a biJfedus Ibanng^ at which all 
the fnaks within 'Hearing fiocit :t$ tbe Place^ ytt wrtbmtflriking or do^ 
ing any Harm. • 

Such is the Subjedl of the feft fi)cietariah Paper on VV^les^ ctje of 
the *i*ft pubiiftied tender the ^ry ^pproptkte Name' of Pbitgjopliicat 
7ranfaSliom^ and which the Atifhors <of the reft have efbblifltjed as a 
Sort of Model for thtlr fncceeding Produ€lionf • 

As to the Fiercenefs atrd Svdftnefi df theie Animah, they are QudHies 
that might about as properly have been alVfibuteH to a. Gimel or an file- 
phant. How. jitft the Idea intended to be coii Vcycd by the Term fretty 
htuffmvfht^ Ixannottakenpontne to jiidge; I ordft with ail cfae'llQ- 
6iiUty acknowledge n^ ignorance df ^^ EngUJh Language {k^ -hx as to. 
confcf$ I do not know what it means as a Term of Defcription of Shajpe. 
I do not know whether it is taking quite fo much Shame upon myfelf 
to confefs the fame Ignorance in regard to the Word yubartes^ fince 
Aere ieetns a high Prtybability that it is of no Language at alK 'It ia 
femewbat unlucky however, that ah Atithor fliould'chufeto fete him- 
felf the Trouble of a Defci^ioA of Particulars by itfcring his Subjeft 
to another that no-body knows any thing of. 

As to the kft important Aflertiony we cannot but allow it to be ex- 
tremely pretty and philofopbkral, and ibould bie very glad for the fike 
of the Whale-^FiOiers that it were true. How certain, how eafy, and 
how vaftly profitable would that Bufinefs become, if it were pofflble to 
iind any Way of bringing this about in Fadl ; if no more were neceffltiy 
than to ftrike one Whale to fupply the vif hole Fleet ; if the Inftant ono 
felt the lion, all the reft would rife, as (his Author telh m, to die Sur- 
^ftce, and offer their Bodies to the Stroke with the utmoft Calmnefi and 

Tiaa- 
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Tranquility, wkTiout doing or attempting any Ir^ury to the I^ople -en- 
gaged In -the Ff(hery. 

Mr. Norwood, the Aathorof the i€tK>nd Paper On this Subjeft, which 
is pabliflied in the thirteenth Number of the Tranfaflions. writes on 
ffie fiime Salted with the former, the WhaIe*FiAiery of Bermudat, 
Hefay«:nuich 6f the Goodneis of the Boata, the Rowers, and the Har- 
ping-Irom employed in this Service \ the laft of thefe he tells us are 
ikftened to a &j/i&f Rope ; the Meaning of which Epithet we have un- 
kickity fought in vain in many Di&ionarieB. Perhaps it would be a Ian* 
dable Undertaking to give the Wwld a DiAbnary of the hard Words in 
the Pbiloibphical Tranfudions, as People have done in regard to the 
Qritk Teftailtient. The Difficulty would be in fiixling a Linguifl qua« 
lified for the Tafk. What may be expedted firom Mr. Jobnfon we ara 
not yet in a Condition to guefs i certainly the very qualified Mr. Bad^ 
dam^ yksp \m wcot^ a Table profefledly on this Sulo^dfc at the End of the 

firft V6lu0)cof||i9j«didou.8 Abridgment*, has omitted all tbcfe tho' 
tbey^ate in &at very Volume. 

. All that the Author of this Paper has given u$,^a5 to the Deicription or 
Hiilcvy of the Fifh which is the Sabje<5l: of it , is comprised in one XJAe; 
He iays, the Whale of B^f'^i^ikf is fmaller tHan the Whale of GrHn^. 
bnd^ onhickily forgetting that his anonymous PredeceiTor before cele- 
brated has told us that one. of thofe kilkd in the Expedition he com^ 
mtmicates, was near ninety Feet long, and its Tail three and twenty 
Feet in Diameter. It is pretty cleir that a Wbak of this Size is not 
much fmaller than thofe caught at Greenkmd ; but who (hall determine . 
when fiich Authors dififer i 

Tho' thQ two Papers we have already done due Honour to, do not 
raife in the intelligent Reader an Expectation of much more than is 
contained in tbem^ the Third carries a much bolder and more pro- 
mifing Title ; its Author calls it no lefs than an EJfay on the nsturai 
Hiftory ^of Whales. He adds, th^t it oontains a particular Account of 
the Ambergris found in the Sperma Ceti Whale ; bu| as we do not join 
with this Author in fuppofing thatDrug of Animal Origin, we (hall poft.. 
pone the Confideration of that Part of his Paper to its proper Place^ un- 
der the Article Ambergris* 

* We wouU not be underftood in tlus Place as cenfuriagi tbii Abri^i^ of unabridgable 

Works : We think his Altem^t has one great AdVantafe over all the od)en» it is the 

ihorteft. 

It 
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It k no rare Thing to find the Authors of thefe celebrated Works 
contradiding one another ; they are not of the Number of thofe People 
who think it necefiary to read before they write. This Gentleman 
quite forgets the Determination of Mr. Norwood^ who declared a ninety 
Foot Whale to be a finali Fi(h, and fets out with telling us, that his 
firft Whale is a very large Fifh, for it was fixty or feventy Feet inLengtb, 
and we cannot but be of his Opinion in this RefpeA, tho' we diflent 
from Mr. Norwood's in it. This Gentleman baulks a little the Ex* 
pedtation raifed by his Title, in the firft Sentence of his Paper: He tells 
us, that what he has to £iy in it relates only to the Whales found on the 
CoiA of New England : of thefe however he diflinguiflies, and accord- 
ing to the Fafhion of thefe Writings defcribes five Kinds. The Reader 
will not expe(ft after this Charader of his Defcriptions to find either the 
icientifick Name at the Head of them, or the Chara&erifticks of 
the Species in them. The five Species he mentions are, firft, the 
right Whale, fecond, the fcrag Whale, third, the Fin-back Whalct 
fourth, the Hump-backed Whale, and fifth, the Sperma Ceti Whale. 
What founds moft like Dcfcription in this Author's Account, is, that 
lac &ys the Bodies of the finbacked and humpbacked Whale zxtjhapii 
in Reeves length wife from Head to Tail ; but till we have fuch an ex- 
planatory Didionary of the focietarian Words, as we have already had 
Occafion to wifli for two or three Times in the Courfe of this Chapter^ 
it will not be eafy for any body to profit of the Defcription Mr. Dudley 
gives us. The great and univerfal Character of Whales in general, or 
the genuine Diftinftions of each Species, this Author has as careftilly 
omitted, as if to do right were of all Things the one to be moft drea- 
ded. He tells us, that the Whales inTgeneral arc gregarious, and 
ufually go a hundred or more in a SiuU, another focietarian Term, as 
to which however we have this Advantage over the reft, that it is pof- 
fible to guefs by the Context what it means ; how ought this to make 
the Whale-Fifhers pray for the Truth of our firft Author's Affertion, as 
to their attending thgir wounded Companion, as one fuch 5^7/ would 
furnifli them out pretty fufficiently ! One further Affertion we cannot 
omit doing this Author the Honour of mentioning, however, which is, 
that the right Whale feeds on Bole Armonick, or an Earth at leaft which 
the People call fo. The Food of every Animal ought to be al- 
ways made a Part of its Hiftory, but we are apt to believe that this is a 
Food no body ever found out for any Fifli in the World before. Mr. 

Dudl^ 
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Dudky had not the Teftimony of his own Senfcs for this indeed, any 
more than for what he mentions (bon after, of the fame Creature's 
^mming the Surface of the Water to take in a reddi(h Spawn or Brett 
which lies on it for Miles together : What this Brett is, whether an 
animal or a vegetable Subftance is noteafily to be determined by the Ac* 
count we have here of it, probably at leaft it is not the fame with the 
Bole Armonick before mentioned, tho' that being profefledly not Bole 
Armdnick neither, it is not to be rafhly afcertained if they are two dif- 
ferent Subftances. Which Part are we to take when Authors who dif- 
fer are both in the Wrong ? this is a difficult Tafk; it is a Tafk however, 
we (hall very frequently be led unto in the Courfe of this Wqrk, and in 
general the Determination that comes neareft right will be, that Truth 
muft be ibught jfomewhere elfe. After the Hiftory of thefe Fi(h, this 
Author, in the Manner of the inde&tigable AUrwandus^ comes to the 
Miracles concerning it. The firft of thefe is, that it ejcdls the Excre- 
ments out at the Anus if wounded, but we cannot forbear wi(hing, for 
the £Jcc of the Miracle, that it had ejeded them from fome other Part : 
Others have talked of a Whale's overietting, or even (battering a flight Boat 
to Pieces with a Stroke of its Tail; but this Au^or tells us of Boats being 
cot down from Top to Bottom by a Stroke of a Whale's Tail, and that as 
evenly and finoothly as if it had been done with a Saw/and that there' 
was not the lead Splinter, tho' the Gunnels were of tough Wood; by diir 
Account we are informed by the bye that tough Wood is the readieft to 
Splinter, a Dodrine not much e(labli{hed by Workmen: but what are 
a parcel of dirty Carpenters to the Members of a Royal Society ? He 
gives us feveral other In(bnces of the cutting thro' of thick Beams and 
of (lighter Oars all in the dime clean Way ; not as if done by an Ax,.' 
but by a Razor ; but we would wi(h the gentle Reader to (ee the Tair 
of a Whale before he pays the full Credit to all this. 

Another Miracle of this Animal, is, one of them of her own Ac- 
cord getting the Fluke of an Anchor into the Vagina, and running oST 
with a Veflfel of forty Tun, that had been faftened by it, as fwift as if 
it had been under full Sail ; the Veflfel we are told was faved from being 
pulled under by the Cablets breaking, when the Fifli came into deep 
Water, and the Whale was afterwards caft up dead on (bore with the 
Anchor in her Belly. 

This b a very pretty Story, but, like many other pretty ones, it haa 
been told (0 often and (b many Ways^ that we do not know whkh to 

be- 
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believe as Truth ^ it is true, that this noble Author mentions Tiole and 
Place for it, but it is evident alfo that Ariftotk has it, and ictrce one of 
the Wonder- Writers between his Age and Mr. Dudlef% have mifled it • 
twenty People have alfb told it twenty Ways, and of twenty difibrtnt 
Species ef Fi£b ; one Author, a Gentleman now living, declares he was prc« 
fmt when it happened, and that it was a Sea- Man or Merman who did it ; 
and the late Mr, Catejbj always repeated it is a Thing of his Kiiowledge^ 
and declared the Creature that did it, not to have been either a Whak 
or a Merman, but that flrange Species of Fi(h the Sea Devil. Amoi^ 
fuch a Number of Hiftories a Man would think one at leaft might he 
true, but if it were neceflary to determine which, one would be for givii^ 
it to the earlieft Authors, Arijiotle acknowledges that he onlf had his 
from Report ^ fo that perhaps the Truth may be two Uioii£md Yeait 
backwarder than his Time, and perhaps in its Origin might have no 
more Foundation than that of a wounded Fi(h of fome Kind and a 
Canoe. 

Another Miracle recorded by this Author of the Whtoie, is^ that 
which ever Way the Head is turned when the Animal nfVK% that 
Way it wil]| continue to lie let the Wind blow whkh WaykwiUL and 
confequently that it muft be happy for the Fiiherman when a Whale 
dies with its iiead pointing to the Shore. This is an Accon^t thatneeda 
^ Animadverfions. 

Mr« Dudl^ concludes his Hiftoiy of the Whale with that of another 
Fiflif called the Whalo-killer ; he quotes one Frangiuit Hiftory of AnU 
mals, for the terrible raring the Whale makes when purfued by this 
Creature ; and tells us of his own Knowledge, that where a Ntunber of 
Boats have been employed in towing a dead Whale a(hore^ one of thefe 
Killers has come up, feized, and ran away with it in an Inftant. Without 
troubling ourfelves about the Fate of the Boats, all whkh we n»yfup* 
pofe were fattened to the Whale they ware towing, what are we to 
judge of the Bignefs of this Monfter of a Fiih, that can thus run away 
,<k with one of eighty or ninety Feet long, that requked a Number of Boata 
•4 to draw it ? why, the Author tells us, it is fometimes twenty or thirty 
Feet long. The Reader won't be difpleafed at our placing this Hiftory 
among the Wonders of the Whale, or ranking Dr. Frgngius with Mr^ 
Dudley on this Occafion \ all that we are told of this terrible killing Fi{h 
is, that he has Teeth in both Jaws, i^ that thpre are a fufficient. Number 
/or us to fix upon« 

As 
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As little as was known of Whaks in the Time of Mr. Dudley^ it is ^ * 
wry evideint that there was dill left afterwards 5 we meet with nothing 
on the SubjeA from the Time of that Author's Faper^ till the Nttmber 
feur hundred and ferty-feyen^ where Dr< Steigertabl gives us an Ao* 
count of a Narwhal, or unicorn Fi(fay which he faw himrelf ; tho* -a 
Man might poifibly have given full as good a one who had not had that 
Oj^Kxtunity. If we have jfound Occafion to wonder at Mr. Dudkf% 
thinking it fingular in theSperma Ceti Whale, that it voided its Excrements 
tft the Anus, here V7« fee a Reafon for it ; that Gentleman needs only 
to have had the Spirit of Prophecy, and to have forefeen Xit. Steigertabl^ 
Account of the Narwhal's doing it thro* the Hole on theTop of its Head» 
10 have known it miraculpus enough in the Sperma Ceti Whale to eva- 
cuate ihem otherwife ; and who would fcruple fo trifling a Gift as that 

(tf Prophecy in a Man in whom their evidently appear ib many 
others. 

What we learn from this Account, befide that the Narwhal haa 
m Opening or Outlet in the Skin Ibr -the Difcharge of the Fasces, and 
dierefere is reduced to the Neceflity of evacuating theofi that Way, is, 
chat there was n$ lower Jaw found in it, and no Teeth in the upper,- 
except the one long one called a Horn ; and that its Mouth was ex«- 
tremely finall % from all wbkh the Author very judicioufiy infers, that 
it feeds On Carcaies; and he quotes, Falentinus^s l^Mm Mufitarum for a 
Teftimony chat its Name eitprefies as much, Nar fignifying a Carta&* 
The Dodor adds bis own particular Sentiment as to its Horn % which i^,^ 
that it does not ferve it to break the Ice, as he feems to pay the Society 
ihc Compliment of thinking they bdieved, but tofeek its Food witk. 

As the profefled Bufinefs of this Tneatife is to animadvert upon ErrorV 
in thefe Works, and to endeavour after the eflabltibing Truth in their' 
Place^ we cannot but obierve on this Occafion, that the Narwhal has 
an Aperture for the diicharging its Fasces like other Whales, and that 
Herb^, not Carcafles, are found in its Stomach when opened i without 
this TeAimony, however^ we are apt to imagine that the Smallnefs and \. 

Strudhire of its Mouth, even tbtf alower Jaw Jhould have beenfound^ 
ought to have weighed more than Falentine's Etymology, and detetmi^ 
Bed the Dodor to have judged it a frugi^^rou& rather than a carnivorous 
Animal. As to the Ufe of the Horn, as it is called, there is no Doube 
but Nature intended it ta be of Service in procuring the Food, it bding 
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excellently calculated for rooting or tearing up of Herbs growing at Ihc 
Bottom of the Sea. What the Dodor means by this Term feeking^ indeed 
is not quite fo obvious^ perhaps he fuppofes that it has Eyes in it ; if ib, he 
could not have ufed a properer ; and we think this appears probable 
enough in a Man who could give the reft of this Account. All that we 
have farther to obferve in regard to this Paper is, that the Author, after 
joining in the Opinion of wifer Men, that what is called a Horn in this 
Animal is really a Tooth, fpeaks largely in Praife of the Figure he gives 
of it, which, however, reprcfents it as a Horn -, not growing out of the 
Mouth, but out of the Front of the Head above it. 

As to the fifth Paper, which has the ingenious Dr. Hampe for it8 
Author ^ it has a Merit that moft bad ones want, it is {hort. It isi 
fomething fingular, that this Gentleman calls it an Unknown Fijb^ after 
every Naturalift, and every Copyer of every Naturalift, had figured and 
defcribcd it: One would think the Dodtor had never read, nor ever con- 
verfcd witli any body that had ever heard the Name of a Whale, not to 
have been informed of this fingular Species of it. As to the Account he 
gives of the Fi(h, we are forry to find that he defcribes the Dens Exer^ 

tus^ under the Name of a Horn, and tells us that it was fituated not ia 
the* Mouth but above it. The moft favourable Conftru&ion we can 
pofi[ibly put upon his Account is, that he drew it up, not from the FUh 
kfelf, but from the Figure of it engraved at Hamburgh^ the fame that 
Dr. Steigertabl gives in the abovementioned Tranfadion. This Paper 
of Dr. Hampe\ is publiflied in the fame Number with Dr. Steigertabts 5 
and fince this we meet with nothing more upon the Subje(ft. 

If we would trace the Progrefs of Knowledge in xht Royal Society from, 
thefe Accounts, we (hall find that it fet out with great Ignorance of the 
Subject, which it has ever fince continued in : That as to the Degree of 
Ignorance, it muft be allowed to have been greateft of all at firft \ that 
Mr. Dudley had fomething lels of it than the two firft Writers oa 
Whales, tho' enough in Confcience; but that fince his Time the Society 
has been finking to its original Period, and that unlefs we (hould have 
another Efiay on the natural Hiftory of Whales, by the Author of the 
late DifiTertation on Stittlebacks, it is not eafy to conceive any thing that 
could be lefs icientifick than the Accounts of the Narwhal by Dr» 
Steigertabl and Dr. Hampe. 

As the exploding of Errors is of little Ufe to the World, unlefs Truths 
ure eiUbliihed in their Flace^ we ihaU noW;^ after an Account of what 

these 
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there is in the Philofophical Tranfaftions^ on a Subjcd which fo many of 
their Members have written on at fo many different Periods of Time, 
attempt to give fuch an Account as ought to have been there. 

Whale is properly a claflical, not a general Term. The Charaftcr 
of the Clafs is a very obvious one, viz. The Tail is not placed in a 
vertical Situation as in other Fifh, but (lands crofsways of the Body or 
horizontally. Every Fifti whofe Tail is thus fituated is truly a Whale. 
The Manati, or Sea Cow, has indeed its Tail fituated in the fame Di- 
redlion, but the Hairinefs of its Body eafily diftinguiflies it from all 
other Fifh. Under this Clafs of the Whale Kind, there are five Ge- 
nera difiinguifhed as obvioufly by the Furniture of their Mouths, as the 
whole Clafs is by the Situation of the Tail. 

Thcfc are, i. Such as have no Teeth in either Jaw, but in the 
upper one have in the Place of Teeth a Kind of horny Lamins, which 
are what we improperly call Whalebone. 2. Such as have Teeth 
in both Jaws. After thefe come fuch as have Teeth only in the lower 
Jaw, of which there are two Genera, the one which makes our T^bird 
Genus, having no Fin upon the Back \ and the other, which makes our 
Fourth^ having a Fin or Spine there ; to thefe we are to add a jiftb Ge- 
nus, in which there is only one Tooth, and that placed in the upper 
Jaw, and emulating the Situation of a Horn \ and we have then all the 
generical Differences comprehended under the Clafs of Whales. 

The firft Kind of Whales are known by the Name Balana^ 
and are diftingui(hed not only by the Whalebone in their Mouths, but 
by their having a double Fiftule for the difcharging of Water, which is 
placed either in the Middle of the Head or nearer the Front of ii;. 
Of this Kind of Whale there are two Species, the one of thefe is diftin- 
guifhed by its having no Fin on the Back, and is called by the more 
fcientific Writers Balana dorfo caudam verfw accuminato \ the Vulgar, 
and among them the focictarian Writers above-mentioned, call it the right 
Whale, and the Whalebone Whale; this is what Authors, who defcrilje 
Animals by the Places they come from, call alfo the Groerdand Whalc^ 
Its lower Jaw is much broader than the upper, and in fome Meafure 
covers it at the Sides. The double Fiftule is placed in the Middle of 
the Head before the Eyes, which are fmall, and ftand far apart froni 
one another. The Females have two Teats, not on the Breaft but low 
on the Belly, a little above the Pudenda. The Body is roundifh, ex- 
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cept towards the Tail, wh^re it rifes into a Ridge ; the Head b fbmewhaf 

dcprcffed, and the Tail a little forked. 

The other Speties of Balsma is obvioufly charaAered by having a fin* 

ny Protuberance otl the Back toward the Tail. The Vulgar diftihguiih 
it by the Name of the Fin-Fi(h. Dudley varies the Name a little, and 
makes it Fin Back. The more fcientifick Writers call it Baiana fuiere 
pinnifdrmi in extremo dor/o. When folly grown it is as long as the 
Greenland Whale, but is fcarce a third Part £o thick. It is ffom ikut 
firft 6f thefe Species that the greateft Quantity of Whale Bone and Whak 
Oil are obtained'; the other yields lefs Oil, and the Laminai called 
Whalebone are vaftly inferior in Value as well as in Quantity. The 
firft is the common Whale of Groenland^ the other is the Species moft 
frequent' about Bemwdas, and is the Fi(h the firft Whale Defcribers 
of the Society would have pointed out to us, if they had knowp how 
to exprefs themfclves. 

The fecond Genus of Whales, or thofe whkrh have Teeth in both 
their Jaws, are diftinguifhed by the more accurate Writers under the 
Name Delpbini^ Dolpbins. Befide this obvious Charader, they have 
alvirays a Fm upon the Back, and their Fiftule placed in the Middle of 
the Head. There are three Species of thefe, diftinguiihed by the 
Name of the Porpeflfe, the Dolphin , and the Grampus, but thefe am 
in general confounded with one another ; and the Names given indiff 
ferently to any of them that comes in the Way. They may, however^ 
be eafily charactered in fuch a Manner as to avoid any fuch Ctofofion 
for the future. The Pdrpeffe vs diftinguilhed by the Fhtneis of its 
Back, and Smallnefs of the Body toward the Tail ; the Roundnefi of the 
Body diflinguifhes the Dolphin i and the Grampus is known from both 
by its feparated Teeth. The Porpeffe is di(lingui(hed amo;ig the fcien- 
tifick Writers by the Nan>e of Delpbinus Corpore Coniformi dorfo tatd^ 
rf/iro fubacuto. The Antients have defcribed it under the Names of 
Tbocana and Turfio^ and the Danes and Swedes call it the Marfiuin^ 
The Body is thick, tfxe Back fomewhat flat, the End near the Tail 
finall, the Fidule is placed a little behind the Eyes, and there are be-^ 
fides this, fix fmaller Holes in the Front of the Head ^ the Teeth are 
very (harp, there are forty-eight of them in each Jaw. The Tail iis not 
at all forked. 

: The Dolphin, diftinftivelj 19 called, is diftinguifhed by the fcienti* 
fick Writers under the Name of Delpbinus Carpore ohkngo fubtereti ro/ir(^ 

iongt 
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jbfff d ^ufQ. This is the true Dolphift of the Antietitd» and is d6- 
&rfbc(^ by Arifi^tU^ MMan^ Appimt^ end oiher Oreek Writers^ under 
•the Name of l>4^ift«i, and bf PUny bxA the reft i^ the Romans under 
that dtDelpbinus. The Body of this is left thick than that of the for- 
mer, z^A the Snout is longer and narrower. Its Mouth is horribly wide^ 
qxsning almoft td the Breaft, 

iThe Grampus, or as others tafl it^ the Springer, the Leaper or Loper^ 
and the North Capar, is diftinguilhed by the Name ofDe^binus rofin 
Jkffum repan^ dentibus iatts Jerratis. Our Sibbald has deferibed thia 
under the Natne of BaUtna minor utraque maxilla dtntata } the fmaller 
-Whale with Teeth in both Jaws. The Ancients in general called this 
Orca^ It is the thickeft bodied of all the Dolphins, its Breadth being 
equal to half its Length ; the lower Jaw is larger and broader than the 
^sipper, and it has fifty terrible Teeth in each. 

The third Kind of Whales, or diofe which have Teeth in their lower 
Jaw only, and have no Fin upon the Back^ are difthiguiihed by the 
general Term Catodtm. There are two Species of them ^ the one called 
fi'om its Size, the little Catodtm ; the other, from the Drug called Spitm 
ma Cetf\ firft furniihed from it, the Sperma Ceti Wbale. The little 
Catodon never grows to more than about four and twenty Feet in Length,, 
its Head isroundift, its Mouth very fmall ; it is diftinguKhed by the 
Name of Cat^dmj^ula in rojfro^ from itr Fiftule being placed very 
forward on its Snout ; it has no Pin on the Back.. 

The Sperma Ceti Whale is diflinguifhed by the icientifick Writers^ uir- 
lier the Name of Catodm^nlain Cttvite ; the Catodon with the Fiflule 
in its Neck« Purcbas catb it a Trumpe j and Gh/im and feme others 
by the particular Name Ce$e. 

It grows to fifty or fixty Feet m Length , and to a very enor- 
mous Thickne£ \ its Teeth ilands in a double Series, in the lower 
Jaw, and are forty-two in Number, they arc four or five Inches long^ 
and as thick as a Man^s Thumb ; the Head is remarkably large^ and the 
FiAule is alfo large, and fituated in the very hindmoft P^ ot it, fb as to* 
feem in the Neclu^ The fmaller Catodon has been made no ufe of j 
this furniihes from its Body a very large Quantity of the common 
Whale Oil, befide the Sperma Ceti Oil,, which is principally in its Head» 

The fourth Kind of Whales^ which have Teeth in the lower JaW 
only, and a Fin or Spine on the Back, are diftinguifhed by the Name 
of Pbjjitir } they have their Fifhde alwajf s in the Front of the Head^ 

and 
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and their Teeth are crooked. There are two Kinds of thefc ; the firft 
is diftinguifticd by the Name of Pbyfeter mdxiUa fuperiore longiare^ Spina 
longa in dorfo. Its Head is remarkably large, meafuring fcarce kfs than 
half the Length of the Body, and exceeding any Part of the Body in 
Thicknefs. The lower Part of the Snout runs out near two Beet be- 
yond the Extremity of the Jaw, the upper Part of ii extends itfelf 
much more remarkably, running not lefs than five Feet beyond the 
Extremity of the upper Jaw. It- is a very large Whale, yet its Eyes are 
not bigger than thofeof a common Haddock. The Fiflule is [^ceda 
little above the middle of the Snout, and is divided into two Pafiagest 
but covered with a (ingle Operculum. Its Teeth are forty-two in Num- 
ber, ail placed in the lower Jaw, and are of a mod iingular Shape, they 
are bent like a Reaper's Skkle, and are -in Figure, not perfedly roun- 
ded, but fomewhat flat ^ they are thickeft in the Middle, and termi«- 
Aate at the Top in a fharp Cone, which bends inwards, and from the 
Middle downwards they gradually taper, till at their Infertion into the 
Jaw they are very imall. [ The. Spine, ferving as a Fin on the Back, is 
long and flendc/** . . 

The other. Kind is diftinguiihed by the Name of Pbyfeter Pinna dorfi 
altijjima Apice Dentium piano. This Species refembles the other in ail 
Refpeds, except that its Teeth are leis hooked, and terminate in a Plane, 
not in a pointed Cone at the End. |ts Back Fin or Spine is placed 
nearly in the Middle of the* Back, and looks, like the Mizzen«Maft of a 
Ship, 

It is to be. obferved, that the Whale called- by the Adtieots Pbyfalus 
and fome times Pbyfeter^ is not of this Kind, but feems to have been what 
we call the Fin-fiCh, the fecond Species of Balaena above deicribed,.; • 

'^he fifth and laft Kind of Whale, that in which there is only one 

Tootlx, and that iituated fo as to emulate a Horn, is diAinguiflied by the 
Name Monodon. There is but one known Species of this, which is the 
Narwhal, fpoken of by Dr. Steigertabl and Djr. Hampe^ commonly 
called the Unicorn Fifli, and by moft Authors, the Monoceros Pifiis. 
its generical Characters, befide the leaving only this Tooth, are, that it 
has no Fin on the Back, jjind that its.Fiftule is fuuated in the hindmoil 
Part of the Head fo as to feem to be in the Neck j It grqws to about 
twenty Ftet in Length, and to a very great Thicknefs ; iis Head is 
(haped like that of a Bri^am, the EJyes very fmall, and:the.fingle Tooth, 
which from ics Dirc(^on forward has been taken to be.A'HorAi and de- 
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fonbed as foch by mbft Authors, is^ when full gro^n, eleven or twelve 
Feet long,; white as Jvory, twifted fpirally in a very beautiful Manner, 
and bellow within from the Bafe almoft to the Point. There was a 
Skeleton of this Fifh (hewn publickly in Zr^/r^(?« about a Year ago, on 
examining which, I found the Horn^ as it is called, to be, as all the 
naore accurate Writers defcribe it, a 'Tooth infcrted by Gemphofis, in 
the left Part of the upper Jaw. This Tooth is what is commonly cal- 
led the Unicorn's Horn, and was long believed to belong to fome of the 
Land Quadrupeds. 



; C H A ?• IV. 

Of the Unicorn s Horn* 

THE long, white, wreathed, Ivory4ike Body, prefcrv^ in the 
Mufaeums of all the Colleftors, and iii the more ignorant Timts^, ■ 
calkd by the pompous Name of the Unicorn's Horn, could not but be 
allowed to belong to a Fifli, after Carcaffes of the Filh it belonged to 
had been caft on Shore with the very Thing itfdf infixed in thb 
Head. •*.••' j. . .. .■- -i 

The abfurd Story of its having belonged to a Land Quadruped like a' 
Horfe, was thus kdghed out of Doors, and Authors drew the Figure 
of the Fifli, with the Thing called the Unicorn's Horn, growing out of 
its Mouth in the proper Situation. Even this however was not enough 
to put the Royal Society of London out of their Way, or to prevent their 
publi(hing Errors about it : Nay, ocular Demonflration itfelf, inftead 
of having thatEflfed:, we find hashad juft the contrary. In the two 
hundred and eighty-fifth Number of the TranfacSions, we have an 
Account of fome Curiofiiies preferved in the Mufaum at Copenhagen. 
Its Author is Dr. Oliver , who had been thither on purpofe to fee them t 
In this, among Stories of Womens laying Eggs, Children petriifying 
in the Mothers Womb, and a thoufand other like Things, which the 
good DoAor believed as firmly as the Fellow who (hewed the Things, 
and gave him his Account of them; he met with one of thefe Uni- 
corns Horns, as^ they are called, yet growing out of the Mouth of the 
Fifh, a Part of the Skull of which was preferved with it. It muft be a 
forry Doctor one would think^ who could not determine that a long 

pointed 
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pointed t>ODy or Ivory-like Body, growing out of the Jaw of an Ani- 
maly and fixed in a Genaphofis there, was in reality a Tooth, and not a 
Horn, tbo' vulgarly called fo : Dr. Oliver^ however, not only nuflet 
this grand Obfervation, but iho^ he faw the Head with only one iiich 
Horn as he would have it to be, and quotes the Authors who defbifte 
and figure it fo ; yet he rather inclines to bdieve, contrary to die Te£- 
timony of all the Naturaliib who had writtan of it, and oontmy to 
his own £ye«fight, that it was not only a Horn, but that the Creatore 
naturally carries two fuch on its Head, one on each fide : He iays, he 
will not pretend abfolutely to determine this Point, bi}t that he is rather 
apt to believe, that this Head having only one Horn in jt, was a Jjufiu 
Natura^ than the proper State of the Head j and concludes, that if 
there were really two of them, he (hould then incline to the Opinion 
that they were Teeth or Tofks, tho^ if iingie, be feems quite clear in 
the Opinion of their being Horns. 

The Boyal SociiffhtAheen always eminent for paying a partjcolar Re-^ 
gard to the Aflertions of Impoflibilities : This Author is truly of this 
Stamp. We find that the Afiertion of one Ki^ens^ a HdunJmt^ber^ that he 
had brought home £rom Groenhmd a Head of one of thefe Fiihes widi two 
Horns on it, was the great Thing that had, in his Opinion, outweighed 
Reafon, the Atteflation of Naturalifb in general, and his own Eye* 
fight. 

This Horn, as it is called, is, in Reality, aTosk of tlieFifix which 
produces it, which is the Narwhal, defcribed at large in the fbccgoing 
Chapter of the Whale. 
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P A R T VI. B O O K V. 

Of DISSERTATIONS, on Reptiles 
and Insects, by Members and Correfpon-- 
dents of the Royal Society. 



CHAP, h 

Of the Poifon of the Rattle-Snake. 

PEOPLE who have not read the Philofophical TranfaftioHs 
can have no Idea of the wonderful Properties of Thmg^, 
tho* they have heard and read of them on ever fo. many Ocol^ 
fions before, and that from ever fo many Hands, and thofe ever fb emi* 
nent ones : We have an Inftance in this famous Subject, the Poifon of 
the Rattle-Snake. Authors out of Number have written on it, and 
have told us of its fatal EfFeAs, when communicated to the Body by a 
Bite of the Animal ; but we have hitherto fuppofed that Kind of Com* 
munication neceflary for the EfFe£t : Alas, could we have prevailed 
with ourfelves to read thofe Works, we fhould have been informed 
better: We are told in them, that it can communicate itfelf thro* the 
very Pores of Wood, and poifon at a Yard's Difbnce from the Place 
where it has touched. 

We are obliged, for this unparallelled Account, to Dr. Mather^ a 
Writer very defervcdly famous on fome other Occafions. It flands in 
the three hundred and thirty-ninth Number of the Philofophical 
TranfaAions. He tells us, that a certain Perfon having killed a Rattle- 
Snake, by lajhing St with a /mail Switch {vflnch by the bye is a very, 
good Way of killing fuch Animals) fuffered it, when dying, to bite the 
End of the Switch ; as he was afterwards travelling on, the Dodor 
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lym a Fly bit 1 is Thumb, and he rubbed the Place with the larger 
idof thls^witch; which was theoppofitc one to that which had been bit 



I 

tell! 

Eni 

by the Serpent, and that the Confequence of this was, that his whole Hand 

was poifoned, and fwellcd up by Means of the Venom of the Serpent, 

which had made its Way up the Whole Length of the Switch. 

One would think this might have been a pretty fufficient Teftimony 
of one Man's Judgment, as to the Poifon of this Creature ; but the 
Dodtor does not leave us fo $ he feconds it by another, that will long 
be remembered to his Honour : He tells us, that a Man, having a 
broad Ax in his Hand, provoked a Rattle«Snake to bite the Edge of it ; 
that the Colour of the Steeled Part,, where bitten, immediately chan- 
ged, and that on the fir ft Stroke he made with the Ax, this difcoloured 
Part dropped out, and left a great Gap in it. 

We do not chufe, to queftion the Veracity of any Author whofe Works 
Hand in thefe Tranfadions, but we muft be allowed now and then to 
quarrel with their want of Apprehenfion. Vfc would aYk this learned 
Society, whether a Man's Hand might not fwell on being bit by a Fly 
^ HycM mifchievous Kind, even tho' it had not beeft tubbed with ii 
poiibned Switch i and whether a Nick might not happen in the ^dge 
of an Ax, that a Man was hewing with^ without the Af&ftance of thQ 
Bite of a Rattle-Snake ? 



CHAP. II. 

Of the Manner in which Reptiles change or caft their 

Skins. 

m 

IT feems impoflibld to be of the Name of Baker^ and not to 
be a Philofopher : • The Author of this curious Diifertation, is a 
Son of the Gentleman of that Name, fo often and fo juftly celebrated 
in this Work. It ftands in the four hundred and eighty-third Number 
df the Philoibphical Traniadions. 

This young Gentleiiian, after taking up fomewhat too much Paper 
in telling us, that the Water-Newt changes or cafts its Skin as Serpents 
doi and communicating fome other Obfervations of equal Confequence^ 
obferves, that the Reafon of his (rpubling the Royal Society with this 
Relation is^ that tho^ it has been long knowo^ that the Serpent Kind 
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caft their Skins, yet w^ are ignorant of the Manner of their doing it, be^fe 
they do it in their E[oIes ; but that by knowing how this of the Newt is oone, 
we may form areafonable Guefs at the Way in which the others perform it* 

He tells us, that the Newt gets its Skin oflF by loofening with itf 
fore Feet the Skin about the Jaws, and getting firflone Leg and then the 
other of this Pair out, after which the reft is cafy : And who will- 
doubt, but that this muft convey a very diftindt Idea of the Manner in 
which Serpents do it, which have no Feet at all. 

The Youth of this little Philofopher pleads againft our faying any 
more : We are not cenfuring him for writing, but the Prefident of 
the Rrfal Society for countenancing fuch Matters. 



CHAP. III. 

yln Account of a remarkable Generation of InfeEls. 

m 

THIS Account is given by one Lewis ; it (lands fo late as in the 
four hundred and ty^enty-ninth Number of the Tranfa£lions,\ 
and is delivered with all the Air of a miraculous Phsnomenon, differ 
rent from every Thing that had been obferved before: It is not 
much to the Credit of the Society that it was not difcovered by them to 
be a very familiar and common one. 

The Author tells us that there is a Tree in Maryland called from the 
Number of Flies hatched from its Leaves, the Fly-Tree 5 that its Leaves 
are like thofe of the Mulberry, and have little Bags on them, out of fe- 
veral of which, when cut open, there would ifTue a Fly like a Gnat • 
he adds, that the Bags appeared fmall while the Leaves were young, 
but grew with them till they arrived at their full Bignefs, and were inha« 
bhed by the Fly he mentions^ as well as by feveral other little Infedts, 
Thus begins, and thus ends the Relation ; the Whole is delivered with, 
an Air of Importance, and we are left to believe, if we pleafe, (as the 
Society feems to have done) that the Flies grow like the Leaves, and * 
are produced by the Juices of the Tree. The true Hiftory of the Whole 
is this. 

A fmall Fly, of the ichnumon Kind, defcribed by all the Naturalifts 
who have treated of Infedts, is produced from a Worm or Maggot, 
fe4 by the Juices of the Tree this Gentleman mentions. , The Parent 
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Aniftial, when about to lay her Eggs, pierces, with an Inftrument Na* 
lure has furniflied her with in the hinder Part of her Body for thia 
J^urpofe, (he outer Membrane of the Leaf, and at the fame Time 
depofits a Drop of acrid Matter, and a fingle Egg in the Wound. The 
Juices of the Leaf becoming vitiated by this unnatural Admixture, and 
fcveral of its fmall Fibres being broken^ there rifes a morbid Tumor 
on the Part which enclofes the Egg depofited there, furrounding it on 
every Side. Juices are brought to the Part in abundance from this 
Time, the Tumor encreafes, and fome time after the Animal is produ* 
ced from the Egg j this is not a Fly like the Parent, but a iinall white 
Maggot, whofc proper Nouriihment is the Juice of that Tree ; it feeds 
on this in perfed: Security till the Time of its defined Metamorphofis^ 
when after having lain fome Days in the chryfalis State, without Mo- 
tion, or any Appearance of Life, it burfts out in its Perfection in 
Form of a Fly, like its Parent. As foon as this happens. Nature in- 
ftruds it to gnaw its Way thro* the Walls of its Prifon, which it docs 
in a very little Time, and makes its efcape to impregnate a Female of 
the fame Brood, if a Male ; or, if itfelf a Female, to be rmpregnated \ff 
fome of its Brothers of the fame Offspring, tnd then to depofit its own 
Eggs in the fame Leaves, to be brought up to their Maturity in the fame 
Manner. 

Thus the whole Myf!ery of this Generation is the fame with the 
common Courfe of Nature, in all thofe Infects which are hatched in 
Galls : The Protuberance itfelf is properly a Leaf Gall, and is pcrfedly 

analagous to thofe we continually meet with on our Limes and Willows. 
Mr. Leijois mufl have had great Luck if he often met with Galls fb 
reader to give forth their pcrfedl Fly, that it flew out on Cutting ; for it 
is but a very fbort Period that pafTes between the Fly's being in this 
State and in Condition to make its Way out of the Bag and its doing it. 

The other Infeds defcribed, as formed in the Subftance of the fame 
Gait or Bag^ appear by the Account to be the Pucerons, a Kind of In- 
Icdt always bred oa Trees, and often forming Leaf Galls much more 
eonfiderable and remarkable than thofe of this HWlory, for the Recep- 
tion of their Young. The common Galls ufed by the Dyers are formed 
€xa<21y as the Bags of thefe Flies are, and (hew very frequently the Holes 
cut of which the Fly has made its efcape» 
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CHAR IV. 

Of the Tranftnutation of Water into Maggots. 

THIS is of the Number of the Miracles recorded in the Philofo- 
phical TraniaAions : it {lands m the twenty-feventh Number ; 
Its Author b Mr. Stubbs. This Gentleman afllired the Society, on his 
own poficive Experience, that in the Middle of the Ifland of Jamaica 
he found a Plain called Maggoty Savatmab^ where, when it rained, the 
Drops, as they fettled on the Scams of People^s Garments, in half an 
Hour's Time became living Maggots. 

The Society, perfcdly convinced of the Truth of the Fad, delivered 
it to the World under their Countenance and Authority, but unluckily 
both they and the Author have forgot to tell us, whether it was the 
Place, or the Seams, that gave Origin to this Metamorphofis of the 
Water 5 for it feems, that if it fell in any other Part of the Ifland, oc 
any other Part of the Garment^ the Miracle did not happen. 



C H A ?• V. 

An Account of a Tree-hilling InfeSi. 

THE Hiftory of this very remarkable InfeA (lands fo early 10^ 
the Philofophical Tranfadkions as in the Eighth Numbcr,^ yet fa 
it happens that no body has ever f^en or heard of the Creature (ince : It is> 
defcribed in fo truly focietarian a Manner, that it is impoflible ta 
gueis what Sort of Creatures it is ; its EfFeds feem the princq)at 
Thing the Society paid their Regard to ; thefe were, the deftroying 
Trees, by only once ftriking its Tail into them 5 an EflTed^ which it 
would have been no Difcredit to them to have paid as little Attention to,. 
as to the Hiftory of the Animal faid to produce it. We who are bold 
enough occaiionally to contradidt this wonderful Bbdy, are not afraid to 
affirm, that there is not, nor ever was^ any Infedt that had fuch a 

Power. 
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O/Kermes* 

TH E Account we have of this valuable Produdl m the Philoib* 
phlcal Tranfaftioos, is one of thofe which the Society feems 
perfedly Tatisfied with ; it (lands as early as in the twentieth Number, 
and has nevcrbeen dUpi^ted or contradidled by any of the Members 
(iDce thstt T^<n^« nor has any thing been thought neceflary to be adde4 
to it.' The Author, Mr. Vemey^ fets out with telling us what Kermes 
is ; namely/ that it is a vegetable Excrefence growing upon the Wood|^ 
snd fometimes upon the Leaves of a Shrub common in Languedoc^ and 
is full of aTcarlet juice : He tells us, when tak^nfrom the Tree, they* 
yield a red Powder, every Grain of which would hatch into a Fly^ 
which would die in a Day or two, if this was not prevented by wetting; 
this Powder with Vinegar ; he finally informs us, that the Powder 
liTues out at a Hole in the Side of the Excrefence at firft. and fallsv 
but that afterwards other Grains adhere to the Outfide of the Excrefence, 
and thefe he tells us, have been hatched within the Hufk, and have 
gnawed their Way thro' its Coven It appears then from this, that the 
Kermes is only a particular Kind of Gall, like thofe ufed in Dying, or 
like the Bags of the Leaves of the American Fly-Tree j and fuch is 
the Credit the Philofophical Tranfadlions obtained a long Time in the 
World, that every body took the Fa(ft upon their Atteilation, and de- 
clared Kermes an Excreience of a Tree : Some imagined it the Fruit 
of the Shrub on which it is found, but others were at great Pains to 
contradid that, and to (hew that it bore other Fruit befide. 

Every Thing, however, is not cxaftly as it appears to be in the 
Philofophical Tranfaftions, nor is, the Account they give of this Drug 
lefs imperfect than falfe. Allowing the Kermes to be the Thing they* 
defcribe, a Vegetable Excrefence, would it not have been well to in- 
form us of its Size, Shape and Colour ? and when we are told that it is 
found on a Shrub in Languedoc^ would it not have been as well to 
tell us what Shrub that was, provided either the Author or the So- 
ciety knew ? Is a fcarlet Juice a natural Matter for the filling a 
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Vegetable Excrefence^? aye thqrc any fijchfo filled ? how comes this 
Juice afterwards convert^d^ into a red Powder, every Grain of which , 
would produce a Fly, if npC prevented \ and how is it, that this Au- 
thor expiabs this AfTertion conibnantly to his telling us that many of 
them do hatch within the.Hu&, and are feen on its Surface, and that 
not in the Form of a Fly,; but as Grains dill ? 

The Troth is,^ that Kermes are. no. more Vegetable Excrefcences of 
the Shrob they adhere to, than Caterpillars are Excrefences of th^ 
Trees and Plants whofe Leaves they feed on ; they are Infers produced 
from the Eggs of other Infeds of the fame Kind, and, in their turn» 
produce others like th9mfelves. 

The shrub they arc found on is a little Ilex, or Holm*oak, defcribed 
by the Botanical Writers under the Name of Hex Coccigera^ Hex 
Cocciglandifera and ^jfercus foliis cvatis dentatofpinojis. It is a low 
Shrub ; its Branches tough, its Leaves like thofe of Holly, and its Fruit 
an Acorn much refenibling that of the compion Oak. It is common 
in France^ Spain^ and Italy ^ but the greatefl Quantity of the Kermes 
is produced in France. . ' 

The Kermes is an Infedl of the Nature of thofe which we frequently 
meet with on our Fruit-TrecS| in Form of little Cruftsor Spabs, and 
which our Gardiners have called the Greenhoufe Bug. Reaumur^ the 
only Author tlut has entered thoroughly into their Hiftory, calls them 
from their great Refemblance to Galls, and other vegetable Excrefcen* 
ces, Gall Infers I they are of the Number of thofe,. the Male of which 
has Wings, and the Female not : Th^ Male is never regarded, nor lap- 
pears to belong to the Family, he flies about at his Pleafure, and is as 
often feen about other Trees as the Shrub he was produced on : The 
Female, on the contrary, remains for a great )Part of her Life fixed to 
the Place where fhe.is firft fecn^. and has yery^ little the Appearance of 
an Animal. The Part of their Life which they fpend in this fixed 
State, is that in which they are moft the Objeils of cur Obfervation ; 
that in which they grow moft, and produce their Toang in all this 
Time, they appear a very Portion of the Branch they, adhere to j and 
what is moft fingplar, is, that the larger they gfo\V, the iefs they look 
like Anim^als j and while they are employed in laying thoufands of Eggs, 
one would take them for nothing but mere Galls. Such are the Gall 
Infe^ in general : t^ere are a great vanety of thenA in Shape and Co- 
lour. The particular Species,^ which ^ tlie ^ubje ift 'of this ^aper, is of 
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a roundifh Forni^ or more determinately fpeaking, it is of the Figure of 
a ^phere^ from which a imall Segment has been cut in one Part \ it is 
by this Part that it adheres to the Tree, from which it draws its Nou- 
xifliment. Such is the Figure of the Female: When full grown, (he 
much refembles a Kind of Purfe or Bag» formed of a toagh and ftrong 
Membrane, of a fliining bluei(h Black, like that of a ripe Plumb, and 
in the fame Manner covered with a fine grey Powder : This is the natu* 
ral Colour of the perfed Kermes ; what we fee of it is, indeed, ufually 
of a reddith brown Colour, but this is owing to its having been wetted 
with Vinegar in the Curing : It is in this State that the Creature depo- 
iites its Eggs; thefe are round, of the Bignefs of a fmall PinVHead, and 
•of a (carlet Colour, eafily cru(hed, and full of a fine rich Juice, in 
which the Virtue of the Drug confifts. As the Creature begins to lay 
thefe, (he provides for their Safety. She does not leave them expofed 
<on the Bark of the Tree, but draws them under her own Belly ; the Skin 
of her Belly is prefled upward by them, as they are laid in greater and 
greater Numbers ; and, in fine, when they are ail laid, is every way 
fqueezed clofe to the Back. The Creature has now done her Office and 
-dies, her Body remains however fixed to the Place where it was, and 
forms a Kind of hollow Shell, under which the Eggs are preferved iafe 
from all Injuries, till the Time of their Hatching. It is in this State 
that the JFCerines are gathered for medical Ufes, but if left on the Shrub 
the Eggs ibon after hatch, and produce a Multitude of young ones, 
fome of which are deftined to no farther Change but that of their en- 
4:re^ed Bignefs j ' but others, after they have paffed the proper Time of 
Kefl in the Chryialis State, become Flies, and are the Males which af- 
terwards impregnate their Sifler Females of the £ime Brood. The 
young Kermes are extremely fmall, and fcarce diftinguifhable on the 
Branches without the Help of Glafles ; they are very nimble at this 
Time, and continue fo from the Month of June^ in which they are 
hatched, till the Month of March in the following Spring ; they ac- 
quire very litde Bignefs in the Summer and enfuing cold Seafbn, and 
are not regarded till the Time of their fixmg them^lveis, which is in 
the Beginning of March ; when once fixed they foon begin to grow 
large, they are quickly of the Bignefs of a Millet Seed, of a icarlet 
Colour, with fome little Tufts of a white cottony Matter on their Backs, 
and a downy Bed of the fame Kind under their Bellies. At this Time 
the Males inay be always obfwed hoping and flying about them : 

They 



They are extremely fmall,' they.liayQ«)l]j(two Wiags, and arc of a do0cy 
greyifh Colour with a caftof red init^ their Antennse are very fleadei',. 
and they have two Hairs or Filameni^grawing from the hinder Part of 
the Body, and between thefe are placed their Org^s of Generation io: 
form of a very fn^all oblong Body, bending downwards }, a careful Ob*- 
ferv^r may, at a proper Seafon, find many Opportunities of feeing thefe 
Mal^ inripregnate the Females or common Kermea ; after this they 
begin to grow larger, and particularly to fwell and become more con« 
vex : In the Month of jipril they are fQtmd nearly of their full (ize^ 
but containing only a clear red Liquor likp Blood ; and in three Weeks 
or a Month after ihis^ they will have laid th^ir £gg9» abd become in a 
Condition to be gathered for Ufe. 

The Life of the Female is of about a Year, that of the Male is lefs ; 
for as foon as he has done his OfHce^ and impregnated fhiq pemalei he 
dies. Such is the genuine Hilloiry of tl^ Creature, ib long miilaksn 
for a mere vegetable Excrefence. Thieire h^ve iM)t^» indeed, been waut^ 
uig, fome, who have fu^eded it for an- Animal ; the Count Mafji^ 
was of this Number at one Time, but h^ afterwards pei;fuaded hinifelf 
that they were only Galls, by an Experiment of makbg Ink with theni 
with Copperas, as with the common G^lls ; an .Efcperiment t}iat ought 
only to have (hewn him, that vegeiaUe Jukes, which ia their natural 
State would turn black with Vitriol, do not lofe that Prc^etty by paA 
(ing thro* the VeiTels of an Animal Body. 
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CHAP. vn. 

- • , ■ - » • ■ , . 

Of Cochineal, 

m 

TH £ focietarian Hiftory of Kermps naturally leads u^ to that of Co-» 
chineal, a Subftance ufually ranked^ in the iam'e Clafs with it,' and 
which has had the Fortune tobi as long mifunderflrood, as to its Nature 
and Origin, as theKermes itfelf ; tho' the Tranfadions furnifli us only 
one Differtation on the Subjedt of Kermes^, they are abundant on that 
of Cochineal; there are no lefe than five Fapers tbei-e, expreftly on the 
Subjeft, befidea a great Number of occafiohal Blunders about it in the 
Memoirs on other Subjedls, ' • 
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The firft Acooont we have in tlm mcmorabk CoUcdim, flaods in 
the ibftieth Number, its Aotbor has been mcxkft enoogli to con- 
ceal hit NaoK ', a Vutoe that m^t have become the Author of 
fiich a Paper very well, if it had been pobliChed any where elfe : But 
among congenial Nonicnce forely it was abfurd and crncl to difown it. 
He iets oat with tdling os, that the Cochineal is a /?f ; he might as 
well have told os it was a Whale or an CXAer; and out of his 
Poblick-Spirkedsefi, propoies to the Sodety to make fome other 
Flies, by Fermentation, which (hoold have the iamc Virtues ; he is 
good-natured enoagh to give the Method at large of doing this : But of 
this we have (aid more in its proper PLce, under the Article of Mak- 
ing of InJeSt. 

The fecond Account of the Cochineal in the Philofophical Tranf- 
a&ions is in the one hundred and fecond Number. This Author, who- 
ever he is, for be alio cooceab his Name from us, flatly contradids 
the other, and the Animal in his Hands, is inftantly changed from a 
Fly to a Beetles he very figni6cantly, indeed, retains the Term Fly 
iat it, but he tells us in his Defcription, that it is a Beetle, and indaed 
die very lame with our common Cowlady. This Author comes juft 
as near the Troth as the other, in regard to the Nature of the Animal, 
but he is infinitely greater in his Account of its Origin ; in this Seofe> 
Reaion, Nature, all fall down before him, and he is the great Author 
of a new Syflem, which will, vre flatter ourfelves, appear as ridicubus 
to every body, but the Bf^al Society^ as Urmeus^s Botany did to that 
diflinguiftiing Body itfelf. He tells us, that the Cochineal is at firft a 
(mall Protuberance from the Plant, which afterwards, by the Heat of 
the Sun, is converted into a living Infed; which, after a dated Time, 
becomes the Beetle known by the Name of CochincaL Let us no 
longer cenfure as &buIous the Egyptian Accounts of Animals produced 
by the Sun's Heat from Mud : . The Royal Society countenances and 
publi(hes to the World a Miracle full as great, in which the fame 
Bower is the Agent. A Vegetable Wart, a Blifter upon the Ltaf^ to 
ttie the very focietarian Term, becomes a living Animal, ftirnifhed with 
a vaft Apparatus of Parts, nay, with Organs of Generation, vid)icb» 
as, according to that Account, the fucceeding Broods are to be produced 
in the iame Manner that this v^as,. not by the ordinary Methods of Gt^ 
neration, can be of no u(e to it 
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The Author of this curious Diffcrtation fecms to have been dware 
that the Cochineal was no more like a Beetle than a Woodloufe^ and 
fears People (hould be afking troublefome Qoeftions about its Wings and 
other Parts ; but he has provided againft all this, by giving an imaginary 
Procefs, in the curing the Creatures for Sale \ in which he tells us, the 
People carefully feparate the Wings from the Bodies, after rubbing them 
off between their Hands. 

When the Reader has been informed that this Creature has in reality 
noWings, he will be eaiily convinced that all this Care lay in the Author's 
Brain only, and that the whole Proceedure was of his own mventing.. 
What a Genius mud a Man have to invent fuch a formal Procefs, and 
what muft he think of the Body, who, he made no doubt would be- 
lieve it. 

The Society feems, indeed, to have been a long Time perfedly fa* 
tisfied with this Account. We hear nothing more 4bout Cochineal in 
their Tranfadions till in Number two hundred ninety-two, that great 
Genius Mr. . Lewenboeck attacks it with his Microfcope. It was not 
that any Doubt of the Society, as to the Truth of the former Account, 
had led him to this, but a Dutch Merchant had dared to think himfelf 
wifer than the whole Society, and to queftion the Fa^, of Cochineal 
being any InfeA at all. He argues in a Manner every Way worthy the 
Body to whom he addreiles his Arguments ; firft, that . they cannot 
be Animals, becaufe they are too fooall ; two of the largeft of them 
hardly weighings Grain of Gold : Secondly, that Nature cannot produce 
fuch vaft Numbers of Animab, as we annually have of them : Thirdly^ 
and laftly, that if (he did. Men would not be able to catch them. 
From the Whole of thefe conclufive Arguments he infers, as a Certainty, 
that Cochineal is not an Animal of any Kind, but is either a Seed or aa 
Excrefcence of a Plant. 

Mr. Lewenboeck does not attack his Arguments in form, but draws 
upon him the Account juft recited, and which himfelf had introduced 
to the Society; all this, as too precious a Jumble of Nonfence to be degra- 
ded by the common Fate of Writings, that of once Printing, he repeats 
againft him, and afterwards produces his own new microfcopical (M>fecva« 
tions upon the Subject, in which he tells us, he had found Eggs, per&£k 
S^gg^i fli^P^ like Hens Eggs, in the Cochineals, and thefe to the 
Number of two hundred in each, every one of them having a perfed 
Animal in it, which he could difcover, and fee die very Limbs of, on 
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removing the Integuments. What becomes now of the Syftem in the 
former Paper ? Mr. Lewenboeck forgets here that he had adopted it, and 
gives us one quite contrary : What occaiion for Eggs and Embryos, if 
the Animal is not to be produced by them, but to grow out of the Leaves 
o/a Plant ? The Syftem, however, isftilla wild and unnatural one ^ Mr- 
Lewenboeck has fuppofed at firft, that the larger Cochineals were Fe- 
males, and the fmallcr the Males; but on examining thcfe laft, he found 
Eggs in them too ; and hence he forms his new Syftem of them, which 
is, that they are produced from Animal Parents, but without Copulation* 
An Aflertion like this was in danger of being laughed out of Countenance^ 
but the Author, to proceed in the truly focictarian Way, ftrengthens one 
Blunder by another, and, leaft we ftioujd di(believe this Sort of Generation 
in the Cochineal, he tells us, that it takes Place alfo in another Race of 
Infcds i to which he gives no Name, bat by which, from hisDefcriprion, 
lame as it is, we may make out, that he means the Pucerons ; a fmall 
green Infcft, common in vaft Numbers on the young Branches of Eldcr^ 
and feveral other Trees and Plants : He boldJy aflerts, that thefe Orea- 
tures ari^ all Fenoiales, and breed wkkoot . Coputation : Bat this is too 
qt^tifttUfal (o be true. Thece is fometbiog very extraordinary in the 
Propagation of thefe Animals, but they have been feen in Copulation. 

We oan never enough admire the Boldnefe of this Author, how- 
ever, in his Aflertipos of FaKhdods to prove Falihfaoods^ |' he is not 
coDtent witli making the poor little Pucerons Mongrels of this 
Kind, but he roundly tells us^ that Eels, Shrimps and Prawns, are 
in iike Manner all Fenoalcs, and that there are no fuchthing as Males 
of any of thcfe Species ; this is an Aflertion every Way worthy th? 
Man who makes it, and the Place where it ftands. We ard to ac- 
kiipwledge Merit, great Merk indeed, in Lewenboeck 3 he had the 
good Fortune to be one of the firft People who vrorked at noiccofi:ol 
pi^al Obfcrvations, but we are to acknowledge at the fame Time, that 
he has the Honour of having ftockedthe Philofophical Tranladtiobs wiA 
more Errors than any one Member of it^ excepting only his Succeflbr 
in Peeping, Mr. Baker. ' But to purfue his DilboVeries on this impor- 
tant Head, he farther obfervetl, that the Head ^d 'Breaft of the Cch 
chineal Animal we're tied to the hinder Part of the Body only by a fmaJ| 
Ligament, and he adds, from the Author of the preceding; accufate Ac* 
counts^ that the Cochineal is never good till the Animal has ^Vip^ 
Xheie arc two gjoriotis AiTerttbos^ in regard to an' Animal that lias no 
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DivJfion ef ^flic Mead from the Body, nor even the leaft appearance of 
Wmgs, or of^ toy Thing analogous to them. Upon the Whole, he 
cofickides, that what we call Cochineal, is neither a Seed, as the Dutch -^ 
man fuppofed, nor a coaipleat Aniaial, as others judged, but only the 
hitidir Parts of a felf- generating peetle. He adds feveral Figures to 
this Account, expreffing what be never could have fcen, unlefs his Eyes 
were fo very excellent, that they could fee Things that never exifted j 
among thefe we may reckon the Veftiges of the Ligaments connecting 
the two Parts of the Animal, and the fcparatc upper Part. We arc 
(\v^ loft in Amazement, that fo fertile a Genius as his could not diC 
cover Wings adberirig to thefe, but (hould leave us to take fo important 
aFalfity tkpon a bare Aflertion. This is, in fomc Degree, made up to 
u^i however, by his pofitive Aflertion that he did fi»d Wings among 
tht Cochineal, ftnd even the hard fcaly Cafes or Covers of Wings, 
fticii as the Beetles all have, tho' he unluckily found thefe, as^ be 
tcUs 41S, oci the hinder Part of the Animal a Part he had before obfer* 
ved. Wings werciiottp be expedled on, as being found on no Animal in 
the World in that Part; he goes fo far as to defccibe thefe Cafes of 
Wings, and teUa as they were black with a fmall red Spot upon eachi> 
nay, he tells us the very Ufe they are of to the Creatures (which by 
the bye never poflefled any fuch Thing) and, finally, does Providence 
great Honour for bdng the Contriver of a Thing that does not exift. In 
how truly Societarian a Manner he concludes his Paper, with an Obfer* 
vation equal to the reft, which is, that the circular Furrows we fee on 
the Body of the Cochineal are not natucal, but ase only acquired in the 
Drying. 

. Could one imagine that his Antagonift couldrenuin unfatisfied after 
fomany Proofe of Cochineal being truly an Animal ? The whole wanted. 
Weight, however, with him ^ it is no Wonder that he who had before 
difputed the Opinion of a whole Royal Society^ fhouldnow queftion the 
ipfe dixit of Lewhenboeck. He was in doubt, he -tried all LeweiJ:oeck'^' 
Experiments after him, and, like moft Repeaters of Ibcietarian Expe- 
riments, he thou^t he found Reafon taform an exaft contrary Opinion 
from them j he declares Mr. Lewenboed^s Eggs to be Seeds, their Shells 
the Membrane furrounding thofe: Seeds, and the very Blood- Veffcls, 
vyhich that inde&tigable Obferver Jbad found in them, to be Filaments, 
aaalagous to what weibe in Cherries^aodGooiebcrrie^*. 
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Vft^xt not to wonder, however, that this mercantile Gentleman ventu- 
red to contradidt Mr. Lewcnbocck ; he knew he was one of a Body of Mcnt 
who were very much addidtcd to contradi(^ themfelves : Nay, that this 
very Lev^eiiboeck^ on this very Subjedt, had already three Times contra- 
dicted his very felf. He had declared for many Years, [that Cochineal 
was a Seed of a Plant, and was of the Nature of the Uva Urfi. When 
requeued by Mr. Boyle to re-examine the Subjedl with his utmoft At- 
tention ; he obeyed, and the Refult was, that he was the more confir- 
med in his original Opinion i and that tho' he had before only iaid they 
were Seeds, he would now have fworn it. Mr. Boyle^ in Return to thii^ 
ient him fome unlucky Attcftations of Cochinears being a living Crea- 
ture, fuch as he found there could be no Deceit or Miftake in. What 
his Microfcope could not convince him of, this did ; he now examined^ 
or faid that he had examined the Subjeft again, and renounced his old 
Error for a new one : When he had allowed them Animals, he went back* 
wards and forwards as to their Nature, and at one Time affirmed they 
went thro' the common Change of flying Infedls; bebg firft Worms, 
afterwards Beetles ; ai another Time he denied it, and a Twelve-month 
afterwards aflerted it again. It would have been too tedious to have 
tranfcribed at Length all this Gentleman's Errors alone on this Sub- 
jeft ; we fee the lad Determination of his Judgment in this Paper, and 
are let into this great Secret by it, that after changing his Opinion fifty 
Times upon the fame Thing, he at length knew as little of it^ as he did 
when he firft fet out in the Enquiry. 

There feems a Fatality attending the Royal Society^ that a Man^ tho' of 
real Knowledge while difengaged from it, becomes like the reft as 
foon as he begins to write for the common Stock. The next Paper, in 
order of Time to this of Mr. Lewenboeck\ concerning the fame Sub- 
jcd, is by a no lefi confiderable Author than Dr. Tancred Robinjon^ an 
excellent Naturalift in general, and who had written excellently on 
other Occafions j but here he feems infedied by the very Air of the 
Room, and writes as worthily of the Place his Writing is to appear in 
as e'er a Dudley or a Baker of them all. The good Dodtor takes great 
Pains to bring himielf into Scandal on this Account. We are told of 
an unfortunate Fellow who had but one Story, which was about a Gun^ 
and who would miftake the Barking of a Dog, the Cracking of a Fan, 
or, upon Occafion» nothmg at all^ for the Report of a Gun, to intro- 
duce it« 
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The Doftor never faw the Cochineal in its natural State in his Life, 
but out of Patience at being in a Reputation fo different from that of his 
Brother Societarians, he obferved, that about Naples he had feen fome 
wild Opuntia ; this, fays he, is the Plant on which the Cochineal feeds, 
and this puts me in mind of Cochineal. After all this Pains to bring in 
fomewhat about the Cochineal, what is the Refult ? Why, he tells us, 

that the Cochineal Vermiculus feeds on this Plant before the Time of 
its changing into the Chryfalis or Aurelia of a Ladycow, and that the 
Colour lies in this Nymph Worm, not in the Beetle. (We fuppofe, no 
body, who knows that the Cochineal never becomes a Beetle at all, will 
queflion the Truth of this Aflertion) and adding Blunder to Blunder, 
he fings the Praifcs of the Colour of the Kermes Worm, before it turns 
into a Fly (which it does exadly at the fame Time as the Cochineal 
does into a Beetle), and recommends it ftrongly to us to enquire into the 
Nature of the Worms of our own Beetles, and try whether fome of 
them will not yield a Colour equal to one or other of thefe. 

Mud not the World be amazed at fuch a Complication of Errors in a 
Paper written by fo truly accompliflied a Man ? will they not cry out 
with us, what Miracles are too great to be wrought by a Royal Society? 

The Society were by this Time as well fatisfied as ever they were of 
any Thing, that Cochineal was the hinder Part of a Beetle : This was 
no more a Truth, indeed, than mofl: of the other Things that they are 
fatisfied about ; but what fhould be the Method of convincing them p 
Reafoning, Philofophy, or the Atteftation of their own Eyes ? no, thefc 
have been employed in vain to fuch Purpofes too often already. 

Happily for them, and indeed for the European World in general, 
two Dutchmen quarrel upon the Subje<ft; they ufe the common Fools 
Argument, a Wager, and not Philofophy 5 but the Oaths of People oa 
the Spot are to determine between them. 

The proper Meafures are taken, Atteftations on Oath are brought^ 
and by thefe it is not only proved that the Cochineal is an Ani^ 
mal, which was all the Wagerers wanted to be determined in, but 
in the Courfe of the Evidence it appears that this Animal is not a Lady- 
cow or a Beetle of any Kind, that it has none of thofe Wings Dr, Ro^ 
Innfon mentions ; none of thofe Cafes of Wings Lewenboeck figures and 
defcribcs fo accurately, nor ever goes thro*^ that Transformation he has 
praifed the Author of the UJi/wr/d' fo much for allowing to it. Up- 
on the whole, that it is a very Reptile, producing young ones perfc(5l 

andi 
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and like itfelf, bat fmall j and that a peculiar Sptric^ rf Ply is feen 
about the fame Plant, which tho' not known by the Name of Cbchi- 
neal, nor at alV like the Creature fo called, yet fcems to impregnate it. 

The true Hiftory of this famous Infe<a is this. It approaches in 
many Things to the Nature of the Kermes, and is one of a Clafs of Ani- 
mals fo like the Gall Infedts, of which that is one, that the fame accu- 
rate Retiumur^ who has called them by that Name, has given thefe that 
of ProgalUInfcds. The Progall-Infcfts pafs a great Part of their Lives as 
the Gall-lnfcdts^ do j fixed to the fame Spot on the Plant they feed on, 
but they have fo much more of the Infedt Form about them, that they 
are not in danger of being midaken,. like tliem, for Galls or Vege- 
table Excrefcences, but may be always known for what diey are ; 
the Rings or circular Wrinkles on their Bodies, are fo far from being 
accidental, or the Effedt of Dryings that they may be always feen in 
them in every State, from the moft minute Size in which a Microio^ 
can difcover them, to their utn[K)ft Growth. 

The different Species of the Progall-Infeds feed on different Plants 
and Trees s that peculiar and valuable one, which we call Cochineal 
feeds only on the Opuntia, defcribed by the Botanical Writers uncier the 
Names of Opuntia Maxima folio oilongo, rotundo^ tnofore^ Sptcnlis ob* 
tujis mollibus & innocent i bus obfita jloribus rubris variegatis -, . and' Tima 
mitis fiore fanguineo. It is a iingular Plant, having, no Stalk, bat, 
being compofed of flat and fucculent Bodies, called Leave?, grow*^ 
ing upon and out of one another. Its Fruit has fbme Refemblance to 
our Figs, but wants their lufcious Taile : Its Juice is a fine Purple, and 
tinges the Urine of People who eat of it in fuch a Manner, as to make 
it refemble pure Blood. It is evident enough that the highCblour of 
the Cochineal is owing to this Juice, and it would be an idle Scheme to 
attempt the procuring Animals of the fame Ufe in Dying, from any 
other Plant or Tree whofe Juices had nothing of the Colour. What we 
yfe of the Infed as Cochineal is the whole Anintial^ as in the KermeSi 
and, as in that, it is only the Female that we ufe : The Male of this 
Species, as in the Kermes, and in all the GalUInfdfts, and all the Pro-^ 
gall-Infeds, is a Fly i but this will not at all plead in Favour of the fo- 
cietarian Errors in regard to this Subjedl : This Fly is not in general un. 
derflood to be Cochineal» or to have any thing to do with Cochineal • 
it is not colleded with it, or even if it were, is it at ail like what thofe 
Authors defcribe, a Beetle or Ladycow. It is a very fmatt Fly of the 

two 
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two-winged Tribe ; it has no Cafes of the Wings, fuch as Lewenboeck 
defcribes, nor indeed any thing analogous to any Part of either his, or 
any of the others Defcriptions^ nor was ever feen, or fo much as fup- 
pofed to cxift by any of them. 

The Female Animal, which we call Cochineal, when full grown, 
is impregnated by Copulation with the winged Male as (he remains 
fixed on the Plant j after this the, Male dies, and from this Time the 
Female has the Embryos encreafing in Magnitude within her. Lew- 
enboeck was a little out in his Egg Story, the Creature is viviparous, and 
indeed; without our having been particularly informed of this, any 
body but himfelf would have difcovered as much by what he faw : 
The Bodies he defcribes being evidently not Eggs but Embryos. The 
young ones they produce are partly fuch as are to remain during their 
whole Lives in that Form, only increafing in Size ^ this is the Cafe in 
regard to the Females ; partly fuch, as after a Time are to pafs the pro- 
per State of Chryfalis, and come forth the winged Males, which are to 
impregnate the Females for another Generation. 

The young Female Cochineals, like all the other Gall and Progalt- 

Infedls, run about the Plant for fome Time, and afterwards fix them- 
felves to one Spot, from which they never remove; they do not erode 
the Leaves, but only plunge a Kind of Trunk, they are furniftied with at 
their Head, deep into them, and by the Means of it, fuck up the 
Juices deftined for their Nourifliment. 

They are quick Breeders, and furnifli fcveral Gatherings in a Year. Every 
Female brings forth each time fome thoufands of young, the Females of 
which foon arrive at a State of Impregnation, and are fit for colleding 
for Ufe. The rainy Seafon is all that the Natives have to fear for 
them J they houfe them from it, cutting off the Leaves on which they 
are, and hanging them up till better Weather : Thefe, like the Parts 
of many other fucculent Plants remain frefli a long Time, and fupply ® 

them with Nourishment till they are full of Young, and ready to bring 
them forth on being placed on other Plants of the fame Species, in the 
open Air at the Return of the good Weather. 
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P A R T VI. B O O K Vf. 

SOCIETARIAN DISSERTATIONS 

on Shell-Fish. 



CHAP. I. 

Of CockleSbelh that have no Cavity in them. 

TH E Study of Shells was never more in fafhion than it is at prc- 
ient ; every body effeds to underftand them ; and fome, who 
have brought thcmfelves to believe that they do fo, h^c wrote upon 
them. Dargenville has given fomc good Figures, and Lijier has 
convinced us, that he had been at the Pains to get a thorough Know- 
ledge of the Bodies themfelves. Of all the Authors who have not 
written on the Subjedt, we have mod Occafion to blame the learned 
and ingenious Mr. S/racban, who, in many Parts of the Philofophical 
Tranfaftions, has given us Proof of his Abilities, to have treated the 
Subjed truly en Societarien. 

If there is a Man of this Age, who emulates his Fame in this Branch 
of natural Hiftory, it is the often celebrated Mr, Baker ; a Gentleman 
at leaft as truly qualified to write on the Subjeft as any Man,, except 
f) Mr. Strachan^ ever was ; and who, we are informed, is not without 

fome Thoughts of obliging the World with fuch a Treatife, after his 
Book of Salts, and of other SubgeSs naturally connedled to thofc, 
and arifing ftom them ; at leaft as naturally, we hope, as Ifis and O/iris 
from Tar Water *, (hall have received its due Share of Encomium 
from our Hands. 

The Fragment of an Oifter, which this Gentleman carefully pre- 
&rves in his Mufeumi under the Name of a Nautilus^ in fpite of all 

that 
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that can befaid to bim againft it, may alone fpeak his Knowledge equal to 
any Man's, except the Author of the Account from which all this is 
but a Digreflion, publifhed in the two hundred and eighty-fecond Num- 
ber of the Philofophical Traniadtions, which tells us of Cockles as big 
as Oculi Cancrorum^ which have no Cavity in them : We would afk the 
worthy SncceiTor of Mr. Stracban^ commenK)rated with due Honour in 
this Paper, to explain to us in what Part of theie Sheila the Animal livedo 
were we not able to inform him that theie Cockles were no other tlun 
Vmbilici Veneris or Operculums of Shells, not entire Shells themfelves ; 
an Information which the candid Reader will eafily find was the real 
Bufinefs of thia fliort Chapter^ 

CHAP. II. 

Of the Origin and Formation of Pearls. 



PEARLS have been in Efteem as Ornaments, and for their Me- 
dicinal Virtues in all the Ages wc have any Account . of« Many 
Things are in common Ufe^ however, the true Or^n and Formation 
of which are unknown. The Antients fuppofed Pearls to be petrified 
Dew Drops, which the Fifli rofe to the Top of the Water at certain 
Times, in the dead of a cold Night, to receive as they fall into the 
Sea, and which hardened in its Body to the State of the pcrfedt 
Pearl. 

This Account, tbo* it had fatisfied many of the Philofophers of Antiquity, 
whofe Names make a Figure at this Time, would not go down witli the 
difcerningand philofophick Genius of the Gentlemea of thei^i^ytf/iSoaV/y.- 
Tho' they could agree to the Dodrine of the Water's freezing into 
Cryftal, as is detivcr«ed io one di their Papers, not omitted in thefe 
Animadverfions; yet they could never be brought to. agree to the petri- 
fying of Water into Pearl ; no one of their Members having ever told 
them that he had fcen it do.ie. A new Syfteoi of the Formation of 
thefe precious Bodies was to be found, and Mr. Chriflopher Sanders has 
delivered them one, which they have printed in the hiuidred and firA 
Number of their Tranfadlions. 

This Gentleman tells us, that the Pearl Shells breed infrejl^ Water^ 

and that they refembie very much the comman Mujcle^ but that they ^re 

Y a larger. 
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larger, and that the Fifli in them looks like an Oifler. Tbk Fifl), he teUs 
us, produces a Multitude of Eggs, which are like thofe af the Cray-Jiflj^ 
and are fome white, and others black, but that thefe black ones are 
white alfo when the outer Coat is taken off. The greater Part of thef;r 
Eggs, he tells us, when ripe, are thrown out of the Body of the Ani- 
mal, and grow to be like the Parent Animal : But now for the Origin 
of Pearls: It is only a Part of them, he fays, that are thus thrown out, 
the reft adhere to the Matrix of the Animal, and there are fed by the 
poor Creature againft its Will, and grow to be Pearls of various Sizes. 

Pearls therefore, according to this Syftem received by the Royal So-^ 
cieiy^ are only Mufcles Eggs^ nourijhed longer than they JhouU have been. 

The Society, however, could not but believe it, becaufe the Author 
tells them he had it from Henricus jirnoldi^ a Perfon of great Veracity 
who had made the Obfervation himfelf : We fuppofe he had kept 
the Pearl-fhells in Glafs Jars, as Mr. Arderon did his Fifh, and opened 
them every now and then, to find the Progrefs of Nature in the 
Formation of thefe Bodies. 

What ought the World to think of a Royal Society who could fwallow 
this Account as glibly as a later Set of Members compofing the fame 
Body did Mr, Bakers microfcopical Account of the Seed of the Bidens, 
under the Name of a JFater InfeSi. 

Pearls are indeed no more the Eggs of the Creature that is fo un- 
happy to produce them, than Bezoarsin the Stomach of Goafs, or Stones 
in the Body of Men, are the Eggs of the one or the other. They are, in 
Reality, morbid Concretions of a hard Matter, perfeftly like thofe 
Stones both in their Origin and Formation ; they are, like Bezoars, com- 
pofed of a Multitude of Crafts^ furrounding one another ; not of pe- 
trified Whites and Yolks, as Mr. Sanders and Mr. Arnold would inform 
us ; and it is owing to this coated Structure, that, when their Colour is 
loft by Age, they may be rendered bright again, by ftriping them of 
their external Cruft, which is very thin, and comes off very regularly^ 
leaving the next, underneath it, which has not been afiedted by the 
Air, to exhibit all its Luftre. 

We cannot pafs over this famous Syftem of the Origin of thefe Bodies, 
without obferving the great Similarity there is in the Writings in gene- 
ral of this very judicious and learned Body. This Paper, like the Ge- 
serality of th^ reft, is not only falfb in the Syftem it advances, but in 
every thing that it alledges in favour of that Syftem, and even in every 
Particular that it records of the Animal in Queftion» 

It 
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It is to beobferved, that many different Shell -Fifli produce Pearls, tho* 
they are not of any great Value in fome, and in no Quantity in others. 
When People mention the Pearls found in any of thefe Fi(h, they add 
its Name by way of Diftindion, but when they treat of the Pearl 
Shell, ufing it as a generical Term, they cannot befuppofed to mean any 
thing by it, but that Shell Fifh from which the Pearls are now taken 
in the great 'FiQieries. 

We mention this to obviate any Subterfuge in the Anfwer which the 
Royal Society have engaged their Honour to make to this Work, before 
they fee ir, on the Subjcd: of what is meant by the Term Pvarl-Shell 
in this Paper \ but having thus afcertained its meaning, we are to ob- 
ferve, that the four capital Aflertions in the Paper, in regard to it, are 
falfe ; for i. That the Pearl FiQi does not live in frefti Water. 2. That 
it is not at all like a Mufcle. 3. That its Eggs are not like thofe of Cray- 
fifh : and, 4. That thofe Eggs do not petrify into Pearls, The Whole, 
however, is truly Societarian ; and it would not be difficult to find Tef- 
timonies of Fadts in the Things commemorated by that grave Body, for 
every Particular in the Syflem. 

Why (hould not the Egg of a Shell-fifh be as likely to petrify in the 
Matrix of the Animal, as a Child be turned into Flint and Piaiflcc 
Stone in its Mother's Womb 3 a Fadt recorded very early in the Tranf- 
adtions, and quoted very lately in them by the Right Rev. the Bifhop of 
Cloyne^ to prove the Poffibility of the Water of Lough-'Neagh in Ireland 
petrifying Wood. Dr. Beal^ in another Paper, gives an Account of a 
Stone taken out of a Woman's Womb, which even his own Defcription 
of the Weight, Size, Shape and Colour of, tend to nothing fo much 
as to prove that it was a petrified Egg, fuch as we have an Account of a 
Woman's laying two of, quoted from Olaus JVormius in the fame 
Tranfadions. 

In (hort, if we were to recapitulate only from the few Papers that 
have fallen under our Confideration in this Attempt, the parallel Fads 
to thefe in this Pearl-Paper, it would be eafy to prove, that notwith- 
flanding all that we fhall be able to fay to invalidate the Syflem, it mufl 
be true, if the Generality of Things recorded in the Philofophical Tranf- 
adtions are fb. 
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VEGETABLES 



CT^ HI S is a Branch of natural Krmcledge^ vbicb^ it will appear^ 
JL that the Royal Society of London have looked fo very deeply into^ 
that their rejeSing the Linnaean Ssftem of Botany^ %cben offered by 
its Author^ vsill no longer be uondered at. 
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PAR T VII. 

m 

Of VEGETABLES, and Parts of 

VEGETABLES. 



C H A P. I. , 

j4 mofi amazing^ Difcovery concerning the Seed of the 
Gramen Tremulum, or Quaking Grafs. 

TH E Boyal Society of London has been famous beyond all the 
learned Bodies in Europe^ ioc the Difcovery of Things which 
neither the People who difcovered them, nor any body clfe, ever (aw : 
It is no fmall Share of this Reputation that it owes to the Author of 
the Paper that is to be the Subjedt of our prefent Animadverfions. 

If we add to his own Merit in this Way, that of the fcveral Cor- 
refpondents, who, under his Patronage and InfpeSion, at prefent fa- 
vour the Society with 'their Obfervations, it muft be allowed, infpite 
of the utmoft Partiality and Prejudice, that no Member of the pre- 
fent or of any preceding Time can difpute with him the Title of the firft 
Man in the Lift on this Head. 

The amazing Difcovery that has at this Time put us in mind of doing . 
this publick Juftice to Mr. Henry Baker ^ is, an Account of, as he tells 
us, a perfed Plant in Semine : It does Honour to the four hundred and 
fifty-feventh Number of the Philofophical Tranfadions. 

Mr. Baker is (o great a Mafter of the Art of faying a great deal 
about nothing, that we can fcarce recolledt any Man who has it in fo 
high Perfedion. If it were not for the Intimation conveyed in the 
Title of this Paper, a Man might read near two-thirds of it before he 
found out what it was about. The Author fpends all this in a very 
wife Diflertation upon Animal and Vegetable Generation i but as this 
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n Subjeft that neither he nor any body elfe arc likely ever to know 
any thing of^ he has our free leave to talk about it as long as he 
pleafcs. 

After acquainting the Society with many Things, which he does 
them great Honour in fuppofmg they were before ignorant of, he pro- 
ceeds to obfcrvc, that he had long wi(hed in vain, to fee fome Plant in 
its parent Seed, as a means of letting great Light into this abftrufe and 
uninteHigible Matter ; that, after a great Number of IVials which he 
had made with fufficient Accuracy, he had failed in the Attempt; when 
Chance, the great Difcovcrer of all great Things, threw thb in his Way, 
at a Time when he was thinking nothing about it. 

As he was one Day examining the Sttd of the Gramen Tremulunif 
he tells us, on fome other Occafion, he made the ftrange Difcoveiy, 
that its Hufk was tranfparent at the Edges ; Little thinking what would 
follow, he flit it longitudinally, and then he obferved ibmething fbaail be- 
tween its feparated Sides; ftill unfufpeding what this might l^, he went, he 
tells us, to pick it out with thefanie Inftrument with whkb he had opened 
the Way to it, and by the greateft Accident in the World, he found that 
the Point of the Inflrument had.opened a thin membranous Cafe, in which 
was included the little Thing he had been fo long profefledly Marching 
after in vain. There was nothing lefs he tells us, than a perjeS Plant 
in it^ aridng from a double Root in the Bafis of its Cafe, with two Stems 
of equal height, each having many Leaves on it, perfedly like thofe of 
the Grafs it belonged to. This is the Plant in Semine defcribed by 
Mr. Baker J and which Mr. Baker boafts to this Day as the greateft 
Difeovery of his Life : This is the Plant in Semine which he fhevired 
to the wondering Royal Society ; for which that Society have done, and 
flill do, him fnore Honour than almoft any Member of it for any other 
Difcovery ; and of which we have a moft pompous Defcription in the 
Philofophical Tranfa6ions, firom which we have here quoted the efiential 
Paffages, with an engraved Figure^ explaining the Defcription and (hew- 
ing the Plant in and out of its Cafe. 

The Author acknowledges that he was himfelf fo charmed with the 
Difcovery, that he could fcarce believe his Senfes that it was a Fa^^ 
but that knowing how fubjedl to Error and Fallacy microfeopic Obfer- 
vations are, he viewed it again and agam, in all Lights, and, in fpite of 
all his Doubtbg and Diftrulting,. found atlafl that it was a Reality. 

After 
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After this he tells us that he proceeded to cut open many other Seeds 
of the Gramen Hremulum in the fame Manner, in Hopes of feparating 
the little Plant clean and entire, which he at kft effedted ; and, as a 
Proof of his Love and Efteem for the Society, he, on reading his Paper 
to them, prefented tliem alfo with a Specimen of a PUint thus feparated^ 
and of another yet in its Caie* He fays, he cannot deny him(elf the Boaft 
that he never met with any Experiment that, fo pkin as this, proved the 
Plant to exift in the Seed of its Parent, and very modeftly fubmits it 
to the Rrfal Society^ to fay howfarthis mayafliil: in explaining that dark 
Bufinefs, Generation, of which he had before written fo clearly. 

Such is the Account of this famous microfcopic Difcoverer and Na- 

turalift, and fuch the Reception it met with in the Royal Society df 

London. It remains to enquire what this little Thing that he has made 

all thisBuftle about is. We are very unwilling to rob this Gentleman of 

fo much Fame, and the Rcyal Society of fo much Satis&d:ion, as this 

Difcovery has been the Source of both ; but we muft affirm that neither 

Mr. Baker not the Royal Society ever faw the Plant in Semine that 

they are fo fond of the Notion of, nor even the very Seed that fliould 

contain it. 

We do not mean that the very learned and ingenious Mr. Baker 

took any other Plant for the Gramen Tremuluntj that would have been 
a Miftake^he Royal Society itfelf might have fct him right in, for fcarce 
a Boy of fix Years old but knows the quaking Grafs; but unluckily, tho' 
he did not miftake Jfometbing clfe for the Plant, he miftook another 
Pirt of the Plant for the Seed. 

What he defcribes as the Plant in Semine is no other than a Part of 
the Flower of the Plant, tho' all the wondering, the applauding Soci* 
ety were not able to inform themfelves or him of fo much. 

The Flower of the Gramen Tremulum is compoied of two Valves> 
one large and the odier fmali, which, when they open, difcover three 
Capillary Filaments with oblong Antherae on their Tops, and a Piftil, 
confifting of a roondiih Germen at the Bottom, and of two Styli, arifing 
from this, terminated with Plumofe Stigmata. Thefe laft theirTime, as in 
other Flowers, to do their Office of Impregnation, and when that is 
over they fall, and the two Valves remain, and ferve as a Covering for the 
Seed, which then begins to ripen, and is, when folly ripe, a very Imall 
one, roundifli and fomewhat comprefled in its Figure. A Number of 
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thefe Fru(5lifications are contained in one common Glume or Cup, but 
each Frudlification produces only a finglc Seed. 

Thefe are the Charadlers of the Flower of the Gramen Tremulum^ 
and thefe will eafily let us into the Secret of what Mr. Baker's Merit in 
this Difcovery is. It is plain^ by the Words of his own Etefcription, 
that he miftook the Flower of the Plant for its Seed : This Flower was 
at that Time unopened, and was what he. fo dextroufly cut open with 
his Lancet, and called a membranous Cafe. This Gentleman's Ideas of 
a Seed muft be very ftrange ones, that he could think a thin, tender, 
membranous Cafe was one : When he had opened the Flower there was 
jnpthing for him to fee but the internal Parts of it, fome of which he has 
figured tolerably diftinftly, tho' he has defcribed them under very odd 
Names. His Plant in Semine is no other than the Piftil of the Flower, 
whofe Germen makes what he calls the Root^ and its two Styli with their 
.Stigmata, the two Stems of equal Height, each having, as he fays, m^ny 
Xieaves on it perfedtly like thofe of the Grafs itfelf. It v^ould have been too 
hard to expedt a Royal Society to pnderftand the Charadlers of Plants, 
tho* Linnaus has already defcribed them.; but one would have thought 
that they might have difcovered at leaft, that what Mr. Baker calls Leaves 
perfectly like Grafs, and has figured growing on the two Stems of equal 
Height, were much too numerous for the Plant itfelf when full grown^ 
and were not like either Grafs or Leaves at all. 

It is very evident, by the State in which the Flower was at the 
Time of Mr. Baker's making this amazing Difcovery in it, that the Seed 
could not be fo much as perfeftly formed in it. It is not therefore Loo 
bold an Affertion, to affirm that neither he nor the Royal Society cwcr 
faw the Seed of this Plant, in which they fuppofe they have feen the 
Plantula Seminalis. 

It is not fingular in this Grafs to have this Sort of Frudtification, it is 
common to a Multitude befide, and in many of them is much more per<- 
fedly diflinguifhable than in this. Therie are fbmeofthem, indeed, 
in which what are in this Paper called the tw<> equal Stems of the Plant 
in Semine, hang fo far out of the Flower, thaf, inft^ad of requiring 
Lancets and Microfcopes for the Separation and Dlifcovery, they may be 
fccn at ten Yards Diftance. 

Of this Kind are the Difcoveries that have iadeared Men to- the Royal 
Society \ And it is vaflly to the Honour of the PreEdeut at this Time, 
that he has diflinguifhed the Author of this as his peculiar Bofom Friend 

and 
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and Advifer* How glorious is the Society likely to become, that has a 
Genius like this, to determine which of the Papers offered to it fliall 
and which fliall not, be read.^ 

We are not to do Honour to the Royal Society only for the Pride they 
took in the renowned Mr. Baker ^ after this Difcovery, the Author claim- 
ing an equal Share of our Eloge^ for the Pride he took in himfelf about it. 
Confcious of the Reception it would meet with from that wife Body, he 
fliews himfelf to them in another Capacity at the Conclufion of his Paper; 
Mr. Baker the Microfcopian, or Mx.Baker the Philofopher, is not all that 
they are to admire in him ; he gives them a Specimen of Mr. Baker the 
Poet. He has the Honour of being the very firft Man, who, in the 
Philofophical Tranfadlions has quoted Verfes of his own ; but they were 
fo good, and fo applicable to the prefent Occafion, that he could not 
deny himfelf the Pleafure of giving the Society the Pleafure of hearing 
them. 

Each Seed includes a Plant : that Plant again 
Has other Seeds, which other Plants contain ; 
Thofe other Plants have all their Seeds, and thofe 
More Plants again fucceflively enclofe. 
Thus evVy fingle Berry that we find, 
Has really in itfelf whole Forefls of its Kind. 
Empire and Wealth one Acorn may difpenfe 
By Fleets to fail a thoufand Ages hence ; 
Each Myrtle Seed includes a thoufand Groves, 
Where future Bards may warble forth their Loves : 
Thus Adam\ Loins contained his large Pofterity, 
All People that have been, and all that e'er (hall be. 

Lines like thefe, read by the Secretary of the Royal Society^ muft needs 
have had a very furprizing Eflfcft. It is great Pity however, that Mr. Ba^ 
i^r,with all his Addrefs, could only find theWay of doing himfelf a partial 
Juflice, as to this Talent, in fo publick a Work as the Philofophical 
Trarfaftions. We are lefs tyed down to Forms in thefe loofe Remarks,, 
and may do him that Juflice which he was not permitted there to do 
himfelf, by fhewing the World, that he is as great a Poet in the feveral 
/Other Styles as in this : His Genius indeed feems of a very unlimited^ 
Kind,, and we are apt to believe a few Quotations from his other Poems^, 

pub- 
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publKhcd in a Colledion, entitled^ Originai Poems^ ferious and bum^ 
rouSf By Mr. Henry Baker, will prove, that he is as good at the Ly- 
ric as the Epic Poetry, as good at the Eclogue as the Ballad, and as good 
at cither as at Philofophy. His Excellency in the Eclogue Way is 
diflinguifhable in a particular Nfanner throughoat a whole Poem, 
which he modeAly entities only a Tsle^ and calls a Cafe of Confoeooe : 
But we are to give Examples : Nothing elfc can do fuch an Author 
JuAice. The very pathetic Scene of a Wife in Labour is introduced 
in this Piece, and the Wife, in the Midfl; of her Angui(h, ezciakas, 

yobn ? oh Jobn^ (he cries, 
And thrufts her Fingers in her Eyes ; 
Indeed you are a naughty Man 
To put your Wife to all this Pain^ 
But you (hall ne'er do ib again : 
And then (he figh'd moft grieyoufly. 
Good by t'ye, Jobn^ for I (hall die. 

So much for the AfFedling ; but the Author does not Icfs excel in the 
Defcription of Bufinefs ; his Account of the Godips at the Labour 
will be an abundant Proof of it. 

All are employed : This fetsthe Cradle; 

That ftirs the Caudle with a Ladle ; 

One airs the Clouts and makes them^eady i 

Another waits to take the Baby ; 

Some bid her be of hearty Chear, 

For her Delivery is near 5 

While others pity her Condition, 

And fain would fend for a Phyfician. 

An ill-natiired Reader may be apt to fufpeft, by the Introduftion of the 
Ladle in this Place, that the Author was in diftrefsfor a Rhyme ^ but we 
are to inform fuch People, that this Author is the hfi, in the World that 
ought to be fufpedled of that, (ince not only the fehdy and the Eaiy in 
this Quotation, but numberlefs other Inftances might be produced, to 
prove, that he never troubles himfelf much whether there are any 
Rhymes or no. We are not to accufe him indeed of playing the Fool 
with them, when he has got any ; no Author in the Bnglifi L^nguzgc ap- 
pears perhaps equally fond of JiDgle when it comes eafily, or has fliewn 

more 
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OEconomy m the Ufe of it. Who fo elegantly asMr. Baker, ever contrived 
tomakeRhymes ferve twice over in the fame Stanza f we are not infenfi- 
ble that odier meaner Genius's have attempted it, but we would afk, 
who ever equalled our Author in it ? 

Why art thou drefs'd my lovely Maid, 
In Gold and Gems and rich Brocade ; 
;,, When Gold and Gems and rich Brocade 
;:•:;; Conceal thy Charms, my charming Maid; 

« • 

.' The Reader may do Mr. Baier fome Honour upon the OEconomy 
of Words as well as of Rhymes in thcfc beautiful Lines, but we (halt 
not fuffer his Charader to be injured by a half Praife : We (hall not 
fufFer this to ftand as an Inftance of an OEconomy of which we arc 
able to produce fb vaftly greater. What fliould one think of a Maa 
wba would, propofe writing four Lines that (hould have but twelve 
Words in thedn^, and hot one of them confiding of above two Syllables,. 
Mr. Baker has fairly executed it. 

Health to jhna Nature's Tireafure, 
Health to jinna^ charming Fair, 
Health to ]Anna. Health and Pleafure^ 
Health arid Pleafure vokj of 'Care. 

We are to do Honour to the fparing Ufe of Thought, as well as of 
Words that is manifeiled in this Quotation, but Mr. Baker is an OEco*^ 
nomifl in every thing. It would be eafy to enlarge on this entertain* 
ing Head, but we are unwilling to anticipate a Pleafure the Reader will 
. have in looking; Over the Works of an Author, of whom we have givea 
fuch a Specimen, and in whofe Writings there is nothing of that lnequa«^ 
lity that has been fo frequently complained of in Men of Genius. We 
efteemed it a- Debt to this Gentleman's Merit to fay thus much, and 
may conclude our Account of himfelf and his Productions by obfer. 
ving, that his Philofophy feems every Way equal to his Poetry, his Po- 
etry to his Philofophy, and every Part of each to every other Part^ The 
Ufe of Microfcopes he has indeed, in a Manner, cbimed to himfelf ^ 
and whoever will examine his feparate Pieces publifhed on that Subjeft, 
will find them equal to every thing elfc in his Charaifter* We have in- 
the Bufinefs of this Paper, indeed, one very eminent Inflance ©f tlic 
great Talents he has for making Difcoveries by tliem > another fcar€<s 
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•inferior to this we have elfewhere celebrated in this our good-natured 
Work, under the Title of, An Account of the Bakera : Others in fuf- 
ficient Number will alfo be occafionuUy mentioned hereafter : Upon the 
Whole, what may we not expedl from Microfcopcs, now that we have 
fiich a Genius among us for the making Difcoveries by them, and fuch 
a Royal Society for thofe Difcoveries to be communicated to. 



CHAP. III. 

Of a miraculous Apple-Tree. 

TH E Royal Society of London have always didinguifhed them- 
felves by the Refped they have paid to Miracles, by their Belief 
in Impoflibilities« They have always had the good Fortune alfo to have 
fome one Place, fome one Author, famous for furnifliing them with 
Accounts of this Kind. Norwich is the the City of Wonders at this 
Time, and Mr. Arderon the Relater of them : In earlier Days iVw. 
England was the Land of Miracles, and the honourable Mr. Paul Dud-- 
ley engroffed the Bufinefs of communicating them to the only Place in 
tlie World where they could be received. 

» We have, in theCourfe of thefe our Animadverfions, recorded many 
of thefc Miracles, and done this Author the Honour that was due to him, 
on account of them. The Subjedl of our prefent Praifcs ftands in the 
three hundred and eighty-fifth Number of thefe immortal Works. 
Mr. Dudley^ after giving an Account of many Things which People 
might poflibly have guefied, whether he had given any Account of them 
or not, concludes his Paper with a Hiftory of another Strain. 

When we find a Man in the Philofophical Tranfadions relating fome- 
thing that he tells us he faw himfelf, we are always to be very fufpicious 
of the Truth of it. 

In the prefent Cafe Mr. Dudley aflures his Brethren, that there was 
in an Orchard in that Place an Apple-Tree, which annually . bore 
a very confiderable Quantity of Fruit, tho' it never had a fingle 
Bloffom, or any thing like a Bloffom upon it. He will not fuffcr 
the Royal Society to doubt of the Truth of what he tells them, or to 
fuppo/e he writes, as moft of their Authors do, upon Hearlay ; he affures 

them 
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them, that for three Years fucceffivcly he went into the Orchard fre- 
quently, and examined it ftriSly, both at the proper Time of its flower- 
ing and at other Times ; like thofe good People, who, when they have 
fcarched all the poflible Places a loft Thing (hould be in, fearch the 
impoflible ones ; but he aflures us; in jBonfequence of thefe feveral ftrid 
Obfervations, that the Tree in that whole Time never had fo much as 
one Bloflbm upon it, either in Summer or Winter, either in Spring or 
Autumn, or at any natural or unnatural Time. 

In the Couric of thefe Obfervations, he affurcs us, that he daily ex- 
amined the Tree, till he annually law the young Apples begin to ap- 
pear on it, which they did, he fays, in Plenty, at the Time that 
the other Trees, which had borne Flowers, produced theirs ; and 
that the Apples ripened upon it like thofe upon the other Trees : He 
adds, that tho' he had obferved this Apple* Tree only for three Years, 
there were feveral of the People in the Neighbourhood, who afTured 
him, that it had gone on in the (ame Way for forty Years, bearing 
Fruit regularly every Year, but never producing any Flower. 

The Author is afraid that fomebody (hould invalidate the Miracle by 
fuppofing the Tree to be a grafted one ; this, he feems to think, would 
take away all the Caufe of wondering at the want of Flowers : Wc 
cannot pretend to enter into his Reafoning for this Suppofition, but are 
very happy to find him cut down the very Foundation of it, by afluring 
the Society, that the Tree had never been grafted at all : He concludes the 
Paper in a Manner worthy all the feft of it ; obferving, that he could 
not perceive by bis Examinations into the Nature of the Fad:, but that 
in all other Refpedls this Tree frudtifiod like other Apple-Trees. It is 
not eafy to conceive what the Author means by this AfTertion, or in 
what refpedts it is that the Frudlification of a Tree, from which all the 
Organs of Frudlification are taken away, can be like that of thofe that 
have them. • 

The Fru^fication of all the Vegetables in the World is affefted by 
means of a Farina lodged in the Apices, ferving as the Male Part • 
which, when mature, is diflodged from them, and makes its way into the 
Piftil or Female Part, in which are lodged the Rudiments of the Seeds : 
How therefore the Frodification of a Tree, which liad none of all thefe 
Pbrts, was like that of pdiers which bad them, is hard to deter- 
mine. In fome Plants theie aiale Parts alone are in fome Flowers, and 
in others the female only ^ in fome Plants they are both in the fame 

A a Flower : 
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Flower : this is *thc Cafe of the Apple-Tree j it agrees with the Pear 
and Quince in its Fruftification, having five Stili or feoaale Parts to rc,^ 
ceive the Farina and convey its Influence to the Germen of the Fruit 
which is placed under the Cup of the Flower, and round about thefe 
female Parts twenty Staniina, fupporting as many Apices, containing 
each its Share, and that not a fmali one, of this impregnating Farina*. 
This is the Method by which Nature has allotted the Fru<ftification o^ 
the Apple-Tree to be carried on $ thefe the Organs (he has furniflied fer 
that Purpofe ; but Mr. Dudley gives us an evident Proof, that all this 
Apparatus is unneceflary, and that an Apple- Tree will carry on its Buf- 
finefs of Frudification full as perfedly without it. What a Buftle has 
the World been making of late about the new Syflem of Generation^ 
propofed by Dr. Abraham Johnfim^ in his Imcina Jim Concubitu^ and 
yet what more is there in it than, is already advanced i^y this true 
and genuine Societarian Mr. Dudley t What Pity it is, that the Gen- 
tlemen of the Rfiyal Society will not read their own Works } inftead of 
all the Cenfure they have paficd upon that very karned and grave Au- 
tlttoti all the Oppolitton they have made to his Syftem being brought 
ttitb Ufe, how miich nobler a Triumph would it have been to have 
proved to the World, that what he wanted to have palmed upon them, 
fbt a hew Syftem, was but a Thought (lolen from their own Tranf* 
anions. For our own Part, we believe it to be fa\l as poflible for 
Women to be made with Child without the Help of a Man, as for aa 
Apple-Tree to be made with Apple without the Help of the impreg^ 
hiitihg Farina. Dr. Jobflftm feems to allot the whole impregnating 
Quality of Wimfe to the Weftem Brie»s^ and w« dare lay, if the So- 
ciety will be at the Pains tx^ fbiki over to New England to enqiuire, they 
wiU find that Mr. Dudley'^ Apple-Tree was expofed to the fame Quar« 
ter. Could they have fupprefled their Refentment till an Elcprefs coifld 
have returned with the Confirmation of fo important a Truth, figried 
6y th€ Parfon, Church- wardens, and Cbnftablcs of the Parifti (a not un- 
common Way of proving Things to the -Rsydl Sffci^J how glorious a Tti- 
omph ovier this arch £nei!ny vvould they have had ! how different wotild 
have been the Effed froib that of dltir prefent Effbrts^ whieh we are 
afraid wilt prove vain,, while ihe Lai^h of the Wbi^k) is againft iii^tii i 
what a Pity, diat this &gaciotis BiDdy could not have Pa^ee fostofA 
in Event I but gteat Genius's l^ill lye prtcifpitate. 

'The 
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The Hiftory of the Apple-Tree is, as aU the fecietarian FsJfities are, 
wtll attefted by People whp had been Witacflcs of thp Faft. The Authqr 
has alfo hfti ti»e Ad4ref6, like M^nfridm Septalius^ hereafter to be cclc^ 
brate;d, Jplfiythc S^pefer enough off; the fanjcForm of Refaction, howr 
ever, may ierve for both. It is an acknowledged FaA in Law, that any 
thing nuty^ prwed by Evidence } and wcfind, by a.carcful Perufal of the 
l^ranfadUo^ of the Bay fd Society;, jtbat it is not )eff true, ^o not quite 
ilf> b2|ref$49edly owned^ in Phibfophy : Wh^ Evidence is fo cheap^ it 
is worth lefs than it cofts. He who know* the 3y.ftenii of Vegetate 
peneratign, whp knows, that, previously to the Qrow^h of any Fruitt 
a fine, fubjtle, impregnating Farina is to be fornrod in certain littlo Apices, 
created for that Purpoi^, and is, to he received into ;another p^t of the 
Organiiapioi^ ;ther{e to give the Prioqple of Life to theot^rwifeu^f^ 
iiSmbryo; jwbo know^. that thp' f h^ female Organs pf a Flower ^g^ 
ever fo weHforqaed, if the P^rfs tha^ are to contain this i^ipregna^ifig 
Dud, are cat off before they flied it, there can no Fruit (j^ceed j jyvf)! 
be .believe that Fruits cftfi b? prodopedj where iiQt pply thefe, b^t eiren 
the very fpQiale Organs, the very gasbryos.of Fruit iiey^ e|u(l^l $Mr^ 
thofe Traaf«^on« b^ve v^ry jijulf Title io the Epithet Philoibpbio^i 

which can give Place to fucb 9 St«7, JfJip'^tftsftpd b(y ^,thQ»iw4 Wit* 
nefles. 
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TH E Royal Academy of Sciences had done themiielves gp-eat Ho-» 
nour by their Difcoveries' of the Nature ind Uie of the Farina 
Facundans ya Flowers ; and Figures and Defcriptions of a great Nam^ 
her of Species had been given in the ASa Erudittmim. The RpyaL 
Society of London V9tv€ beliind hand with their Neighbours on this 
Head, but they 'proniiied themfeives to rival the beft of them, by the 
Labours of the ; Author of tbit immortal Paper ,* a^ OeatlemaA en» 
CDuraged and patronized by Mr. Baker ^ under wbofe Aufpices alio this 
particular Di0ertatioQ has the Honpur of ihewing itfelf in the Tranfv 
ai^OM. . . .. ' :i - -.:■•'.•.: 

Aa 2 It 
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It had been a long Time fuppofcd, that the Farina or Duft contained 
in the little Heads that (land on the Stamina of Flowers, was an ex- 
crementitious, and wholly ufelcfs Matter, when the Difcovery was 
hiade, not very many Years ago, that it was an'^flenkial Part in the 
OEconomy of the Plant, being no lefs than the male Part of the 
Flower, and fcrving to impregnate the Seeds in the female Part or 
Cafe of the Piftil : In confequencc of this Difcovery it tvafs' that the 
Fruftification of Plants, or the Method of their propagating their 
Species wasf firft underftood. . j • ' 

'■ The Author of this Paper, which ftands in the four hundred and 
eighth Ndmber of the Tranfaftions, obferves in his fcttinfg out, that he 
had engaged himfelf to advance the Knowledge 'of this Part of Natural 
Miftory, which he gives his Account of the Fafrinaof ^thdYev^-Tretf 
as a • Specimen 6f his Abilities in, frahkly acknowledging, '^hat in the 
whole Cdurfe of his Obfcrvations, he had not met with^iany iThing equal 

to what he faw in it. ..,>..» ^i. > : . 

■ He tells us, that, perfectly convinced of the Dodrine, th«t every 
Fhwerhasits Farina^ he <letierm]ned to diamine' that of tWs : Atod 
in Confequence, he tells us, that no two Globules of it ivere alike ^ but 
that it much refembled Gum Arabick or Fhwer of Brimfttme^ and when 
laid in Water burjl in a very various Manner. This is the whole of the 
amazing Difcovery this Gentleman had made of the Farina of this Tree^ 
but this is not all the Bufinefs of his Paper : He gives a very long and 
unintelligible Defcription of the Flower iticif, smd concludes with tell- 
ing the Society, that he had like to have forgot the mofl material Point 
of all, which i^,, th^t this Flawr^bas neither jipices^ Stamina,^ norSty- 
lus ; he concludes, that this is the Reafbn why fo much Farina is al^ 
'uoays fhed from it^ and promifes the Society, that he will fpeedily exa« 
mine its Fructification. ■ \, /'\ * !" 

All this is contained in the. Compafs of four Lines and a half; and 
we think we may with Juftice do them the Honour to fay, thkt they 
are the richeft Lines in the Philofbphical Tranfadions. . . 

The Society received the Account with great Pieafure and "Satisfi^iQD. 
The Prefident returned the Thanks of the Soeiety tp Mr. Bfiiet; 
and he was defired, to return tbeih to ti>e Authw, who was foli-; 
cited to continue his accurate and ufeful Obfervatiohs. We, hpwever^ 
who are leis eafily iatisfied than this grave and, learned Body, do declare> 
that all we can make out by this Paper, is^ that neither the A»^pr^ 

jyor 
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nor the Man who patronized it, nor the Society who heard it, knew 
any thing of the Subjcdl it was written about 5 for if any of them had, 
it would either not have been written, or not have been recommended 
to the Society, or not have received the Applaufe of it, or have been 
fuffered to be print(;d. 

What ought the Society to have thought of a Man who promifes to 
examine the Impregnation of a Flower, which, he aflbres them, has 
not^nkOvpji of Inipregnation, either male or' female, in it ? or what 
otight thiiy W hsive detomined of bim, for talking of no two Globules 
of. a Farink i>aiog aHke^ and of a vaft Quantity of it being (hed, becaufs 
Nature had given no Organs for producing any of it ? If this Gentle^ 
dfijin'^iVAdj^iri^^ haive come tdanylthin^ the vi^iy/firft 

PriAbipie 'of ihei betieving the Fariiia an ufeful, nolf an excrementitious. 
Mi^^r would havebeeii overthrown ; fincediatwas ori^nally founded 
on thCc iewral Globules being aU of a Shape, and on their being produ- 
ced in regnferly orjganized Pirts of the Flowcn I < : ' ;. 3i,; / f 
r jfThe Woiid will be able to judge pretty juiUy of the Works publiflied 
uMder the Countenance of the Rcyal [Society^ when we ftall have obJ 
ferved what is the real Cafe, * in regard to this Flower, by way of Con- 
traft to what is in this famous Paper declared to be fo* ' 
, The Yew-Tree produces two Sort . -of Flowers* * The tone Sort con- 
tains all the thalc Organs of Generation, the other*^U the female. The 
miale Flower contains a very great. Number of Stamina,* which, grow Uu 
gether fo as to fbrm a Sort of Column at the Bafc, they are terminated 
by Apices of a very fingular and beautiful Kind; they are of a flatted 
Forni, and are divided each into eight Segments by^ little Notches 
about the Bdge, which appear more plain Sxrhen.wthe. Farina has * beea^ 
filed, than before. In the female Flower there is hi^Germen of an oval 
Figure, pointed and terminated by aaobtufei 'Stigma; Such we the 
Organs &id by this curious Author to be wanting, in *tfais Flower, even 
after he ha3: examined it by a Microicc^. . We fee by this, and by 
tome other of the Pa|)ers ini thefe TranfaAions,riwritlmy'by MnHBaker^ 
what infinite Ufe the Microfcope is <^ iniuch Hands;* n''> * . >v 
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CHAP. 

0/ Petrififd Roots of growing Planh, 

TART Bot«' ^Dtlc Risader, M the CoBtradiftioD woA AUbidHjr 
contained an the Title to thh Chapter : If 'the Rotfai Society o£ 
tmdoH could bdieife the Pofiibility of foch tMirade, fiifcl)r thoK inayft 
hear the RektUin of it.' ' • 

Tbe ingedioos and pbilofophic Autbor of the Paper io wJUcli hn 
commemorated is Mr. Siulibs ; it &?akdb as early as in die thirlf<-fittb 
Number of the Philoibphical TxmtiSaons^ aad as it has acfor yet bffi) 
ikmtradifted by tbe Body under «rho&Jkufpices it waspDUifhed, <b9» 
is great Reafon to fuppofe tliatitliey ftiU belietre iL The AutfMT NbroM 
lis, that as'to t1i£ Fhnt9» vrboie Roctfs are ftony, it is do be MKdt ^t 
fame of them baire Roots entirely petrified, or coofifting ody of Stone, 
with nothing v^etahle about them, hut that otben hxsft Uksid ptutly 
ftony and partly vegetable : He adds al£b, that this petrifying Matter is 
not peculiar to the Root, but that it extends even to. the brandies, 
covering theni while yet growing, widi a ftony Cnlfl, which ; is fomcr 
times movable on thorn like fieads oh a String, fomctimes ifimd i .and 
that it £)inetimes forms ttfelf into Stars on feveral Aarts of the 
Branches. 
9 We ar& apt to imagine, the Reader need not be told that tio Nour 

riihment could be cooveyed to a Plant .tbfx>V a Hoot , which was (df 
, perfed: Stone, ond^ad nothing vegetaUe about it. But it ma^f not Joe 

amifs to give the teal Hiftocy of the Fad: which gavestfetoTtl^is veiy 
remarkable Communication. 

A young Fdlow going over to the Wefi LuMes, to fetfle asja Pfa)r<i 
iician, badan Ambition, of carrying jover with him tfhe Title^o£iFelki# 
of the Royal Society. Be knew the Ltive jof ipanicll<xtf R lihitiiins was 
at that Time, as it ftill continues to be, the great Paffion of this great 
Body: He had by Accident fome of thofe Incruftations on Sticks, formed 
in feveral of our Springs in England : He knew how little the Soci- 
ety could be acquainted with any thing of this Sort, and he produced them 
fs the CoUedion made with his own Hands, in his laft Voyage to the 

Part 
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Pirt of the World he was now going to rcfidc in. Inftcad of telling 
them fo fimpte a Truth, as that they were Crufts of (lony Matter, de^ 
pofited on Pieces of Stick that had fallen into the Water of thefe 
Springs, be aflured theni» that they were the Roots of Plants growing 
oh Land, that it was ^qnent to meet with very flouriOiing Plants 
there, who& Roots were perfed Stone, and that their Branches fre- 
quently became fo too, while full of Leafes and Flowers at tbek 
Extremities. 

the Communication infwcred die Porpofe of the Gentleman wha 
made it i he was dignified with F. R. S. and contriving to get back 
his P^^er^ lender pretence of adding greatly to it wheq again on the 
Spot) he left to Mn Stubbs^ and foch Gentlemen as Mr. Stubbs^ the 
Scandal of fetting their Namts at the Head of a printed Account of 
fuch a Fiece c^ Abfiiirdity. Two Years pafled and no Newsfroai 
the young DoAor } at the End of tins Time Mr. Stuhbs makes a 
Voyage to Jamaies^ he is particularly defired by the Society to ^nqui^ 
fiMther about thefe miraculous PlaAts, and fcorning to be bebindkhand 
Whh any Voyager c^ theth atf, he brings back,* not any Specimens » 
the JPetrifadion indeed, but a futl and ilrm AlTerance of the Fa£t, whid^ 
he declares that he iaw and ejtemined, and does not omit even the mi* 
nutcft Paricular of the Author's Deftription, but finds^ Bucks Horns^ and 
Surs^ and Strings of Beads upon thb very growing VegMAiles. 

CHAP. y. 

Of a Plant containing pure Mercury in its Roott, 

k 

TH B World is indebted for this moft cf^rioas and unparalleJled 
Difcovery to a Gentleman of a very founding Name^ Sir Man^ 
friius Septaliusi it ftands in the twenty-feventh Number of the Tranf- 
idibns ) and as the Society, in all the Tim^ tb^ has pa^d fince^ have 
never contradifted, or (hewed any Diftruft of it, we may charitably 
enough bcKcvc that they have continued to doif;raofe Honour than ever 
its Author dk!, that is, that they believe it • 

The Account runi thus: That in the YtXkj isf Loffcy^ which runs> 
between the Mountains of 'Turin, there ^t&im a Plant called Dorem^ 
turn, in the Koots of winch ptire raomng i9ttt^ ii^fbim^y «Md naaf 

be: 
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be feparated by the limplcft Proccfsin the World. The Author tells us, 
that if a Quantity of the Juice of the Root b? expreiTed and expofed 
to the Air to evaporate llowly, there will be found as much Mercury in 
the Remainder as there iias been liquid Matter evaporated. He admo- 
nilbes us, however, that this muft be.done in the Night, ar(4 at a Time 
when the Air is clear. What are we to judge of a Man who could 
write fuch a Paper ? what of the Society who could receive it, read it, 
print it, and who, after fuch a Series of Years, Hiould never contradid it ? 
This great Body fcems to have flood at that Time upon much the fame 
Footing that it does at prefent, and the Author of this to h^ve been 
jniich like fome of its later Correfpondcnts : He feems to have been 
ambitious of the Honour of being. a Member, which, tbo* a Matter 
of no great Confequence, not to fay of Difcredit, at Home, was, then, 
as it is now, a Feather in the Cap of a Foreigner ; be feems to have 
known the Body he was endeavouring to gc% into, to be fond of Won- 
ders, empty of Science, and therefore incapable of] perceiving Con- 
tradi(3iohs of this Kind ; he drew up an Account of a Thing which 
It was not neceffary himfelf fhould believe, it was fufficient that they 
Should do fo. It is a Piece of {iil^ofy hardly worth enquiring into, 
but it fcarce is to be doubted, but the Event was to his Wifhes. 

.Tb^i Story ^/feems much of a- piece with that of another Mem- 
ber of the^^^me judicious Society, who, in, [fome CoUedtions for 
the Curious, as he entitles them, tells us of Plants of folid, pure, 
and virgin Gold, growing up in Corn- Fields, and fpoiling the 
Reapers Sickles as they cut them down with the Corn: Left the 
World (hould however be too Eivourable to this egregious Author, and 
imagine there was but one more Story (imilar tolMs,*'irivjlll the 
Writings of the later Ages, it may not be amifs to quote a fi- 
milar one from Pet^ Pomet. This Author, r in- his Hiftory of 
Drugs, tells us of certain Plants, growing to two Feet high, the 
Stalky of which, when beaten out into Threads, made an.j^kfheflus^ 
from which Cloth might be wove, that bore the utmoft Hffedts of 
Fire without Hurt. 

Sfptalius is not more pundual in defcribing the Place of Growth of 
his Mercury Plant, than Pomet of his Afbeftine one, nor is the Amthor 
of the goUen Hiflory behind-hand with either of them. , They are 
all three of the fame Authority. The focietarian Author, here quo- 
ted, made tbc Bxperitmeot^ himfelf; the golden Plants^ we are aflured, 
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txt fevcral of them, prefcrved in fome body's Mufaeum ; and the Man 
who gathered Pomet's vegetable Afbetus was living when he publiflied 
his Account, and as he takes great Pains to inform us, was a Man of 
Reputation and Fidelity. We make no Queftion but that there is as 
much Truth in the one of thefe as in the other. Nature proceeds by 
regular, ftated, and unalterable Laws, and whatever contradicts them 
muft be falfe j it is in vain to fay with the Society at prefent, that there 
are fo many ftrange Things daily difcovered that we ought to doubt of 
nothing ; if they were told of a Species of Eagles with three Legs, 
or of Horfcs with but two, would they believe it ? 
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PART VIII. BOOK I. 

FOSSIL SUBJECTS, treated of by 
Members of the Royal Society : 

Being Dissertations on Petrifaftion, and 
other general mineralogical Subjefl:s. 



CHAP. I. 

Of the Petrifying ^ality of the Lake called Lough Neagh 

in Ireland. 

TH E general Affertion that the Water of Lougb Neagb^ in 
Ireland^ has a Quality of turning Wood into Stone, has been 
as much controverted, and as ilrenuoufly fupported as any 
Particular of the Natural Hiftory Kind in the World ; we meet with 
extremely diiFercnt Opinions concerning it, all affcrted with equal Ap- 
pearances of Certainty, and yet moft of them evidently felfe. The great 
Di^te between thefe Authors is, whether the petrifying Quality is in the 
Water of the Lake, or in the Land thereabout i many Arguments have 
been produced in Favour of both Opinions, but we are for fetting thcfc 
Gentlemen all right, by informing them, that it is in neither. 

So early as in the two hundred and fixticth Number of the Philofo- 
phical Tranfadions, we have a Paper on this Subjedl by Mr. Nevil, 
aiming to prove that the Virtue lies in the Earth ; and fo late as in the 
four hundred and eighty-firft Number we have another, attempting to 
prove that it rcfidcs in the Water ; this is by Mr. Simon, a Gentleman 
who fcems yet but half a Societarian, and who acknowledges that he 
is defirous to improve, and will moft thankfully receive Advice. The 
World will not blame us, if a Perfon of this Turn, tho' in the wrongs 
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in^ih with a very different Treatment herefrom what we be£Eaw apon 
tlie Generality of the Gentlemen of this not over modeft Sodetr. 

That petrified Wood is found on the Shores of L«^ Kio^ after 
Storms is mod certain, and alfo that it is at other Times lined buried 
iu the Mud of the Lake near the Shore : The Qoeftioa is, how, and 
when it was petrified ? Mr« Simcn, in thb Paper, £uriy ftnes the 
Opinions of others, and modcflly enough delivers his own apoa the 
whole. 

It appears, by the oldeft Hiflorians of Ireland^ that this petrifying 
Qrjality was believed in refide in the Lake in their Time ; they tell a^ 
that if a Stick was fixed upright in it, that Part which was in the Mad 
would be turned into Iron, that in the Water into Stone, and that 
above Water would remain Wood : This was long believed 9 bat in 
Ages of Icfs Credulity the Iron Part was rejcfted, and it was only be- 
lieved, that Wood became turned into Stone by lying in the Lake: This 
is firmly believed by all the Neighbourhood to this Day, and is what 

the Author of this Paper labours to prove. Thofc who arc againft it 
alltdgr, 

I. That Wood has been laid nineteen Years in the Lake, withant re- 
ceiving any Alteration, 2. That petrified Wood, wholly like that£xuMi 
in and about the Lake, is alfo found in digging, in many Places at a con- 
fidcrablc Diftance from it. Thefe they take to bcfufficientProo6of the 
petrifying Virtue refiding not in the Water, but in the Earth, and in that 
net only of the Bottom of the Lake, but of other Parts thereabouts. 

Mr. Simon argues againft this, that very large Trees are fonnd 'petri- 
fied in the Lake, which mud have fallen into it, and been petrified by 
the Water, as they have never been buried in the Earth at all : That 
many Pieces of Wood are found petrified in Part, and unaltered in 
other Parts, from the Water's having but begun to work upon theoL 
He evades the Force of the Argument againft it, from Stakes being not 
petrified tho* driven down on purpofe, by obferving, that the Vinac 
may refide in fomc Parts of the Lake only, where there are Springs, 
not in the whole -, and argues, in favour of his own Side, that otha 
Bodies befidc Wood are petrified by the Water ; petrified Rujbes^ pe- 
trified Shells, petrified Clay, and petrified Sand, being frequently fixind, 
as he fays, thrown up on the Shores : He obferves, that in Petrifeo 
tions in general,fomc are made by a Kind of Stone, of the Nature of Lime 
Stones, which by its burning and corroding ^alities, dcftroys the Wood, and 
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takes Its Place, others by ferruginous or metallick Particles entering 
gradually into the Pores : Of the laft Kind, he fays, the Lougb Neagh 
Petrifadtions are, which he could neither reduce to Lime^ nor, with 
proper Ingredients, procure a Vitrification of. He obferves, that there 
are Mines of Iron and other Minerals in the Hills about; and his Syfteni 
is, that Springs, running thro* the Veins of Ore, take up fome Part of 
it, and are impregnated with unSluous, faline^ and metallick Matter^ 
and that fome of thefe afterwards rifing up out of the Bottom of the 
Lake in Que (lion, enter into the Pores of the Pieces of JVoody and other 
Things which they find lodged there^ and by degrees turn them into 
Stone. 

That there are Springs in the Bottom of the Lake, he proves by the 
Obfervation of circular Places unfrozen, when all the reft is covered 
with Ice J thefe, he alledges, are the Places where the Petrifaftions arc 
made, and adds that as no body knows, till the freezing, where they are, 
it is no Wonder that Stakes, fixed at Random in the Lake, are not petrified. 
Tho' Mr. Simon takes all this Pains to prove there abfolutely is a pet- 
rifying Virtue in the Lake, he does not deny but that there may be the 
fame in the Ground alfo ; he acknowledges, that he met with Pieces of 
Holly and Afli petrified there, but none, he fays, imperfeftly petrified, 
or part Wood and part Stone, as in the Lake; He adds, alfo, that 
the Lake may have been once larger than it now is, and that petrified 
Wood, now found under Ground at (omt Diftance, may have been 
petrified, while the Waters of the Lake covered that Spot. He allows, 
however, that Exhalations may be fated with mineral Particles, and that 
they may petrify Wood buried in the Ground, and that this is the real 
Origin of Wood found pelrified in Sand and other , Strata of the Earth. 

He obfcrves, that the petrified Wood found on the Shores of the 
Lake is of a different Colour from that found in the Earth at fome Di- 
ftance, and brings his great Antagonift, Mr. Smyth's Words, to counte- 
tenancehis Aflertion, of the Impoflibility of their having been brought 
fixor feven Miles and thrown in there. 

Finally, he attempts to prove, that the EfFed has been wrought on 
the Pieces of petrified Wood in the Lake by a mineral Spring, by obferv- 
ing, that they do not ferment with AcidSy and that they give a reddijh 
TinSlure to them. 

He adds his Opinion, that thefe Stones will not calcine into Lime 
bccaufc they contain, befidc the mineral Particles, a great Quantity of 
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faline ones, whofe Sides being ftrongly attrafted to each other, and 
clofcly joined, hinder the Fire from expanding the Pores of the Stones, 
and turning them into Lime. 

Such is the Account given by Mr. Simon, of the Pctrifadlions of 
Lougb Neagb. The Society had been of Opinion before, that the 
Power of working this Change in Wood lay, according to Mr. Nevill*% 
Account, in the Earth, but they feem now perfccftly convinced that it is 
in the Water. 

That petrified Wood is found both in the Water of this Lake and 
in the Earth thereabout, is unqueftionable, but it does not appear to us 
that this is a Proof that either the Water or the Earth in which it is 
found have petrified it. Changes may have been made in Bodies long 
iince, and they may have been removed far from the Places in which 
thofe Changes were made. 

Petrified Wood is found in Harwich Cliff, and on the Shores of 
Sbeppy Ifland, and in a hundred other Places, yet it does not appear 
from that, that either the Earth or the Water, either the Clay ft is 
lodged in while in the Cliffs, or the Sea Water, which wa(hes or 
covers it while it is on the Shores, has had any Share in making 
the Alteration ; nay, there are unquefrionable Marks of much of 
it having undergone the Change elfewhere, and having been depofited 
there afterwards. 

I have received from the Author of this Paper, a very jioble 
Colledion of the petrified Wood of this Lake, and from fome others, 
very fair Specimens of that found in the Ground, and of the Shells 
found petrified on the Shores of the Lake, and within the Strata of the 
Earth in digging ; on examing thefe, they appear in general the original 
Produifl of very diftant Climes. The Wood is indeed fome of it Oak, 
and fome Afli ; Holly I have met with none ; but the far greater Part 
is the Wood of American Wallnut-Trees, as appears by comparing it 
with the Grain of that Wood 5 fome of it alfo is Wood of the Pine, 
and other Pieces are of a Grain that diflfers from every thing we know, 
and probably has belonged to Trees either not yet difoovered, or whofe 
Wood has not been examined. 

The Shells alfo arc not thofe of the Lake, nor even of our own Seas, 
but Tellines and other Bivalves, of Species found living only on the 
Shores of the fame diftant Part of the World. Are we to fuppofe that 
thefe Trees and thefe Animals once lived here, or that, like the Ame^ 
/ ican Ferns, preferved in fuch Abundance in the Slates over our Coal 
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Pits, they were brought hither from their native Place at a Time when 
one great Sea covered both Countries, as well as the whole Space be- 
tween them. 

If we would rather give into the former Opinion, that they were 
once the Produftof the Place where they are found, it docs not plead 
at all in Favour of the petrifying Quality being at this Time either in the 
Lake or in the Earth, fince the Species are now extinft ; and in the 
Water, where the Continuation of the EfFe<Sl: ought to be moft obvious, 
we fee nothing of it, the recent Shell Fi(h of the Lake, which are nu- 
merous enough, never being petrified. 

In fine, we are of Opinion, that there is no petrifying Quality in the 
Waters of the Lake, becaufe Stakes, put down purpofely for Trial, or ou 
other Occafions, are not found at all petrified in ever fb long a Time ; 
and that there is no petrifying Power in the Earth thereabout, becaufe 
Gate-Pofts, and other Timber let into the Ground, and remaining there 
ever fo long, is not found at all petrified by it. 

To this it may be added, that petrified Wood b found in alraoft all 
Parts oJF this Kingdomi and much of it the fame with that of Lougb 
Neagh \ and in particular, that Pieces of Wood petrified are fent over 
from Penfylvaniay FirgimUy and Maryland^ fo perfeftly like the Ge- 
nerality of thofc of this Lake, that it is impoflible to diftinguifh one 
from the other. I have feveral from thefe Places fo perfecflly like thofe 
of Ireland, that I am very certain Mr, Simon himfelf would on Sight 
declare them the Produdt of this very Lake. 

It is evident, that all Petrifaftions muft be owing to ftony Matter fuf- 
tained in a Fluid : Wherever fuch Matter isfuftained in any great Quaur 
tity at this Time fuch Petrifadtions may be made, but we find that the 
ftony Matter now found fufpcnded in Water is principally fparry and 
calcareous, and therefore that our modern Petrifactions are foft and 
burn to Lime. Whenever ftony Matter of a harder Kind was fuftained 
in great Quantity in Water^ then was the Time for the Formation of 
hard Aony and cryftalline Petrifaftions. It does appear, that at the 
Time of the univerfal Deluge this was the Cafe, that ftony Matter of 
all Kinds was then (uftained in the Water that covered the Face of the 
Globe, and that it did enter with it into Bodies of all Kinds. This was the 
Time when Wood, whether in Fragments or in whole Tree?, was 
moft univerfally floating in Water, and this was unqueftionably the 
Time when thefe, and the thoufand other Pctrifaftions we meet with, 
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were formed. The Place where the Bodies were originally produced, 
after this, furniftied many other Parts of the World with them ; where- 
ever fuch a Body of Water moved, it muft have carried immenfe 
Quantities (Jf folid Bodies with it, and wherever it flopped they would 
be depofitcd : To this alone it is poflible to refer the finding Nautili, 
Inhabitants only of very diftant Seas while living, now buried in oiirCLy, 
and other Strata j and the Parts of various other Animals and Vegeta- 
bles, which muft have been brought from immenfeDiftances, to the Place 
where thefe Bodies are now found : nothing lefs than an Inundation, which 
covered the Place where thefe Bodies are found, and all the Land between 
that and the Place of their original Produ<flion, could have lodged them 
there i and every Circumftance of this fo well agrees with the Account 
of the univerfal Deluge in the Days ofNoab, commemorated by Mofes, 
that there remains no Doubt of the Truth of a Hiftory of which 
there are fuch innumerable Teftimonies. It is in the Waters of this 
Deluge that we fuppofe the petrified Wood and petrified Shells ofLougb 
Neagb^ and of the Land about it, to have received that Change, as well 
as thofe of other Parts of the World ; and indeed it appears ridiculous 
enough, that fo much Pains (hould have been taken to account for the 
Petrifadlions of this Place in particular, when not only the whole 
Ifland, but the whglc Globe of the Earth, fo far as we are acquainted 
with it, affords the very fame, in greater or leiTer Quantity. An jllu- 
ftrious Member of the Royal Society was very fcurriloufly treated fome 
Years ago, for propofing it to that Body, to explain what it was that 
gave the Earth about Woolwich a (Quality of breeding Sea^Sbeils^ (fuch 
was his Expreflion.) However it has chanced that this Lough Neagb 
Afiair has efcaped better, we arc apt to believe that it is a Difquifition 
much of the fame Kind. 

We have a real Efteem for, and very good Opinion of Mr. Simon, as a 
Man defirous of knowing fomething more than he does, but we could 
have wilhed that the Society had, for their own Credit, known a little 
more, and not printed his erroneous and unphilofophick Accounts of 
Things. What he mentions under the Name of Petrified Rujhes wc 
have alfo received from the fame Place, under the fame Name, and 
find to be a foffil Coral of the flender and cylindrick Kind, formed in 
Clufters, and known by the Name of Tubularia among the Writers on 
thefe Subjefls. His petrified Ciay^ if the fame Subftance we have recei- 
red from tbat Place under that Name, is Ludus Hclmontii. As to Ws 
fetrijied Sand, it is not eafy on this Side the Water to make out what 
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he Aieans by it ; Sand being naturally Stone^ and as fuch incapable of 
Petrifaftion. 

His Obiervation of the corroding and burning Quality of Lime^Stone 
dcftroying the Wood, and fo making Way for PctrifadHon, we are 
afraid is fomewhat like Mr. Baker's Account of Brandy's killing a Cat 
by rarifying the Air in her Stomach : We cannot be of Opinion that 
Lime-Stone pofleflfes any thing of this corroding or burning Quality be- 
fore it has been burnt. 

He obfervcs, that he could neither reduce the Lougb Neagb Petrifac- 
tions to Lime, nor run them into Glais : Bat his failing in the lad At« 
tempt is rather his Fault than the Stone's ; all Stones, whether in their 
natural Form, or lodged in Animal or Vegetable Subftance^, if of the 
fparry Kind, will bum to Lime; and if of the Cryftaline Sort, will 
run to Glafs. 

The Lougb Neagb Petrifadions are of the cryftalline Kind, and 
therefore cannot be burnt to Lime, but after the Woody Plrt is burnt 
away, they may be run into Gla&, either by the Addition of a fixed 
Alkali, or of red Lead. 

That Springs running thro' Mountains, in which there are Veinft of 
Ore, will, in their Parage, take, up faline and metallick Matter, we 
agree with Mr. Simn ; what he means by unSiuous we do not fo well 
^nderftand ; neither can we pretend to enter into his Syftem, that the 
lodging ihcfe metalline and faline Particles in Wood, will turn it 
into Stone '^ we are rather apt to believe it would make it faline and me- 
tallick : In regard to this, add the petrified Sand^ and fome other 
Expreflions of this Turn, we are to confider in Palliation of them, that 
they were written in Ireland. 

As to his Dodrine, of petrifying Vapours and Exhalations ariiing 
out of the Depths of the Earth, and petrifying the Subftances they 
meet with in their Way, we arc ready to acknowledge that it is very 
pretty, but we cannot allow that this is the real Origin of all petrified 
Wood found in Sand and Earth, unlefs it can be proved that thefe Va- 
pours can tranfport the Wood itfelf five or fix thoufand Miles firft. If 
v^e muft call in the Afliftance of an univerfal Deluge, to have brought 
the Subjcd to the petrifying Place, we may as well allow it to have 
done the Ofiice of petrifying it alfo, fince nothing can have been fo well 
qualified for that Purpofe as a Fluid impregnated, as the Water of that 
Deluge evidently was, with the Matter of Stone of the hirdeft Kinds. 
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Mr. Simon thinks it impoflible that thcfe Stones fhould have been 
brought from fix or eight Miles Diftance, to the Lake ; but here is a 
Power able to have brought them a^ many thoufand. He fuppofcs that 
they are of a mineral Nature, becaufe they will not ferment with Acids, 
and that they contain Salts, which prevent their burning into Lime, but 
this is very miferable Philofophifing, fince their having. Cryftal for their 
IJafis is a fufficient Reafon why they fliould not ferment with Acids,. and 
Salts are too eafily calcineable themfelves to prevent any Thing elfe from 
calcining. Such is our Opinion of the Paper of a Gentleman for whom 
we have a very fincere Friendfliip, and whom we could have wiftied to 
have feen out of the Lift of focietarian Writers ; but Partiality is in- 
confiftent with the Intent of this Work, and we have that good 
Opinion of Mr, Simon^ that we are perfuaded he will be glad to be fct 
right, tho' at the Expence of the Credit of feme of his Opinions. 

The Society would doubtlefs have been ready enough to receive and 
countenance fuch a Syftem as this curious one ; but if there could 
have been any Danger of that, the Succefs is in a Manner infu. 
red, by a recommendatory Letter of the Bifhop of Cloyne^ the Au- 
thor of the Differtations on Tar-Water, and on the Non-exiftence of 
Matter. . This Gentleman*s Opinions have long run counter to thofe 
of other People, in many Particulars, biit they have the ill Luck to fall 
in with thofe of the Royal Society here : Bold, as it may feem in us, 
we (hall not, however, difclaim our Cenfure of this Paper; becaufe of 
cither the Society's or his approving it ; but to fet the Matter in a 
fair Light fhall examine the Reafons his Lord(hip gives for his doing fo. 

His Lordfliip fets but vvith telling us, that he had a thoufand other 
Things to do, and that the Subjeft was much out of his Way : Thefe are 
two veryfubftantialReafons why he fliould not have written about it at all j 
but we cannot allow them of any Force in the giving Credit to what he 
haschofcn to write in fpiteof them. 

He fays, the Author fetms to put it out of Doubt, that there is a 
petrifying Quality both in the Lake, and in the Earth about it. This 
may feem to be the Cafe to his Lordftiip, but we are apt to believe it 
does not feem fo to any one who has any Sort of Acquaintance with the 
Subjcft, His Lordfliip approves his Dodlrine of the Places where Springs 
ouze up from the Bottom of the Lake, as the only ones where this 
petrifying Power refides : He does not wonder, he fays, how People 

fhould have mifled of thefe particular Spots, in their Experiments^ but 
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he feetns not to fee that he ought to wonder, that fuch vafl Numbers 
of Pieces of Wood as are found petrified in the Lake, fhould have been 
carried fb very luckily to. thefe particular Places, and retained there till 
they were petrified, by the Water ouzing up in them. T^he Place 
where a Spring rifes in a Body of Water is certainly the very laft Place 
in it where Pieces of Wood will lie ftill and quiet to receive it Ef- 
fcfts. 

His Lordfliip mentions the Syftem eftabliflied by fome Authors, that 
Stones are organized Vegetables, and are produced from Seed^ but he 
ferves this, as we do the Papers of the Philofophical Tranfadlions, he 
brings it in only with Intent to ovcrtlirow it ; he eftabliflies againft it 
his own Syftem, that Stones are Vegetables unorganized. We are apt 
to fufpe<3: that this,, notwithftanding it comes from fb great a Man as the 
Biftiop of Cloyne^ is a Sort of Hibernian Propofition ; all the Authors 
who have written on Vegetables, have defcribed them to be organized 
Bodies, containing various Vcffcls replete with Juices pf different Kinds, 
and, taking up the Matter that ferves for their Growth and Accretionfrom 
fome. other Body, by means of Roots: If this be allowed a fair Defi- 
nition of a Vegetable, what is this unorganized organized Body of his 
Lordftiip's ? He gives an Inftance of it in common Cryftal, but this 
unhappily contradidls another Part of the Definition, befide this Mat- 
ter of the Organization -, for tho* fixed by its Bafe to fome folid Matter, 
it does not receive its Encreafe from that, but from Matter added to its 
oppofite End or Point, either from Water or from Vapour in which it 
was before fufpended. 

His Lord(hip obfcrves, that other Vegetables grow by attracting a So- 
lution of Salt into their Tubes : This is not true, but if it was, what 
right have Stones to be called Vegetables, while his Lordfliip's felf does 
not pretend that they have any fuch Tubes, or any fuch Attraftion, but 
are formed by the very Accretion of their conftituent Matter. 

His Lordfliip adds, that the Air is in many Places impregnated with 
fuch Salts : In proof of this he o.bferves, i. That he has feen Pillars 
of Stone corroded and confuted by the Aic in Sicily. 2. That he 
has elfewhere feen Marble corroded by the Air in the fame Manner ^ 
and thirdly, that it is common to fee the fofter Stones corroded to pieces; 
and mouldering away by the mere Effcfts of the Air in the fame 
Manner. 
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We are as r^ady as his Lord(hip to allow thefe Fads, but we do not 
koow hbw it is, but livbg on this Side the Water, we are inclined to 
differ ftrangely in the Conclufion drawn from them. We arc convin- 
ced by them, that the Air is in many Places impregnated with fuch 
Salt as will deftroy Stone, but we cannot make out what his LfOrd(hip 
meant to prove by them, that is, that the Air is impregnated with fuch 
Salts as will make Stone. His Lordihip feems to imagine, that the Air 
in this Cafe takes up the Particles of Stone feparated from the reft, 
but this is not the Cafe, they moulder away, and fall down in Form of 
Duft. His LordHiip obferves farther, that Air may become faturzted 
with Salts in the Earth, and may then petrify Wood as it afoends toward 
the Surface : We are unluckily of Opinion, as to this, that Salt and 
Stone are not the fame Thing ; and confecjuently that the Air's impreg- 
nating Wood with Salt would not petrify it. He obferves ferther, that 
the infinuating of fuch Salts into the Wood feems confirmed by Mr. 
Simon's having obferved fome hexagonal Cryftals in the Woody Part: 
't'his may feem to prdve to bis Lordihip that there was Salt in the 
Wood, but to us it only proves that there was Cryftal there, fince thefe 
hexorganal Cryftals are as much Cryftal as the kerry Stone of the fame 
Kingdom. That their Prefence proves, that the Wood contains Salt, 
does not appear to us, unlefs Salt and Cryftal are the fame Things 
^hich is a Conceftion we are not at prefent in a Humour to make his 
Lordihip. 

His Lordftiip farther obferves, that a petrifying Quality (hews itfelf in 
all Parts of the Globe -, in Water, in Sands, and in Earth : But this is 
an Aflcrtion without Proof, and is founded only, on there being pe- 
trified Subftances found in Water ; which is no better an Evidence than 
that Houfes produce Tables and Chairs, becaufe we frequently find them 
there : He adds, that even Animal Bodies are not exempt from the fame 
Law, and that a Child has been found petrified in its Mother's Womb. 
When his Lordfhip will give us Proof of this, we will readily allow 
him ail the reft^ but we iare apt to be of Opinion, that his Lordfhipis 
the only Perfori, in the Charafter of a Philofophef, whoever believed 
it-(the Members of the koyal Society always excepted.) 

He obferves, that Grottos, Lakes, Springs, and Rivers, are in many 
Parts remarkable for the fame Quality. His Lordfhip is very good at a 
round Aftertion, but we do not at prefent recoUedt fo much as one of 
all thefe numerous Places where Wood is turned to Stone at this Time : 

There 
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There are imnjf indeed whofe Waters contain a large Qijantity of 
Spar, and will depofit it in Crufts upon the Sur&ces of Sticks and other 
Things that fall into them, but the Wood is not petrified by any of aH 
thefe. His Lordfhip, we hope, will enter into the Diftinitioo between 
IncruAation and Petrifadion ; and if any thing more than the former 
is the EfFeft of any Spring, Lake, or River, known to his Lordfliip, 
we (hall allow fome Weight in the Argument, His Lord£hip is foroc* 
what unlucky in his Inftances of this Quality of Petrifadion 1 befidea 
the petrified Child, juft mentioned, he refers us to Coral and Amber» 
the one of them as far from a Petriladion as the other, the former a 
Vegetable, the latter a Native Foilily a Bitumen of the folid Kind in it$ 
natural Form. 



CHAP. U. 

An Bffay on the Formation of Pebbles. 

THIS is df the Number of thoie truly Societarlan DUTertations, 
in which the Author forgets the Subjed he iet out upon, and 
wtvtt fays a Word more of it than what we meet with in the Title, 
It Aands in the four hundred and eigbty*third Number of the Phik>fo« 
phical Tranfadlions, and is written by the immortal Author of the DiA 
fertatbn on Stittlebacks, and communicated to the Society by no leis a 
Man, than the Discoverer of what the Society took to be the Plantula 
Seminalis in die Seed of the Gramen Tremulum. 

It would not be very unrea(bnable to e^peft fcom what the Anchor 
tells us is the Bufinefs of his Treatife, fomething on the Manner in 
which thefe common Stones have been conftruded, but the ingenious 
Mr. Arderon does not fecm to remero ber that he intended any fuch 
Thing: He makes it his principal Bufinefs to treat of the breaking of 
Pebbles, inAead of the making of them \ and as to this, all that he 
tells us is, that they often are broken, we may inform ourfelves how they 
come fo as well as we can. The great Difcovery he has made is, that 
there are found broken Pebbles in gravel Pits, the Pieces of fome of 
which lie near together, thofc of others at a greater Diftance, and that 
of fome only one Piece is found in the Pkce ; in confequenc^ of which 
it feemsi that they were broken dfewhere^ and a Part of the Pieces 

left 
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led behind, or clfc that tbf Pieces broken from them have beenjl'zr^ ^r-- 
ried a-xay : This lafl is a Sufpicion worthy a Member of the Kr^ 
Society. He concludes hii Obfervations on thcfe broken PebWes ^ri 
a very elaborate Argunient, ferving to prove, that they were net crsii^ 
in t'.at State. This laft Bafinels Ibcms aboat of a Piece with i T:ii- 
fifc commemorated in the A5la Eruditorum of a grave Germii^.. '^i^ 
fpent four hundred and eighty odd Pages, to prove that a foflil Tilz^- 
Bone of an Elephant was not created alone in the Stone Quarry ia wLzi. 
h w^% found, but had once been a Part of an entire Animal. 

What is it then, upon the whole, that this Gentleman honocrs ils 
Sr>cjety witli a Communication of? why, that there are broken Pii- 
blcb found In Pits, and that they were not created in that broken S:i::i : 
A mod a.Tiazing Difcovcry, and truly worthy its Author aai r; 
Hesrers ! Would it not have been as well to have added, if nor ac- 
cording to the Promife iit the Title, how thefe Bodies were formed, iz. 
leaA how it was that they were broken : but as he has cbofen to ccilz 
this, it may not be foreign to our Intent in this Work to add both. 

A firft Principle to be advanced toward the explaining the Formatiaoa: 
Pebbles, is, that they are compofed of a Matter once fuflained in a 
This is fufHciently evinced by mere Infpeflion, the regular DiipoE^ 
of the Coats they are compofed of, being fuch as could have its C^lgin 
from nothing but the Preffure of an ambient Fluid on every Rtn 
equally. 

The Matter of which Pebbles are compofed is Cryftal rendered opike 
by an Admixture of Earth, and coloured by the fame Matter. ThiP 
dcbafcd Crydal once floated in a Fluid, and was of various Colours sni 
Degrees of Purity, according to the Nature and Quantity of the OLtiZT 
Matter in it: When from an Evaporation of the fuperfluous HumiStr 
or from fome other Principle of equal Force, the fufpended folid Mat- 
ter began to get together, and form vifible Molecula. Its firft Concre- 
tions appear to have been into irregularly figured MafTes of fmall Si«, 
round which larger Quantities of Matter, of the fame, or nearly the lame 
Kind afterwards concreted \ and, finally, after the Addition of a Number 
of Coats of this Kind, thecoarfcr Matter ftill left in the ambient Floid, 
found an external Crufl or Coat covering all the reft. All this is evi- 
dent, from the breaking a common Pebble of the cruftated Kind, wr 
find in its Center the fmall Ma fs formed by the firft Concretion juft 



tioned, and round this we find other Matter difpofed ip Crulb^ all of ibc 

lime 
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&(pe deba&d cryfhllme Kxpd^ J}at of different Cdo|irs» according to 
^U^^. Nature of .the debafing Egrth j tili a coarfer. MaiCl^i: forms a!n ox«i 
ternal Coat and furrounds the. wbolc^^ 

Such ^has^ evidently been the Qrigin of Pebbles in general; but we 
meet with^ome indeed that are Exceptions to it^ fome that have bo 
central Npf^^us^ but are either of one finglei Colour, or of feveral Co« 
l0urs le(s:regu)ar}y ,a<rra{)g^<t> Tbefe h^ve ail been the Effedl: of fingle 
Cpopre^on$, {ill forsQed at once, as the; Nucleus's jufl ofieritioned vrerc ^ 
in the firft, th^vcompdnent Matter hafibeen all of one Kind ; in the latter^ 
Matter of ^veral Kinds has concreted together, and has been blended 
juA as the Motion of th^ Fluid it was formed in difpo&d it. 
' Such. has, unqueflionably,. been tbe Fortnation of Pebbles* It re-.- 
mains to enquire info the Manner in which many of them have been 
broken. We account for thefh a^ Concretions focnied in a Fluid $ that 
Fluid afterwards put in Motion by Winds, Currents, or whatever other 
Caufe, would naturally roll away vaft Qjiantities of theie little roundiih 
Bodies along :with it,; juA asPebblcfsat this time are, in Inundations,. roU 
led along the Bptcora of Rivers: In their Motion, they could not 
but flrike often agaihil one another, and at the Cefiation of tfaftt 
Motion, they mud needs have fallen upon and recoiled againft otiean*- 
other in a much more forceable Manner ttkn during their rolling om 
The finding Pebbles in fuch vaft Congeries in the Earth, and the Dif* 
pofition and Arrangement of thofe Congeries provci beyond a Do^bt^ 
their having been once carried along by Wdter ; and when thie is gran^ 
ted, it will appear very plainly, that of thcfie broken by^ aecidental Blows 
againft one another in diair State of Motion, the Pieces will not be 
found together ; and iof tbofe broken: by their clafliing together at - the 
Shock of a fudden Stop, the Pieces^ will neceflkrify be^ foatkd eidier toge^ 
ther or very near one another. ■ . ' I \ . ■ 

Mr. Arderan obferves, that among d» Fragments of Pebbles,- fomc 
have (harp Edgea and poirit^d Corners, a!s if fre(h broken, others have 
blunted Edges and rounded Ends, $8- if altei'ed [after the Breaking, by 
rolling about among other hatxl Bodies^. - This^, Kke all the refl that he 
has faid, might ad well have come from a d'avel-di^^er, as from aMem^^ 
ber of the Royal Society^ iot there is no Redfon allisdged for it by th* 
Author. It is evident, however, ac<iofding to the Syftem juft advanced, 
that the Ptbblcs broken by th< Shock of Stopping-at once where they 
have ever^ince li^mained^* ntpft gi^e^ U8^Ffw^e^t9 ti4th^ (ha^p t^ges-and; 
- Dd Cor- 
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Corners, as there has nothing happened fince to alter them ; and that 
thofe broken in their Paflage, and rolled about for a long Time afterwards* 
naturally aflford Fragments with battered or blunted Terminations. 

To this no Account of the Formation and Breaking of Pebbles, the 
Author adds fome Obfervations on the Strata, and Matters contained in 
them, which will bealafting Honour to the Society, as well as to him- 
felf : He iays there are found among them Fragments of Marble^ Sand-' 
Stoney and Gypfum of various Kinds, moft of which have obtsuned 
the Hardnefs of Pebbles, as it feems to him, by lying ammg them. 

To this it is to be anfwercd, that there is no fuch Thing as Marble or 
Gypfum ever found in Gravel-Pits, nor indeed any Fragments of what it is 
natural to fuppofe he means by the Word 5tf/^-5/0/r^; that, however, isfo 
vague a Term, that there is no arguing about it. We have feen, vnth his 
worthy Patron Mr. Baker ^ many of his Marbles, as he calls them, and 
have convinced him, as far as fuch a Man is capable of Convi&ion, that 
chey are not, nor ever were Marbles ; nor will it be more difficult to do 
the fame by his Gypfums. Mr. Arderon^ however, is not the only 
Man who has fallen into this Error, as to the Marbles, tho' that 
of the petrified Gypfum he may pretty fafely claim to himfelf. The 
Englijh Jafpers are, in general, but coarfe ones \ they are found in our 
Gravel Pits, and many of them have fome Refemblance of Marble, 
particularly a black and white Kind, which is extremely frequent, and 
is probably the very Subftance which Mr. Arderon took for Mar- 
ble. It k found in fmall Maffes, without any external Coat or Cruft, 
and has the. white Veins moderately large ; the black is the Ground; 
this is of a very confiderable Hardneis, and if it ever had been Marble 
muft indeed have been greatly altered fince. There is, however, no 
Ground for fuppofing it any thing of the Marble Kind, except fi-om fome 
faint Refemblance in Colour. All the Marbles, properly fo called, are 
compofed of Spar \ they ferment with Acids, and are diflblved by them ; 
and they very readily calcine into Lime. On the contrary, this Stone, 
like all the other Jafpers, has Cryftal for ixs Bafis ; it does not at all 
ferment with Acids 3 it does not calcine, but runs into Glafs, in a ilrong 
Fire ; and when flruck againfl a Steel, it gives Fire in the Manner of a 
Flint, which nothing of the Marble Kind can do. 

We are to add alfo to this, an Obfervation, which if Mr. Arderon 

could have had any Idea of, would have prevented all this Error, which 

: :is^ that Marble is not capable cf receiving this additional Hardneis \ 

abfolute 
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abfolute Petrifadion can only take Place in Subftances whofe Texture is 
to be broken by Water ; in other Bodies faid to be petrified, the (lony 
Matter only fills up the Pqres betweenjhc.Particles of the Body, whofe 
whole Subftance yet remains unaltered, only that a diflferent Matter is 
introduced among it ; this w.Qulihave been ih^Qife, in regard to thcfc 
Mafles; if they ever had been Marble j their marbly Matter would have 
remained, and tho* .altered in Hardness by the Addition of a harder 
Matter, they would ftiU have been in Part foluble in Acids, and in Part 
calcinable into Lime, which is not. the Cafe with any. of them ever 
yet tried. . . / ' . 

As tq Pieces of Gypfiun, or Piaifter-Stone,^ they arc fouud in Gra- 
vel-Pits in many Places, but they are always entire Gypfum, ftill un- 
altered in any refpedl j fo that either Mr. Arderon did not examine the 
Hardnefs of thofe Pieces he met with, or elfe he took fome other 
Things for Gypfums, which would not be wonderful in a Member of 
a Society, of which, others have taken Belemnites for foflil Radi(hes> 
and Jjudus Helmontii for petrified Sturgeon 5 and who, till ourfclvcs 
laughed them out of the Error, kept them under thofe Names in their 
Colledtions. The la ft of thefe Bodies we ought not indeed to mention 
in this Place, without doing the proper Honour to this very Mr. -^- 
deron^ who, in one of his immortal Papers, ptefcrved in thefe Tranf- 
adlions, defcribes a Piece of it under the Name of a Foflil, more 
curious than all the reft ; which had been cracked, and had the Salts of 
Water petrified in the Crevices 5 and which, tho* he acknowledges that 
it has a great Refemblance to a Honey-Coinb, yet, he affurcs us, he origi- 
nally took for the Boncsof the Head of a great Fifti: And tho* he acknow- 
ledges alfo, that he thinks there is fomething in it that anfwers to the 
Defcription of the Ludus Helmontii^ yet he feems too fenfible of the 
great Honour derived to him from his former Conjecture to be brought 
to omit printing it. 
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C H A P. V. 

Of the Difpdfition of the Strata of the Earth, 

tj7"0 D WAR D, and a fet of Triflers like himfclf, tavc advanced 
^ fome remarkable Things indeed in regard to the DKpofition of the 
Strata of this Terraqueous Globe ; hulMx .\Arderony confcious of the Un- 
certainty and Imperfe<flipn of Accounts taken from general Obfervations, 
giv^esus, in the fo|,ur hundred and eighty-third Number of the Philofo- 
pbkal Tranfadtions, his Syflem, from fuch, as he afTures us^ he had 
made only in his own County. 

The amazing Skill of the Creatqr of all Things, he iays, has laid 
at top of all, Vegetable Mould, cpmpofed of various Subftaaces, pro- 
per to ipibibe and conduft Moifture to the Ropts of Trees and Pkmts • 
S^ds and Pebbles^ he fays, are laid under this, to carry o£f the re* 
(juodant Moifture; and, that this may not run away too far, thin Strata 
of Cla^ ^e placed between to flop it 5 and, finally, left thefe thin'Beds of 
Clay fbould give way, they are fupportcd by Crufls of a harder and ferru- 
ginous Subftance. , ^ . . 

This is much fuch a ibrt of Panegyrick on Almighty Wifdom, as it 
would be (to defcend tooqrfelyes) tpcelebrate a Mathematician for finding 
out that two and three make five. If the Perfedtion of Wifdom is feen in 
this Sort of Strufture, in the. fuperficial Parts of the Earth, what is the 
Caie io the Millions of Places where this is not obfcrved ? We are apt 
to believe;, that other Counties o£ England ^rt as iruitful, and as well 
fuited to all the Neceflities of thi Ihl^abitants as^ ^orfolk^ and yet this 
Diftribution does not run thro* thecb all. If this Strudure of the 
Earth be neceflary for its Fertility, what becomes of all thofe Tradls of 
Land in which there is no Iron Stone at all ^ of fome of the moft 
fruitful Spots we know of, in which there is no more than this fimple 
Structure of Parts, a Vegetable Mould at Top, under that a Foot or 
two of Gravel, and under that Clay to an unknown Depth ? What 
we would inculcate from thisfhort Obfervation, is, that People fhould 
underfland Things before they praife them. 

CHAP. 
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CHAR VL 

Of the Nature of Stone. 

WE have been &voured with a confiderable Number of Treatiies 
on the Formation of Stone before the Period of the Obfervation 
that gives rife to this Article. It has been a Subjedt on v^hich more 
than one Author has loil fome Reputation. Tournefort^ a Man of high 
Rank in Botany, has made himfelf immortally ridiculous by it y and 
iomc others, that ihall be namelefs at prefent, have written with much 
the (ame Success about it. The prefent DiiTertation, which is a very (hort 
one, but conikierably rich in Matter for our Purpofe, the World owes 
to the Very eminent the Lord Bi{hop of Cloyne ; it ftands in the four 
hundred and eighty- firft Number of the Philofophipal Tranfadtions, and 
is made a Sort of Sequel to fome Obiervations on Mr. Simm^s Account 
of the Lougb^Neagb Petrifaftions, already commemorated with proper 
Refped. 

The Doftrine eHablifhed in this Paper is the Fufibility of Stone ; his 
Lor4ihip quarrels with the common Definition of Stone^ which calls it 
a Foffil incapable of Fufion, and aflerts that be has known Stone mel- 
ted, and, when cold, become Stone againft, fuch as it was before. We 
have, in another Place, given this noble Writer the due Praife for his 
Bokineis in round Afiertions ; but this we (hould not have been able to 
jud^ properly of, had he not added the Inflance in which he faw it 
effe^ed : He tells us, that the Matter thrown out of. the burning 
Mountains is melted Stone, whkh when it cools becomes Stone again^ 
and is hewed, and employed in Building, at Catanea^ and elfewhere in 
the neighbouring Places, being, as he tells us, a hard grey Stone. If 
to be hewed, and em[^oyed in Building, makes a Thing a Stone, we 
agree with his Lord(hip that the Aflertion is made out : But unluc* 
kiiy, other hard Subflances may be uied for thefe Purpofes ; and this 
very Matter proves to be of that Number j for, on Examination, it docs 
not appear that it either is, or ever was Stone, but a Mixture of 
metalline and fulphurous Matter, fometimes, indeed^ with ftony Matter 
among it, but when it is fo, with that always unaltered farther than as 

by 
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by Calcination. Nothing is inde:d more true than the Article of Infufibi- 
lity in the Definition ot Stones : They are indeed incapable'of Fufion, as 
Stone, and whenever urged fo fa^^by the Violence of Fire alone, as well as 
by the Addition of other Materials, they do not concrete when cold into 
Stone again, but into Glafs. 

His Lordlhip obferves, i)iat from the Fufion and Coalefccnce of this 
Matter thrown out of the burning Mountains, it feems not impoffiblc 
for Stone to be caft and run into Vafes, Statues and Relievos ; but un- 
luckily, this depends on that Matter's being Stone, which is not a Fadl : 
As to what he farther oflfers, in regard to the mixing Salts and Minerals 
with Stone to promote its Fufion, there is nothing more certain, than that 
it will affift it, but then it will run them, not into Stone again, but into 
abfolute Glafs ,• Red Lead or Salt of Tartar will fervc as Inftances of the 
Minerals and Salts to be ufed on this Occafion, and will never fail of 
their EfFeiS. There wanted but one Thing to render this Paper pcrfcft, 
which was, the inftancing in it the Fufile Marble, as it is called, of which 
the Pillars of fome of our Gothick Buildings are compofed, which are fo 
extremely flender and long, that People have fuppofed they could not 
be hewn, but muft have been caft ; Mr. Simon has ftood his Lord(hip*s 
Friend fo far, as to call this in ; he fays in a Note, that, to confirm 
what the Bi(hop fays, he remembers that he was (hewn two Pillars in a 
Church in France^ of fixty Feet high, faid to be all of a Piece, and to 
have been run. Our own Gothick Cathedrals furnifti abundant Inftances 
of fuch Pillars faid to have been run too : But It is no more than fay- 
ing (o'y thcfe Pillars are. of Marble; and it is an amazing Thing that 
the People, who have ventured to affert this of them in their Works, 
have not confidered, that Marble, inftead of melting, calcines to Lime 
in a very fiiiall Degree of Heat. Moft of thefe Pillars in our Churches 
are made alfo of a Marble full of Sea-Shells petrified, as many of our 
Englijh Marbles are, what is it fuppofed muft have become of thefe 
while the Marble was melted ? and how happens it that they did not 
fink all to the Bottom, or fwim all on the Top of the melted Mafs, or 
blend themfelves equally in every Part of it as they have done. This 
Art of cafting Marble has been regretted by many, as one of the loft 
Secrets of the Antients j we are apt to believe that every reafonable 
Man, after thefe Hints, will fet it about upon a footing with that of 
making Glafs malleable. 

It 
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It is with fomc Regret that we bavc been obliged to treat the Cha- 
raftcr of fo great and worthy a Man as the Bifliop of Cloyne^ in the 
fame ludicrous Manner as thofe of the generality of the Members of 
the Royal Society. We wifti very heartily he had kept out of our Way; 
but as laughing at the Errors of the Papers of the Philofophical Tranf- 
adtions is our Bufinefs in this Work, we could no more pafs over fo 
egregious a one as this^ than we could treat it in a more ferious Man** 
ner. 



CHAP. VIIL 

T'he Way in which Nature makes Cryjial. 

THE Opinion of the firft philofophick Ages about Cryftal was, 
that it was Ice of a more than ordinary Hardnefs, and that it 
was formed, like other Ice, of Watery but of Water that had been 
frozen for a much longer Time. In vain is it that the Authors of more 
improved Ages have bantered this Syflem out of Credit \ we fee it revived 
again in the Philofophical Tranfa6)ions. 

How much Honour does the Royal Society of London deferve, for its 
patronizing thefe Dodlrines of Antiquity : A Parcel of unlucky trouble- 
fome People, have of late quarrelled with the Syftems of Ages before, 
and, but for the Royal Society^ fuch is the Fondnefs that Men have for 
every thing that is new, th«y would, in all Probability, have overthrown 
them forever : Here, however, we have Champions who ftand up in 
the Caufe of every Error, that the Abfurdity of Man has ever invented ; 
not only the Formation of Cryftal by Freezing is adopted by them in 
the memorable Paper that is the SubjeA of our prefent Cojifideration, 
but the Doftrine of equivocal Generation, of Sympathy and Antipathy, 
of the Force of the Mother's Imaginatk>n upon the Foetus, and a hun- 
dred other hke ones, after all the Contempt that has been thrown upon 
them by the little Philofophers of an Age or two before, have the Honour 
to be received and countenanced there, nay, to be fupported by In (lances 
and Fafts recorded, not unfrequently, with the Atteftations of the Mi* 
nifter and Church- Wardens of the Parifli : But of thefe in their pro- 
per Places, We cpuld not deny ourfelves the Pleafurc of beftowing this 
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general and juft Encomium on the Body whofe Works we are animadver- 
ting upon, when treating of fo ftrongan Inftancc as diis is^ how well 
they defcrve it. 

The Account of the Formation of Cryftal ftands in the forty-ninth 
Number of their Tranfadlions, and has for its Author Muraltus. 
This Gentleman had been in Stoitzerlafid^ a Place where there is much 
Cryftal, and much Icealfo, found 3 a very fufficient Proof for a Mem- 
ber of the Royal Society^ that they were both formed in the fame Man- 
ner. He tells us, that the Mountains in that Part of the World, are 
many of them, always covered with Snow, which melting by the Sum- 
mer Heat, and freezing igain in the fucceeding Cold, becomes Ice, and 
* that this covered with frefh Beds of Snow falling on it again, freezes yet 
more and more ftrongly, till at length it becomes CryftaJ, as hard and tranf- 
parent as any Cryftal in the World : He tells us, that there are whole 
Mountains compofed oi this Sort of Cryftal, which arc pcrfcdlly hard, 
but which fomctimes crack and burft with a prodigious Noife, leaving 
Crevices capable of fwallowing Man and Horfe. 

General Oglethorpe tells an excellent Story of a Fellow, who having 
found fome brown cryftallized Spar in a Cave in Georgia^ at a Time 
when People were all running mad after Mines there, brought ibme 
Specimens of it Home, and declared he had found a Mine of SugaN 
Candy: He had obferved that it was brown enough and bard 
enough and clear enough for Sugar-Candy, but till the General put him 
in Mind of it, it had utver come into his Head to taflre it. Our Author 
Muraltus we find difcovered as many Proofs that Ice was Cryftal, as the 
Georgian did that Spar was Sugar- Candy : Bht there is no Queftion but 
that the Ice of thefe Mountains is Ice ftill, and that if any body of the 
General's Turn had been at his Elbow, to have put him in Mind of 
trying whether a Piece of it would not melt in his Mouth, we (hould 
probably never have been favoured with his Account of the Formation 
of Cryftal. 

The Mountains covered with Ice have Cavities as well as other Moun- 
tains, and in thofe Cavities there are Cryftals formed, as Cryftals are 
every where elfe : Few People, however, except fuch as this Author, 
would have therefore concluded the Ice on the Outfide to be the fjans 
Matter. 

CHAR 
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C H A P. V. 

Of the Original of FoffiiSbelis. 

SH E L L S of feveral Kinds wholly refembling thofe of Sea-FiOi, 
known in different Pacts of the World, as well as fome unknown 
ones, and with thefe the Teeth, Vetrebrae, and other Parts pf Fiflies, 
and other Inhabitants of t;he Sea, as well as of Land Animals, have 
been at all Times found buried at great Depths in the Earth, in Places . 
wholly out of the Reach of the Sea, according to the prefent Strudlurc 
of the Terraqueous Globe : It appeared by this, that the Sea, tho' now 
contained within its due Bounds by the great Word of him who faid, ^ 
hitherto Jhalt tbcu go, and no farther^ andb^re Jhall iby proud Waves bi * 
flayed, has once extended itfelf over tjhe whole Surface of the Earth ; 
and as we have an Account of fuch a Cataftrophe in the Hiftory of the 
univerfal Deluge, recorded in a Book, which, of all others, it is moft our 
Interefl to believe, it has been generally eilahliflied as a certain Fadt, that 
thefe Shells were left at the Places whcr^ihey were now found, at, the 
Time of that Inundation ; and we have been proud 0^ having oiet with if^ 
ftrong a Proof of fo wonderful an Event. 

Little Philofophers are generally no great Believers : The Royal Society 
contemned the Ufe of Arguments of this Kind, and its Members fet thein- 
felves to Work to prove, that thefc^ pretended; ^Remains of Sea-Animals 
buried at Land never were Parts of; ^ea-Anioaakat all. Mc. Beaumtmf 
convinced himfelf and the Royal Society, by Arguments well calcuted to 
ferve fuch a Purpofe, that the R?;mains of Star Fi(h, called Entrochi 
and now found immerfedin the hardcft Marl^le, yjrere not the Remains 
of any Sea Animal, or of any Produdion. of another Place than that 
they are now in ^ he argues, that they are Plants growing in thefe 
fubtcrraneous Places, and proves, as Dr. Richard Roe obferves of the 
Societarian Proofs in general, as plain as that two and two make five, 
that they have made theirWay thro* the folid Body of the Marble in their 
Growth as readily and eafily, as the fuperterranean Plants do in the Air. 
But this is little to the Difcoveries made by Dr. Grijin Hatley in 
the Paper which is immediately the Subjeft of our prefent Animadver- 
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fions, and which ftands in the hundred and fifty-fifth Number of the 
Tranfaftions. 

This very philofophick Writer, being at Hunton in Kfnt^ found there, 
at a great Depth in a Marie Pit, a great Number of Conchitse, refem- 
bling Sea-Fi(h of the teftaceous Kind. Some of them, he tells us, 
were of the turbinated, others of the bivalve Kind; they were all, he 
fays, perfedtly formed, and differed in nothing one from another, 
when of the fame Species, except that fome of them were cracked, 
or iniured by Preffure. And he adds, that they made an Effervefence 
with Vinegar. 

This is the Account the Dodlor gives of the Conch itae he found in 
this Place ; and one would think any body would have inferred from 
the Whole, that Bodies, having the Shape, Colour, and all the Cha- 
raders and Qualities of Shells, were really Shells, by fome Acci- 
dent buried in the Place where he found them ; fucb, one would 
think, would be the Conclufion formed by any rational Creature on 
making fuch an Obfervation ; but the Members of the Royal Society 
are famous for reafoning wrong upon right Principles; a Charader 
that refers them to a Set of Men I fhall not name at prefent. The 
Dodtor, who writes his Differtation on them, is a true Societarian 
every Inch of him ; he revifes the Whole^ and declares upon it, 
that the Bodies he had fbood were not Shells, but were Produdions 
of the Place where they then lay. When a Man has eftabliflied a 
iklfe Theory, he never is long to feek for Arguments of the fame Kind 
to fupport it. 

The Dodor firft obferves, that thefe Shells, tho* very like fome 
Sea Sheik in Figure, Texture, and Qualities, yet were thinner than 
any real Shells. 2. That many of the Bivialve Kinds, appeared to be 
in fieri ^ not in regard to thehr Shape indeed, for that he allows to 
be perfect in them all, but in refped of their Hardnefi^ in regard to 
which he obferved, he fkys, fome in all the States of their Progrefs to 
Perfedtk)n, and could make them out from the firft Rudiments to the 
perfect State and Hardnefs of the reft. This is the Dodlor's unanfwer* 
aUe Argument againil their being, as Fools had fuppofed them, the Spoils 
of Animals. 3. That the Bivalves are often imperfed, we Jingle 
Fahe pnfy bebg founds not the two which make the compleat 
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Thefe tre the Arguments againft the Conchits being real Shells » 
and from thefe the Author advances to propole his (pinion, as to 
what they truly are. He imagines them to be real animal Pro- 
dudionsy tho' not brought from elfewhere, or the real Spoik or 
Exuviss of Animal Bodies. His Syftem is, that all Bodies, animal and 
vegetable, as well as mineral, owe their Figure to Salte, and that if 
after they are dead or withered, they are caft upon the Surface of the 
Earth, the Rain falling upon them diOblves their Saks, and washing 
them down with it into the Earth, they there concrete again into 
their own Forms, and aflford Bodies wholly like thofe they originally 
belonged to. 

This we dare propole tp the World as a Sgrftem as truly onphilofophi* 
cat as ever appeared in the Philofophical Tranfadtions : It is, indeed, fo 
exteniive in its Confequences, that we are apt to believe the Author 
himfelf hardly faw to the End of them. Allow it but for a Truth, and it 
not only Accounts for Shells and Teeth, and all the other animal Re* 
mains, vcralhed into the Earth in their Salts, if you can contrive to 
find the Way that they got above Ground over the Place, where they 
are now buried, but it excellently explains that ftrange Phaenamena c^ 
Fern Leaves found in the Coal Slates : It makes out the Poflibility 
alfo of thofe figured Fofiils mentioned in another of thefe Chapters 
containing the Petrifadions, (as they were erroneoufly called by thoft 
who found them) of Spiders, Caterpillars, and Bees, but gives us aUb 
great Hope of finding foffil Lions, Tygers, and Elephants, fince thefe 
Creatures lying upon the Surface of the Earth when dead, as well as 
Cockle Shellsj'^nd indeed fomewhat more naturally, may have theit 
Salts waflicd into the Earth by the fupervcnmg Rains, and thofe Salts 
may concrete again in tlie midft of Earth, or of hard Rocks, into 
the perfe<a Forms of Lions and Tygers again, as eafily as the Aflies 
of a Plant into the Plant again, under a Glafs in the famous chymical 
Operation. What Reafonings ! and what Foundations for them ! 

The Dodor obferves, that fome of the Shells he found under 
Ground were thinner than any in a recent State. We would 
fain teach thefe Gentlemen^ the Modefty of not circumfcribing 
Nature within the Bounds of their own fcanty Knowledge; All 
that the Dodor had any Right to affirm in this Cafe was, that they 
were thinner than any recent Shells he knew 5 but how many hundred 
Shells does the Sea produce, that fuch an Author ^as this afluredly did 
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not know? We may venture to affirm, that every Shell-Shop in 
Ijondon will produce Shells thinner than the thinneft he found among 
thefe. So that this Objedtion againft their being the real Remains of 
Animals, is eafily got over, by obferving that they belonged only to a 
recent Species which the Dodlor did know, and indeed we fee very 
little Reafon from his Account to fuppofc that he knew any ; he does 
feem indeed to be able to diflinguifh between a Bivalve and Turbinate 
Shell, which is much for a Fellow of that Society, one of the mod 
eminent Members of which, at the late Mr, y(?«^i's Sale, took up a 
Pe6ten, and afkedif that was not the Buccinum which fuch a Gentleman 
had been fpeaking of. 

As to the fecond Argument advanced againil Truth by this great 
Author, namely, that the Conchitse he found were not all perfed, of 
their due Degree of Hardnefs, but that many of them were in fieri ^ and 
only exhibited the firft Rudiments ; one would be apt to imagine by 
it that he meant that they were in the fame Sort of State that the 
Bear's Cubs are faid to be before the Parent Animal licks them into Form ; 
but by examining the Context, (theonlyWay forgetting at theMeaningof 
Authors who either cannot or will notexprefs themfelves clearly) we find 
that he means by the fecond AfTertion, no more than what he does by the 
firfl, namely, that fome of the Shells were not fo perfedl, as he calls it» 
that, is, were not fo hard as others. \Ye are to inform this Author 
ihatHardnefe and Perfe^ion in Foffil Shells is not the fame Thing, 
but that there are in the Strata about Woolwich^ Shells both of the 
Turbinate and Bivalve Kind fo very foft, that moft of them will fall 
to Pieces on touching, yet as perfcdl as the hardcft in the World j in- 
deed rather more fo. This Author exprefsly tells us, that by his Ac- 
.coqnt.of the Shells infieri^ jhc does not fpeak in regard to their Shape, 
which is as perfed: as in thcot^iers; but in regard to their Hardnefs 
and Thicknefs s we have his own Word for it, that this is all he 
means by the Expreffion, ' and the Society may have our Word for it, 
that in that Senfe the Expreffion means nothing. 

I His grand Argument of all, which he referves for the laft, is, that he 
finds many fmgle Valves without their Fellows, and that therefore they 
never were perfcdt, nor ever belonged to an Animal of the Shell* 
Fitti Kind. It appears then impoffible to this Author, that the two 
Shells of the Bivalve fhould be feparated after it is dead, for we do not 
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fuppofc that even Dr. Hatky imagined thefe poor Creatures, if they had 
been real Shell-Fifli, would have been buried alive there. Let the 
Gentlemen who are of his Opinion, look upon the Sea-Coafts any where, 
and fee out of the Number of Shells of the Bivalve Kind thrown up 
there, how very few they find in Pairs ; it would be of a Piece with 
Dr. Hat/ey's Reafoning, to conclude^ that all the fingle Valves found there 
.were formed by the Salts of others exhaled into the Air ; As reafonable 
to the full as the Suppofition that the iingle foiiil Valves are formed in this 
Manner, 
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PART VIIL BOOK 11. 

ACCOUNTS of Particular Fossil 
Substances, publiflied in the Philo. 
. soPHicAL Transactions. 



C H A P. I. \ 

Of Ambergris. 

TH E Royal Society of London^ wife, learned, and inquifitive^ 
as it always was, was long ignorant of the true Nature of this 
precious Perfume. It is not till in the ninety-feventh Number 
of their Tranfadions that we meet with any Account of it ; and the 
Author of the Paper, in that Number in which it is treated of, not 
content with the Praife of fo eminent and egregious Difcovery as he had 
made, ill-naturedly ufhers it into the World with a cunning Sneer at the 
whole Body, for their long Ignorance and Error about the Subjed of it : 
Before he tells them what it is, he alTures them that it is not, as fuppofed^ 
either the Scum or the Excrement of a Whale. It grates us forely to 
fee a Man reviling the very Body he belongs to : And however artfully 
worded this taunting Cenfure may be, we are very well afTured it can^- 
not be levelled, as pretended by fome, again (I the Ignorance of the 
World in general, but is evidently pointed at that of the Royal Society 
in particular. What the Scum of a Whale is, who in the Univerfe can 
tell? who ever heard of fuch a Term ? or who will ever be able to 
annex any Idea to it, till fuch a Work as we have already follicited the 
Publication of, an Explanation of the Language of the Royal Society^ 
(hall be publifhed. It muft be allowed, even by the bittereft Enemies 
of that great and learned Body, that no Mouth but a Societarian one 
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coald have ufed fuch a Phrafe as Scum of a Wbale^ and we will venture 
to affirm, that tho' there have been People who have fantaAically cah 
led Afllafoetida, Devil's Dung^ no body but the Members of the Ryal 
Society ever took Ambergris for a Whale*s Excrements. 

After exploding Errors, the next thing is to eftabliQi Truth in their 
"Place 5 the Author of this fharp Cenfure of the Society makes them 
amends for the Affront, by telling them what the Thing is, that they 
had fo much miftaken the Origin of. 

Ambergris, he informs them, is a Vegetable Refin, liTuing out of the 
Root of a Tree : He was aware of the Objedlion that might be made to 
him, that Ambergris was only foundat Sea, and about Sea Coads ; and he 
has provided a Salvo for it, that (hews himfelf to be of ^the truly Philo- 
fophick Breed, notwithftanding his Severity to his Brethren ; He tells 
us, that this Tree, at what Diftance foever it grows from Sea, that is, 
if it grows in the Middle of the Continent, always (hoots out its Roots 
towards the Sea, and they never ceafe growing till their Extremities are in 
the Water ; it is then, and only then, he fays that it ouzes out the Amber- 
gris, and this, he informs us, isoffo tough a Nature, that it adheres 
firmly to the Rootitfelf, unlefs the Motion of the Sea, and its iVeigbt^ 
(which is fo very great, that, he immediately tells us, it floats upon the 
Sur j&ce of the Water) feparates it. 

The laft Bufinefs of the Author of t new Difcovery is, the applying 
it to ufe : The Author of this important one is no more deficient in this 
than in the other Parts of his Office; he propofes the making Amber- 
gris as cheap as ^ Pitch or Rofin, by making Plantations of thefe Trees 
near the Sea, in Places where the Stream fets toward the Shore, the 
Confequence of which, he tells us, will be, that ail the Ambergris pro- 
duced by them will be thrown on Shore. We verily believe this laft 
Afiertion ; but we cannot help lamenting the Lofs of all the Advantage 
that might have been made of this noble Projed:, by the Author's for- 
getting to tell us what Tree this is« 

The Society, not over famous for finding out the Defeds of their 
own Performances, feemed not to have difcovered this Deficiency in 
our Author's Memoir. They very modeftly recant their former Er- 
rors, and publiih this autbentifi and true Account of Ambergris, with 
the very Cenfure on themfelves at the Head of it. 

The World will not wonder, that, after this accurate, true, and fci- 
cntifick Account of Ambergris^ the Rsyal Society remained perfedly 
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fatisfied with their Knowledge of it. Their Security on this Head laded from 
tlie Time of their ninety-feventh Number in which it was publifhcd^ 
till their three hundred and eighty-fifth. It would probably have lafted 
till this Time, had not a very eminent Gentleman, one Dr. Boyljhn^ 
about that Time made a Difcovery that entirely dcftroyed the Repu- 
tation of the former, and brought the Society into better Humour with 
themfclves than they had been fince the Time of that pretended Amend- 
ment of their original Error. This very faithful Relatcr of what he 
tells them he had feen with his own Eyes, brought them back very 
nearly to their original Opinion j if he does not prove it to be tbi Ex* 
crements of the JVhale^ he comes fo near it as to make it an Excrement 
of the lame Animal, tho' of another Kind. 

He informs the World that Ambergris is an Animal Subftance, ori- 
ginally moift, and fecreted in a peculiar Bug placed near the genital 
Parts of the male Sperma Ceti Whale. He tells us, the Bag it is con. 
tained in has no viGble Inlet or Outlet for it, and that it is fomctimes 
found quite empty, yet entire. 

The Account he gives of this Difcovery refers it, like moft other 
great ones, to Accident ; he fays, it was at firft difcovered by Chance, 
twenty Pound Weight of it being found on the cutting up of one of thefc 
Fifhesj and that. after this the Fifliermcn having been very cautious 
in fearching all the Whales they killed, often found Quantities of it in 
them: He obfervcs, that it has never been found in any other Species of 
Whale befide this, nor ever in the Females even of this Species. 

However eafy the Society had been during the long Interval between 
thefe two Papers, they were roufed by this laft, and become now bufy 
enough about it. When a Blunder is once ftarted among this great Body, 
there never want Members to pufli it farther. But one more Number 
of their Works waspubliflied before the often commemorated, and often 
to be commemorated Mr. Dudley^ took up the Subjedl. We find him 
in the three hundred and eighty-feventh Number, adding to his moft 
accurate and fcientifick Hiftory of Whales, his Thoughts on this 
Whale Excrement, as he calls it : A Paper worthy fuch a Supplement 1 
and a Supplement worthy fuch a Paper. In this memorable Piece he 
enters into the Origin of the great Dr. Boylfton's Difcovery ; he will by 
no Means allow Chance or Accident the Honour of fo glorious an Event, 
but is of Opinion, that the firft Ambergris ever found in a Whale, was 
fought for there, and that what gave them. the Hint for fuch a Search, 
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a Snrch was the finding ^Aonbergris in its loofe State on the Shores of 
the Summer Ifidnds^ ind among the Bahamas^ where the dead Whales 
were frequently caft np, ^and their Carcaffes broke up by the Waves. 

After the tSfcoVery Wa^ made, however, he tells us, that fhe Lear- 
ned were divided as ttf what the Subftance really was ; fome, he fays, 
taking it to be the Semen of the Whale, as it was found only in 
the Male, and in himiabout the Tcftcs 5 and others, the Excrements, 
from its being lodged near the Part at which they are voided ; the Af- 
fertors of tliis laft Opinion maintaining, as well as thofe of the firft, 
that the Males only of thefe Wh&les carried this precious Perfume in 
them, feem to have taken it for granted, that the Female produced no 
£xcrement at all. 

It may be added by the bye, that the Bag in which the Ambergris 
was faid to be contained, being agreed on all Hands to have neither 
Inlet nor Outlet, agreed equally well with the one or the other of thefe 
Opinions. 

After thus difcuffing the Origin and Nature of Ambergris found in 
Whales, he comes^ to the Matter of Fadl, that it really was found 
there. On this Oecafion he calls in Mr. JitJtins^ who he tells us, had 
followed the Whak--Fi(liery many Years, and particularly was one of 
the firft who caught the Splsrma Ceti Whales, and difcovered this pre- 
cious Subftance in theriv. His Account is, that the Ambergris is found 
In Balls of a roundi(h Figure, end -various Size, in the Body of the 
Animal, lying loofe in a large oval Bag, which he compares to a Smith's 
Pair of Bellows, and fays, opehs into the Penis. Here is a fair End of 
Dr. Boylftw^s Creditj who declared tliat the Bladder it was lodged in 
had neither Inlet or Outlet ; biit he goes on to tell us, thit it has tiot 
only this Outlet, but has alfo an fcviderit Inlet, by a Du(9: opening into 
its other End, and coming firbih the Kidneys. This Big or Bladder 
he tells us, is always more or lefs filled *V7ith a deep Orange- coloured 
Liquor like Oil, but thinner, and fmelling ftrongly of Ambergris., Hi 
adds, that the Balls are always made up of feVAral Ci'ufts or Coats; 
laid o!le over anoiher like the Coafts of' an Onion, and that fome of the 
outmoft of thefe break off fomttirties, and are found loofe in Form bf 
thin hollow Shells in the Bag, along with the great Stone. He tells 
us, there are fometimes found three or four of thefe Balls of Amber* 
gfis in the fenfc Bag, but oftert«r diriy one, dird tirtoch the ofteneft of 
&U iKWOaat. -^oi? <)nte 'that 4i«9 ^y- df HlWi^alls tH itihtst are tm>i 
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he fays, that have nothing but this Orange-coloured Liquor in them ; 
and Mr. Dudley adds from another Hand, that the Whale never has 
any Ambergris in it till full grown. That nothing may be wanting to 
perfed this Account, the Author of it adds the Method in which he 
ufcd to get the Ambergris out of the Whale, which was, by turning 
the Fifli on its iJack, fixing a Tackle to the Penis cutting his Way 
round its Root into the Belly, and there finding the Dud that runs from 
the Kidneys, tying it up, cutting it off behind the Tying, and then 
pulling away the Penis with the Tackle, the Bag following it whole. 

To this full and particular Account of the Situation of the Amber- 
gris Bag, another of the Perfons concerned in the Paper, Mr. Prince of 
Bojion^ adds, that by the Dudl which runs from the Kidneys to this 
Bag, and by its opening into the Penis, he has made a moft amazing 
Difcovery, namely, that he verily believes this faid Bag to be the urinary 
Bladder. 

How unhappy a Circumftance is it, attending great Difcoveries, that 
they deftroy one another, at leaft it appears to be ufually fo in the Dif- 
coveries of the Royal Society. Dr. Boyljions Honours for his Account 
of the Ambergris, had fcarce fat eafy upon him, before a newer Account 
comes forth and wipes them all oflF. What becomes of his blind Bag 
for the Reception of this precious Excrement, or of his Account of its 
Softnefe while in the Whale, now that Mr. Atkins declares it fo hard, 
that the Pieces often fcale oflFfrom it, and remain loofe in the Bladder: 
Upon the whole, we are apt to fufpeft, that fome Envy or Mifunder- 
ftanding between Dr. Bpylfton and Mr. Atkins gave rife to the Account 
given by the latter 5 we very ftirewdly fufpedt many gf the Particu- 
lars in the laft Account, as of this Turn, and till we have met with 
fome Ambergris, of the regular coated or crufted Kind that he defcribes, 
(hall be apt to fufped that he never faw any, notwithftanding his mak- 
ing it fo much more frequent than the Dodlor does, who fays it is not 
one Whale in a hundred that has any of it, while the other makes it 
about one in three of them that has. 

Such were the Difcoveries of the Royal Society of London^ in regard 
to Ambergris j and fuch, for any of their own Members, had the 
Account of it ftood to this Time in their Tranfaftions. The Am- 
bergris is in reality no more an Excrement of Whale than it is an Ex- 
fudation from the Root of a Tree ; nor is there any the leaft Truth in 
the Defcription either Byjftm or Atkins gives of the Bladder in 
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which it is (aid to be generated. As to Boyljlonh Account, it is evidently 
falfc in Fad ; no fuch Bag peculrar to the Ambergris, and without In- 
let or Outlet, being found in the Whale : And as to the other, he evi- 
dently defcribes the Urinary Bladder of the Whale ; and what he de- 
fcribcs, as found in it, are evidently the Urine of the Creature, and 
calculous Concretions in it of the fame Kind with thofe in the human 
Bladder, and having no more Refemblance to Ambergris than Bezoar 
has to Amber. Upon the Credit of this, however, the ever to be ho- 
noured Mr. Dudley defires the Royal Society will afcribe to him the 
Honour of the Difcovcry of what that Arcanum Natura, called Am- 
bergris, is : We do not know what Honour the Society will do him, 
but we cannot omit obferving, that the Honour he really deferves, is that 
of a Man who did not know a Stone in the Bladder from a mineral 
Bitumen : But if any greater Honour had been due for the Paper, 
why was it to be paid to him ? Mr. Atkins is the Perfon who made the 
amazing Difcovery ; Mr. Dudley was but to him, the Baker to an 
Arderon 5 the ignorant Introducer of an ignorant Paper of fome body's 
elfe, to a Society, who were ignorant enough to do both of them Ho- 
nour for it. 

The Foreigner we hinted at, as giving the Society fome better In- 
formation of the Nature of this Drug, is Newman^ who, with truly 
German Indefatigability, has ranfacked Klobius for all the Blunders 
heretofore eftabliflicd on the fame Subjedt, and after proving by chymi- 
cal Experiments, fuch as another of his Fraternity fometime before 
ufed, to prove that Caffada Bread was not made of Oifter-ShcUs, that 
Ambergris is neither an Aerial Meteor, as Olven thought, nor yet the 
Dung of Birds, the Hives of Bees, the Fruit of a Tree, nor Camphire, 
nor Sperma Ceti, as Averrboes and Cardan had eftablifhed ; he takes 
the Word of Monardes^ Johannes Faber^ Henckel, and Hernandez^ 
together with four hundred Perfons more of his Time, that it was 
really a Bitumen. Thus far he is unqueftionably right, but there are 
certain other Circumftances, he is fufficiently deficient and erroneous 
in, to give his Paper a Title to the Place it holds in the Publications of 
this erring Society. 

The true Hiftory of Ambergris is this : It is a foflil Subftance of the 
inflammable Kind, a Bitumen originally foft like Honey, but hardening 
on being; expofed to the Air, and wafhed about by the Waters. It ouzes 
out of the Batth, that forms the Bottom of the Sea, in this foft State ; and 
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being naturally lighter than the Water, it is no foofier got lo0fe from 
its Prifon than it afcends to the Surface, where it becoi»e? hariJer^ and 
in Time concretes into a dry, opake, and tolerable firm Subftftnce, of a 
lax, incoherent and irregular Strudturc and uneven Surface, of an ex- 
trennely fragrant Smell, fpft and fatty like Sewet to the Touchy and of a 
paler or darker Colour, but always fomething between Gr^^y and Black, 
Such is the Form in which we fee it ; and the Size of thefe Maffes is very 
various ; thofe of two, three, or four Ounces, are very common j there 
are many larger in our Shops, and we have Hiftorics'of foch as are 
©f many Pounds. Faber quotes Bolivar for an Account of Pieces of 
a hundred tjioufknd Pound Weight each ; znd.Garcfas ab Oris tells us 
there are whole Iflandsof it, but thefe are probably of the Njumber of 
Hiflories of things that never exifted. Pieces of iqore than a hundred 
have really been found, but thefe have been only a few from tlje very 
earlieft Time in which the Drug was known. 

As Ambergris is foft, while oozing out. of the Earth, it cannot but 
pick up and receive into its Mafles, a Multitude of fmall Boc^es thit 
lie i(i its Way at that Time j as the Sea is the Place from whofe Bottom 
it always iffues, they muil be Sea Productions that are thus embodied 
in it, and fuch they are. We have Accounts, indeed, of various 
ftrangq Things met with in Lumps of it, from Authors fon4 of telling 
wonderful Stories, or bufy upon eftablifhing fome peculiar Syftem 
as to its Hiftory. Suppofing Ambergris to be produced near the 
Shore, and thrown upon or againft it while yet moid ; we m;^y in- 
deed account for n^ny ftrange Things being embodied in it, perhaps 
for all that have been related to be four>d foj but, to dcfccnd to qiore 
evident Fadts : The Things in general found in it are all fuch as it 
might meet with at the Bottom of the Sea ; all that I have fqnnd in 
the Maflcs I have had Opportunities of examining, have been Fragfi)ents 
of Sea-Shells, little Scraps of Coral, Grains of Sand, and the Parts of. 
iomc of the cruftaceous Fiflies. We find frequent Mention in Author$> 
of the Beeks of Birds found in it ; and fome have gone fo far as to af- 
certain the very Birds they belonged to, and tell us they were Paxro- 
quctts^ Newman acknowledges this, and from his having adlually fecn 
fome of thefe, he believes the Authors, who talk of other Parts of Birds 
being found there, and gives an Account of the Origin of An^bergris . 
that may favour it. He tells us, that it. is evidently exfodatcd out of , 
the Earth, on the Sides of Hills^ and tbe^ce soUs d^WP. U49.. tim §ff% 

where 
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where it is waflied about by the Waves, and at laft thrown on Shore. 
He does not, indeed, pretend any certain Knowledge of this as a Fz&^ 
but reafons from the fuppofed-Confequences, , 

It may be afked, if Ambergris be thus produced in Hills, why is it 
never found in digging ? why does it never ftick by the Way inftead of 
rolling clean dowjiv into the^ Sea F or why does it not fbmetimes ooze 
out of Hills not near the Sea, and fo offer itfelf to us on Land ? No- 

thing of this Sort happens, nor is there any other Foundation for this 
Syftem of its being- produced at Land, and thence carried into the Set^ 
befide the finding thefc Beaks in it ; but a little farther Knowledge in 
Natural Hiftory would* have informed thefe Writers, that the Beaks 
they find there, are not thofe of Parroquettes but of Calamaries, Parts 
of* Animals Inhabitants of the Waters^ not of the Air, and confequently^ 
that they help to prove, inftead of invalidating, its true Hiflbry, which 
is, that it is produced in I^'orm of a foft Bitumen at the Bottom of the 
Sea. 

As to its having been found in Whales, there are too many Accounts 
of the Fad to leave room for the difbelieving it. That it wa? cve^ 
found in the urinary Bladder of that Animal, or in a peculiar Cyflis or. 
Bag, are Accounts equally abfurd, and equally worthy the Place iti 
which they fland; whatever has been found in them has certainly been 
in- the Stomacb or Inteflines. The Whale is a Fifli that feeds at randdni,. 
fVequently fcuming the Surfece^ of the Water of whatever Herbs it 
finds floating there for a long Way together, among theie it may fbme- 
times take in fmall Maffes of Ambergris, and thefe being indigefl:able» 
if too large to get out by the common Paflages, will be found in them^ 
Upon the Whole, none of the Subflances found in the Whales, by the 
Authors of the Papers printed in the Philofophical Tranfaftions, were 
Ambergris, or any Thing like Ambergris : No very large Mafsof Am* 
bergris ever was or ever can be found in a Whale ; and whatever is 
found there, is what the Whale has firfl fwallowed^ and can be onlj ia 
the Stoanach and Inteflines, 
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CHAP. II. 

A Dijfertation on the Amiantbut. 

THAT there is fach a natural Subftance as a Fofiil of a threa- 
dy or filamentous Strudure, capable of being wove into Qoth, 
and of fuch a Nature that it is not to be injured by Fire^ the An- 
tients feem to have known from the earlieft Times we have any Ac- 
count of ; the oldeft Writers among them go ib far as to talk of Nap- 
kins made of it, which were thrown into the Fire to be cleaned^ by 
burning off the Dirt ; and of Sheets, in which they wrapped Bodies to 
be burnt, to prevent the A(hes of the Fewel from mixing with theirs : 
They called this Subftance, Amianthus, Afbeftus, and Linom Foffile. 
They were content with knowing it, and with underllanding the Me- 
thod of working it : We, who are of more enterprizing Genius's, have 
difregarded, and, in a great Meafure, loft the Art of working it ; but 
the Royal Society^ tho* above fo low Regards as to render any Thing 
ufeful, or to meddle with Spinning and Weaving, have been at no finall 
Pains to prove what it is. 

There are feveral Papers on the Subject in the Philoibphical Tranf- 
adions, but the grand one, in which this Difquifition is carried to fuch 
a Height, as it never was or ever will be, probably, any where eUe, is 
in the hundred and (eventy-fecond Number ; we are forry to name its 
Author, who is no other than the learned and ingenious Dr. P/9/, the 
Author of the natural Hiftories of fome of our Counties. Every body 
knows with what Succefs this Author has written on other Occafioos, 
but there is a Sort of Fatality, that when a Man becomes a Societarian 
Author, he writes like his Brethren. The Do<flor, after giving fnffi- 
cient Proof of great Reading, proceeds to quarrel with all the Authors 
before his Time for ranking this Subftance among Stones, and calling it by 
the Name of a Stone ; he declares it to be /i Terra Lapidofa^ or Jlony 
Earthy he adds, that itconfifts oifome Salt and a pure Earthy coagulated 
in the Winter's Cold, and hardened by the Summer's Heat. 

How 
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How ought every body that knows the Credit Dr. Plot acquired by 
fome other of his Works, to wifti he had never written this ; what an 
Account of a Thing for a Philofopher ! Not a Stone, bat a ftony Earth 1 
It is very evidently neither one nor the other has a Particle of either ftony 
or earthy Nature in its Compofition : It is a peculiar Foffil of its own 
Kind, as different, nay, much more different from both Stone and 
Earth, than they from one another 5 why muft it be fuppofcd a Mix- 
ture of two different Subftances, not any one of which has any one 
of its Properties ? and why might not the fame great Power, that 
created thofe two different from one another, create another equally diffe- 
rent from both ? As to the miferable Syftem of its Formation, that it was 
coagulated by Cold, and hardened by Heat, we (hall only obferve, that 
Heat and Cold being Contraries, and Coagulation and Hardening being 
not fo, the whole founds very unphilofophical ; what Cold could co- 
agulate. Heat would difffolve into a Fluid again, not coagulate and har« 
den farther : But where is the Neceffity of recurring eicher to Cold 
or Heat, to account for the Formation of this Foffil, any more than for 
that of others; what is there fo fingular in the Formation of this, that it 
might not be formed as they were ? and what Particular in it that gives 
the leaft Hint for either Heat or Cold having been concerned in the 
occafioning it ? 

We could alnioft wifli to flop here, and leave the Paper half cen- 
fured, but when we are engaged in this Syftem of the Formation of 
this Foffil, not to contradid, is to afTcnt. The Doftor has no fooner 
efl:abli(hed the Ncceffity of a Salt in the Formation of the Amianthus, 
than he will find out what Salt it is : If he had left us there, we might 
have fuppofed that he had only miAaken the Charaders of Salts, and 
taken the Stone itfelf for one Kind of them : But he goes on to tell us, 
that tho' he did not know what Salt it was that entered the Compofitioa 
of this remarkable Stone, others did : He quotes John Hejfus^ for a. 
Proof that it is Alum ; and particularly. Alum in that State in which 
the Antients call it Alumen Liquidum. This John Hejfus tells us, that 
this Foffil, while in the State of Alum, oozes out of the Earth in this its. 
liquid Form, and is of a whitifh or yellovviOi Colour, and fmells like 
rotten Cheefe. Accounts are not worth a Farthing Authors think, un- 
lefs they are fuppor ted by ocular Teftimony. He adds, that he found 
fome of this liquid Alum near Puteoli^ which he laid by among many 
ether Things of the foffil Kiad^ and coming a while afrcrwards to- 
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examine "liis Paper?, he found his liquid Alum converted into Af- 
beftus. 

Every rational Man, v^^e flatter ourfclvcs, will conclude, that the 
whole of this wonderful Matter was no more than, that John Hejfu^ 
having laid by feveral Things together, miftook his Parcels, and falling 
upon one, into which he had put Afbeftus, and taking it for that he had 
put the liquid Alum in, he did not recoUeifl that it might be an Error, 
but fet down the EfFcd in the Hiftory of this moft memorable Tranf- 
fermation : Dr. Plot^ however, did not care to look upon the Account 
in this Light : He concludes it to have been a Fadt, and gives the 
Rationale of the Procefs, telling us, that A(beftus was evidently found 
in John HeJJ'us*% Parcel, juft as it is in the Earth, the Salt (hooting 
ilfelf into Threads, and the pure Earth mixing and uniting itfelf with 
them. 

When a Man has got hold of a Prejudice it is amazmg how far it 
will carry him : John Hejfus*^ Account of the Albeftus being formed 
of Alum, appeared fo rational to Dr. Plot^ that he would nwds recon- 
cile all the Afbeftus he was acquainted with to it : He had feen that 
which he declares to be not exfudated from the Earth but per- 
colated thro' Rocks, yet he fancies he finds in it all the Marks of Alum : 
He is a little unlucky, indeed, in calling the Rocks it is lodged in flinty 
ones, but this is a Miftake he has been led into by another Author of no 
little Fame Lloyd^ who has faid the fame Thing in the fame Ttanf- 
a£lk)ns. Thefe Rocks are indeed of a Kind of ferpentine Marble, and 
that of very confiderable Beauty. The great Reafon Dr. Plot gives for 
believing the Anglefea Afljeftus formed of Alum like John Hejfus^s^ 
is, that it is in fome Places yellowifh or Stone coloured, as that Author 
fays his Alum was while liquid : A noble Reafon indeed, fuch a one 
as we are apt to believe its Author would never have ventured to have 
given, if he had not been writing to the Royal Society. 

One would wonder how the Opinion of a Connedlion in Nature be- 
tween Afbeftus and Alum came fir ft to be imagined j that there is not 
the leaft Quality in Nature to give rife to fuch an Opinion, is obvious to 
every one who will enquire into the Nature of both, yet we find almoft 
all the Authors who have written on the Subjedt, not only preaching up 
their near Relation to one another, but almoft all of them confounding ' 
the Plumofe Alum and the Aft)eftus together ; nay, our Druggifts at 
thjb Time, ijf thpy have any thing in their Shops under the Name of 

I 4lu^ 



Ahmeh ptumdjum, zti fui-etb Wve Afbellirs tliere for ft^ So old and {o 
accurate a Writer as Agricola has the iame Error i he tells us Asbeflus is 
like Alum, and that from a' Pungency that It has upon the Tongue^ tho[ 
without Aftringency, it was palled Alpm^ with the diftinguiihmg 1B^\^ 
ihtt Plumeumy to exprefs its thfeady Texture^ refembllog in foQie rDe-r 
grce the Strufturc of a Feither. This ihlgbt be a Keafon j tho' but 
a very poor one, for fome of the Asbeflus beinjg called plumeous or 
feathery -, but the great Queftion is, how ^it canse to be called' Aluni* 
What Agricola calls a Pungency on the Ifongue in it, is not of the 
Nature of the Pungency of Salts, but is m.erely owipg to its pointed 
Particles wounding the Tongue; this is a Charader, however, not ge- 
neral, but peculiar to a few Species oaly, the Filaoients of which are 
more than ordinary rigid. 

That there is no real Refemblance between the two Bodi^ is certain : 
The Alum is a Salt, the Asbeftus i Foi&l of its own Kind, with no 
one Quality of a Salt in it ; the Alum is foluble in Water, the As- 
beftus not ; the Alum melts over a gentle Fire, the Asbeftus remains 
unaltered in the fierceft Degree of it. There feems indeed to have 
been no Foundation for the CQnilAinding thefe two contrary Sub* 
ftances, but the Ignorance of People who had been u(ed to fee plumofe 
Alum, and who afterwards meeting with the grey Kind of Amianthus^ 
and feeing fome Sort of external Refemblance in the thready Texture 
and grey Colour, fuppofed it the fame Thing, received it into the Shops 
as fuch, and would have been the Occadon of fome Mifchief if it had 
not grown out of Ufe as a Medicine, 

Dt. Plot, after giving his Opinion at large as to the Certainty of As* 
beftus being no other than Alum, proceeds to enquire into the Reafon 
of its refifting the Aflion of the Fire in this remarkable Manner : He 
goes back as far as Ariftotle^ to prove that Fire feparates Things of a 
different Nature, but not thofe which confift of homogene Particles ; 
upon this Principle he concludes it is that Asbeftus refifts the Force of 
the Fire^ for he fays it is altogether homogenous, and nothing elfe but 
the pure Stris of liquid Alum^ and that therefore holding nothing he- 
terogene among it, it cannot be poftibly liable to any Injury from Fire: 
Not to mention the DoAor's Contradiction in this Place to himfelf in 
the beginning of the Paper, where he tells us the Aslyftus is formed of 
the Strias of Alum and pure Earth, let us conlider whether pure Alum 
is qualified to anfwer the Teft like the Asbeftus or not : If the As- 

G g beftus 
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beftu8 redded the Fire merely as pure Alum, all pure Alum muft refift 
it in the fame Manner ; but we are afraid that if any body will try 
pure Alum in the Fire, it will not be found to refifl its Force in[the fame 

Manner. 

It is no new Thing to find a Paper in the Philofophical Tranfaftions^ 
the latter End of which contradi^s the Beginning ; but it is furely 
wonderful that fuch a Man as Dr. Flot fhould deceive himfelf To egre- 
gioufly, as to think a Subflance was Alum, becaufe it had Properties 
which it was impoffible that Alum or any other Salt fhould have i 
and fhould carry it fo far, as to argue for its having thefe very Proper- 
tics in Quality of its being Alum. 

We have obfcrvcd in the Beginning of this Chapter, that there were 
fome other Difiertations in the Philofophical Tranfadtions on this Subjed 
of Asbcflus, we gave the Preference to this of Dr. Pht\ as the mofl 
pompous by far : The others are only Fads related plainly, this contains 
Reafonings, fuch as they are. Quotations in Abundance^ Hiflory, 
'and a Profufion of Literature ; it is indeed, above all the refl, qua- 
lified to anfwer the Purpofe of thefe Animadverfions, but the refl are 
not to be omitted ; we fball name^ them in their Order, that we may 
trace out the Progrefs of Knowledge in the Royal Society in this, aa in a 
Multitude of other Inflances. 

So early as in the feventy-fecond Number of the Tranfadions, we 
meet with an Account of Amianthus : The Author of this Paper 
tell us, that Amianthus, or Asbeflus, is a thready or downy Stone 
which he had found the Way to work into a Sort of thick Subflance 
like Lamb-Skin when dreffed, or into a thinner and tolerably white 
one like Paper j and that either of thefe thrown into the Fire, or even 
buried in burning Charcoal, fuffered no Injury at all by it, but came 
out perfed and white as before. Here is a Paper written by a Man 
who had found and worked upon Asbeftus, and confequently had fome 
Knowledge of it, which Knowledge he communicates to the Royal 
Society^ and contents himfelf with that, advancing nothing farther. 
In this Paper every thing is evidently Truth. 

The fecond Paper that we meet with on the Subjed is at fo confide-* 
rable a Diftance as in the hundred and fixty-fixth Number, its Author 
is Mr. Lhyd: This Gentleman had feen the Asbcftus of jlnglefea^ and 
defcribes it, telling us, that it runs thro' a Crack of a Stone not unlike 
common Flint in Hardne^ and Colour. There are few People who 

2 look 
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look into thcfc Studies but have by this Time fecn the Angle fea As. 
beftus in its Bed of Stone, as this Author calls it, and whoever has 
feeri it will agree with us, that its Bed is not Flint, but ferpentine Mar- 
ble. A^ to what this Gentleman fays farther, it feems only an Imitation 
of the Author's Attempts mentioned in the former Paper ; he tells us that 
he had had Paper made of it, but that it was very coarfe and apt to tear. 

In this Paper there is no new Truth eflabli(hed, nothing advanced 
that thie Author who wrote of it before had not faid ; nothing, in fliort, 
but a Proof that Mr. Lloyd knew leis of it than that Author who is a 
Foreigner, and a very obvious Error about the Bed of Matter that it 
lay in, in the very Place where the Author faw it. 

The third Paper on the Subje£fc is at a*tonfiderable Diftance of Time 
from this : It {lands in the two hundred andTeventy-third Number ; 
ite Author is Sig. Ciampini. The Knowledge of the Asbeflus began to 
grow very low at this Time : This Gentleman, who mentions fcveral ■ 
Kinds which he had in his PoiTeflion, and, among the reft, tells us of 
one Sort which was compofed of Scales or Lamina laid one over another 
like the Coats of an Onion, of ablacki(h Odour, and behind with 
white, black, and red. We may fee - by the Defcription h6w juft %n 
Idea this Author had of the Nature of the Sobje£t he was treat* 
ing of. Its Ufe was as much out of his Reach alfo as its Charac- 
terifticks ; he gives indeed a long, not to fay tedious, Account of a 
Manner of fpinning it, but it is to be done with fo great an Admixture j 
of other conobuftible Matters, that it is pretty evident, that tho' whea ' 
it is thrown into the Fire and they are burnt away, the Asbeftus will 
remain as the Author fays, yet it is alfo evident, that the Asbeftus can- 
not retain its Form of Cloth in that State : The Foreigner who gives the 
firft Account of it in the Tran(a£ti(ms, and who evidently knew more 
of it than any of thde who wrote afterwards, tells us among otbeps 
Things, of its excellent Ufe in the Wicks of Lamps : Lloyd^ tho' be 
had loft much of the Ufe of it, known to the other, yet retained the 
Knowledge of this ; but in this third Paper we find even that loit : 
Sig. Ciampini mentions with fome Contempt the fuppoicd Uie of it 
for the Wkks of iepulchral Lamps, and fix)m bis own Experi- 
ments concludes it unfit for that Pucpofe, having always found the 
Wicks, made of it, go out, and not attra£fc the Oil to keep up the , 
Fiame. 1 

• ■ i, G^ s^ ., J Wj5j 
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We meet with a great many Inftanccs of this Kind of Rcafoning in 
the Philofophical Tranfaftions ; a Man hears of the Difcovery of fomc 
confiderable Perfon, he makes the Experiment, and it does not fucceed, 
and he tells us he has proved the Falfity of his Author, while, in reality 
all that he has proved is, that himfelf is not qaaliiied for making ExI 
periments. 

The fourth Paper in the Tranfadions, on the Subjed: of Amianthus, 
is that of Dr. Plot^ which we have already given an Account of: The 
candid Reader will not fcruple to join with us, that there is more Ab- 
furdity and Error in that, than in any one of the former. 

The fifth is in the three hundred and thirty-third Number, its Au- 
thor is Mr. Blair. In this Paper we are told of Asbeftus in the Form 
of a Stone, making up whole Strata, fo foft, that it was eafy to cut it 
into Shape, while digging it, with a Spade 3 and fo firm afterwards^ 
that a very good Friend of the Author's built him a Houfe of it. - 

The Author of this Paper very judicioufly compares Asbeftus to fait 
Beef, and tells us of a Subflance like Sanguis Draconis, found among 
it, which he fancies would be ufeful in Dying ; we are apt to believe, 
that foflil Sanguis Draconis may be at leafl as proper for Dying as As- 
beftus for building Houfes with : A^ to the digging it up with a Spade, 
and cutting it into Form in that Manner, it naturally puts one in Mind 
of the Account one of the greatefl Lapidaries in Town uied to give 
of the Podding- Stone ; that in Hertford/hire^ it was fo fbft, that he 
ufed to cut out Pieces of it, fuch as he liked, with a Trowel. 

There are ibme other. Papers ozk the Subjed of the Asbeftu^, which 
containing nothing but what is in one or other of thefe, we (hall, not 
chufing to be too long oa one Subjed, pafs over. 

The Progrefs of Knowledge in the Society on this Head cannot but 
be allowed, however, to be juft what we have always declared it on 
the others, gradually decljning from, a little to none at all. It is evident, 
that the Author of the firft Paper knew but little of the Subjed, but 
what he knew he told us s the i^cond knew flill lefs i the third lefs than 
Hk s the fourth is more leafnedly abfurd than any of the o(hers, and that 
with lefi Knowledge of the Subjed: than any, except the fifth, whofe 
Houfes, fait Beef, and Dragons Blood, we flatter ourfelvts, willfuffi- 
ciently convince the. World that he knew nothing at all of it. 

The Asbeflus is truly of feveral Kinds, fome long, fome fhort in the 

Filatnents, ibme very flexile, fapw perfectly rigid. It can be no Wonder 

that 
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diat People who fuppofed all the Asbeftus in the World to be one 
Thing, as is evidently the Cafe with the generality of thofe who have 
written of it, fhould give very different Accounts of their Succefs in. 
working it, and that fome (hould declare it capable of being wrought into 
any Thing, others fit for nothing at all. The Asbeftus of Anglefea is 
very fine and flexible, but it is ufually (hort \ that Kind called in the 
Shops Alumen Plumofum is extremely rigid and friable, and is fit for 
nothing : This is the Kind moft frequently met with, and it is highly 
probable, that they who have laughed at the fabulous Antients have 
made their Experiments with this Species. 

CHAP. III. 

t 

An Account of a curious Echinitesy the like of which was 
never feen before^ preferved in any Mufaum^ or def- 
cribed by any Author. 

* » 

THE Study of Foffils has become extremely fa(hi(Miable within the 
two or three Y^ars laft paft, and as every good Thing will be 
attended with fome Inconveniencies, one of the Consequences of this 
has been People's writing upon it, who have had no Qualifications for it, 
who have read none of the Authors who have written on the Subjed, nor 
have informed thenifelves at all of the general Procefles of Nature in the 
Formation of the Bodies they write of. We cannot but admit the Author 
of this moft pompous DilGfertation, to the Honour of a very firft Place 
among the Writers of this Clafs. The Title to it, which is perhaps one of 
the modefteft inour whole CoUeAion, we have borrowed from himfelf ^ 
it ftands very nearly in the fame Words in the third Line of the Difler* 
ration, which appears i[} late as in the four hundred and eighty-fecond 
Number of the Traniadions, and is written by Mr. Baker ^ on the Sub. 
je£t of this truly curious an4 pretty Specimen given him by the cele« 
brated Mr, Arderm. The Specimen itfelf is an Echinites, Part formed 
of a coarfe yellowifti brown Pebble, and Part of a tolerably pure Cry* 
ftal, formed into tranfverfe Ridges and Furrows on the Surface. After 
boafting that he has never feen the like of it in any Mufaum^ nor met 
with a Defcription of it in any Author^ he begs leave ' to obferve that 
tU'^bell of the Echinites is perJeSly fmootb internally having no rifing 

I Parts 
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Parts correfpondcnt to thele Cells or Cavities : And that confeqoeotly 

the Cryftalline Part of this Ecbinites mud owe its Form to the natural 

Jhooting of tbf Cryjial^ or elfe to fome other Cauic which be does not 
hiow. 

We are extremely rcac^y to allow Mr^ Baker ^ that things may happen 
from Caufes which he does not know, but we would wifli him topay fo 
much Refpedl to the Society, which his Papers arc read before, as not to 
write upon Subjecls, in reg:.rd to which he is to make thefe Coofefiions. 
The very philofophick and ingenious Dr. C.Martimer adds a Note on this 
Occation, which is truly his own i in which he hints^ that ibme Cells 
or Membranes belonging to the Body of the Filb, may have furuifhed 
this unknown Caufe; but had either he known any thing of the Body 
of the Filh, or Mr. Bahr of the Shell of if, we (boold have been 
robbed of this Occafion of doing Honour to two fuch notorious 
Gentlemen. 

The Configuration of the Cryftaline Part of the Echinites here de- 
fcribed, is indeed wholly and entirely owing to the Shell of the Echinus 
it was formed in, and to explain this to Mr. Baker ^ we are to inform 
him, that the Infide of the Shell of that Spedes of Echinus in which 
this was formed is xio^ferfeShfJmooth^ tho* he prefiuncs cnoogh on the 
Ignorance of the Society, to venture, out of his own Ignorance; to 
pronounce fo much : It is very certain that it has no rifing Parts corref- 
ponding to the Cells in this Echinite \ thb happens to be a Troth, tho* 
he declares it at random ; but tho' it has no rifing Parts to form the 
Cavities, it has finking Parts (to talk in his own philoibfriuck Way) to 
form the Ridges. It has tranfverfe Farrows ezadly anfwcring to every 
Ridge of this Cryftal, which we are apt to believe, if Mr. Baker knew 
a little more of the Nalure of thefe Cafts in Shells, would ferve to 
explain the Configuration of his Echinites to him, without having 
Recourfe to a natural Shooting of Cryftal, perfedly different from its 
natural Shooting ; or to any occult Quality. Mr. Baker could find out 
that the Configuration feemed in fome Meafure to corrtfpond to the 
Shell wherein it was formed, tho* he will by no Means allow it to be 
owing to it : For our own Parts ¥re are to confefi, that if we found 
a Cad evidently formed in a Shell, and its Configuration correfpondin^ 
in a great Meafure to the Strudure of that Shell, we (hould believe it to 
be owing to it : But People who are, and People who are not. Members 
of the Biijal Society^ we find are apt to conclude very diflferently from the 
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lame Premifes. Nothing is more certain, than that the Cryftal thwtt 
have been received into this Shell in a fluid State, and condenfed within 
it; and it is equally certain, that Bodies often fhrink in the condenfing : 
If we confider that the Cryflal, in this Cafe, would be certainly held 
fad in the tranfverfe Furrows of the Shell, while it was lefs firmly held 
by the fmooth intermediate Parts ; it is evident, that it, mufl; (brink only 
in thofe intermediate Parts i and that thefe would therefore be deprefled 
with Hollows^ while the Matter retaining its Place in Furrows, would 
form the Ridges between them. This will appear to any body, at all 
converfant in Fofiils, the regular Account of the Formation of this 
fingular and pretty Specimen, which we cannot but be vexed to find 
fallen into fuch Hands as thofe of a Perfon fo litde able to give an Ac- 
count of it. 

CHAP. IV. 

Of native Leaf Gold. 

NATIVE Leaf- Gold is of theNumber of thofe Subftanccs known 
only to the Writers of the Philofophical Tranladions. The Ac- 
count of it that falls under ourConfideration in this Place, has the Honour 
to ftand in the forty-firft Number of thofe renowned Works. The Au- 
thor tells us, that he met ^th a Cave at fome fmall Diftance from 
Mexico, the internal Surfiice of which was every where covered with 
it : We dont father the Term upon him unfairly, his Words are, that 
the Cave was giided all over, and that it was with a Kind of Leaf -Gold y 
we fuppofe the Diftindtion he means to cxprcfs by the Words Kind of^ 
is, that he does not fuppofe this to have been hammered out* like the 
common Leaf-Gold of our Artificers, but to have been produced by 
Nature : After giving us a very poetical Account of the Cave itfclf, 
its glittering Canopy, and its repeated Eccocs, as alfo of his own Cou- 
rage, his Indian Guide's Cowardlinefs, and his Opinion of Ghofts and 
Hobgoblins j he proceeds to tell us, that he fnatched a Parcel of thefe 
mberal Leaves, and attacked them and the Sand that was about them 
in the common Way of Chemiftry, to get the Gold from them ; he 
repeats to us his Methods of attempting this by Acids and by Alkali?^ 
by Roafting and by Boiling, by Quickfilver, by Viirid, and by Salt- 
petre, 
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Petre; but, alas ! all his Cookery came to nothing, all his Fire could 
not melt it, nor his Salts or Mendruums feparate Gold from it^ 
. and, to ufe his own Phrafe, it was fo very froward, that it could 
not be brought to receive Mercury either by fair or foul Means. A 
Multitude of other curious Trials that he made on it, he repeats in the 
fame elegant and figurative Stile, and in the Conclufion, fi^nkly con. 
fefies, that all the Tortures he put it to, were not able to bring it to 
confefs that there was any Gdld in it. 

After this £>etail of this curious and philefophick Gentleman's £x- 
' periments on this Body, it may be proper to enquire into his Deicription 
of it, and examine what it really was. He telto bs, that it was a Con- 
geries of glittering Leaves, none of them exceeding the Breadth of a 
Man's Nail ; that thefe, with the lead Touch, divided into many 
thinner Spangles -, and that, with a little Rubbing, they left the Hand 
gilded ail over. Is it not ibme what amazing,, that a Man (hould have 
had fo much ChymiAry in his Head, and fo little Reafon or Judgment 
as this Gentleman ? Are the dividing with a Touch into other Spangles 
or the covering the Hands with a (hining Powder, the Qualities of 
Leaf- Gold ? certainly no ; but this is not all, they not only are not the 
Properties of Gold, but they are the Properties of another foflil Sub- 
fiance, always compoied of Flakes, and often of the Colour of Gold, 
which it was a (Irange Ignorance in the Author of this Paper not to 
liave known this to be at Sight. ^ 

Mufcovy Talc, commonly called Ifinglafs, is fufiiciently known to 
every body ; this is a Matter compofed of large and broad Flakes 
almofl colourlefs : There are a Multitude of other Species of Talc le& 
ufeful to. the World, and therefore lefi taken Notice of ; they are com- 
poied of fmall Spangles, and are often of a filvery Whitenefs, or of a 
golden Yellow. The Writers on Foiiils have called thefe, from their 
glittering Appearance, Mica^ diftinguifliing the Silvery looking one 
by the Name of Mica Argentea^ and the Gold looking Kind by that 
of Mica Aurea. There is no Queftion but that the native Leaf-Gold 
of the Philofophical Tran(a&ions is the Mica Aurea of other Authors : 
And all that we can have to thank the Author of this curious Paper for, 
is, that he has told us he did not know that all was not Gold that 
glittered. 

CHAP. 
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An Account of fome petrified Saltpetre. 

Itrifataions have been at all Times of the Number of thofc Chan- 
J^ ges in natural Bodies that have in a peculiar Manner demanded 
the Attention of the Curious. It was inipoilible t^ut that it fhould 
be very early difcovered that there were fuch Changes produced in na« 
tural Bodies of oiany Kinds, iince it is fcarce poffible to dig two Feet 
into the Ground in many Places, or to break off the leaft Fragment of 
a Rock in many others, without meeting wirh Proofs of it ; the Re- 
mains of Animal and Vegetable Subflances being buried in thefe Places^ 
in Earth and Stone, and themfelves, tho* they retain the Shape and 
even the nicefl Lineaments of the Bodies they once were, yet being at 
this Time wholly of a ftony Nature. 

When it began firfl to be obferved, that thefe Things were difperfed 
over the whole Earth, it was concluded, they could only be lodged 
in thefe Places at a Time when the whole Surface of the Earth was 
overflowed with Water, and that this was a Proof that the Earth was 
once fo overflowed, or in other Words, of the Truth of the Account 
of an univerfal Deluge. This Account ilanding, however, unluckily 
in a Book which the great Grenius's of the Age did not chufe to place 
any FaitH in, becaufe it was the only one that it was eflfential to them^ 
to believe ; they attacked the Dodrine in the homeft Manner by at- 
tempting to prove that thefe Bodies, which looked fo like Shells and 
Teeth of Fifhes, really were not, nor ever had been fuch ; but that 
they were Stones of their own peculiar Kind, created Stones as others 
were, and formed in the very Places where they were now found, not 
created elfewhere and brought thither, and afterwards altered there, as 
the Diluvianifls attempted to prove. 

Some of thefe Gentlemen infifted, that they were formed by a pla* 
ftick Power, others, that they grew from Seeds in the Earth, as Plants 
from their Seeds above it. It was in vain that broken Shells, Parts of 
Shells, nay, Shells perforated by the Inflruments Nature has furnifhed 
other Fifh with for that Purpofe, in order to their preying on the in- 
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eluded Animal, were produced to confute them : All Arguments were 
ulld in vain for fome Time, but as the Truth will prevail at laft, 
the Doftrinc, after all this Oppofition, became at length univcrfally 

received. 

The reftlefs Mind of Man never knows where it (hould flop : When 
enough is proved, People are always for proving more ; and it frequent- 
ly happens, that the Ignorance of thefe laft Advocates does infinite Mif* 
chief where it meant to be of Service ; and not only expofcs itfelf, but 
throws Sufpicion over every thing elfe that has been advanced in the 
fame Caufe. It was no fooner allowed that petrified Animals, and 
Impreffions of Animals on Stone, were Proofs of a Deluge, than fomc 
Members of a Church, too &mous for Miracle-making, confidering 
the Honour they (hould do to the Scripture, and the Profit they (hould 
enfure to themfelves by engaging in a Commerce of thefe Foflils, which 
now began to be efteemtd, and to fell at a confiderable Price among 
the Curious, began to pick up what they could find, and to dig in cheir 
o\yn Ground after more : Tho' they did not fail to find fome in their 
Refearches, they did not meet wkh fo many as their particular Views 
tiad made them wifh, they determined to make Fofills when they could 
find no more;, and went to work with their Knives and Chidels on the 
Stones the Workmen had caft up in Digging. Had they contented 
themfelves with copying, the real Foflils they found in thefe new made 
ones, they might have been longer undifcoycred j but above fuch grove^ 
Jing Work, and ignorant of what Bodies could be buried in the Earthy 
and become fubjedt to Pettifaitioni they engraved on thefe Stones not 
only Sheik, Teeth, and Bones, fuch as Nature (hews us Foflil, but 
Birds, Beafts, and Infedts ; Bees with their Honeycombs, Spiders and 
their Webs ; nay, and Suns,. Moons, Stars, and blazing Garnets. Miu 
fty of thefe artificial Fodils are (lill exifting in the German- Cabinets, 
and the Figures of many more of them preferved in good Engravings 
in a Folio publifhed on rtie SubjeA* 

The Royal Society^ to do them due Honour, were not long behind- 
hand in Accounts that teftified to the World their eq^ual Knowledge of 
the Nature of Pbtri&dion. The Entrochi Parts of marine Animals^ 
ate defcribed in their Tranfaiftions very largely, under the Name of Sub* 
terranean Vegetabl^^ or Rock Plants ; and not having any thing 
wonderful enough of their own Knowledge, as to the petriifying of 
Bnpetrifiable Subfbnces, they quote firoai cliewhere^. Accounts of a 
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Child {>Qtnfied in its Mother's Womb^ and of Blood- Veflels petrified 
in human Bodies. In fine, to exceed every Thing that the AbAird of 
all Times had come up to, they give us an Account in their hundred 
and forty-third Number, of a petrified Salt. It is not to any one 
Member of this iliuftrious Body that we owe this illuArious Account ^ 
there are two concerned in it, Capt. Stutmy and Capt. CoUim. 
They ^ve us a very particular Account of not only the wonderful Fof- 
fil itfelf, but of the Progrefs of Nature in the Formation of it. The 
Place where they found it was of fifty-nine Yards perpendicular Depth, 
the Bottom of a great fubterranean Cavern, called Fenpark Hole in 
Ghucefterftdre ; and they tell us, that in this Place it was not prdduced 
fparingly, but covered all the pendant Rocks with a Kind of Glazing : 
They inform us, that it had originally dijiilled upon thefe Rocks from 
the Earth above^ and that Time had fince petrified it . 

Some People, who have vifited this Place fince, give its Depth at 
ismewhat leis than thde Gentlemen have done ; and on examining this 
glazing Subftance brought up by them from ofiF the Rocks, it appears 
to be a common crufiaceous Spar, with no one Property or Quality of 
Saltpetre, . nay, not with the leaft external Refembknce of it > fo 
that thefe Societarians are much more inexcofable in their Opinion of 
this white Spar than the Planter mentioned in another Part of this 
Work, who took a Cave crafted in like Manner with a brown cryftal* 
line Spar, for a Mine of Sugarcandy. 



CHAP. VL 
Of Rock Plants. 

WE have at all Times been acquainted with Plants that grew on 
the Land, and Plants that grew in Water, but it is to the in* 
quifitive and difcerning Genius of the Royal Society alone that we owe 
the Difcovery of Plants which grow in folid Rocks ; a vulgar Genius 
would be apt to ftart at fuch a Thought as a Plant's growing in the 
midft of a hard Stone, every Way furrounded and enclofed by it, and 
would wonder by what Means it was to force its thro' Way fuch Refif^- 
ances, and come to occupy a Place already full, already occupied with 
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a Sabftance harder than itfelf, and contiguous with the reft of an im-^ 
xnenfe Mais -, but thefc are Thoughts that only could occur to People 
who expeAed to find Things confonant to Reafon in all refpefh, not 
to a Society who have every where (hewed themfelves above Reafon^ 
and who have given the World a thoufand Inftanccs that no Contra-* 
didlion to it can be too great for them to receive. It was very early in 
their Tranfadlons that one of their Members gave an Account of PlantB 
whofe Roots were abfolute Stone, and yet the Part above the Earth in 
a flouri(hing Condition ; it required but a fmall Stretch of Fancy farther 
to fuppofe Plants growing while they were wholly ftony, and that in- 
deed is a Character Coral comes fo near to, that it would not have done 
the Author fufficient Honour as a ftrange and miraculous DUcovery : 
The growing of fuch Plants in the midft of a Rock of Stone harder than 
themfelves was the Syftem referred to do Hcxiour to the Name of Mr. 
Beaumont. 

The Bodies defcribed by this Author are the Trochitse and Entrochi^ 
a Kind of extraneous Foflils, very common with us and dfewhere: 
His Account of them ftands in^ the hundred and twenty-ninth Num- 
ber of the Tranfadtions. We muft do Mr. Bfaumont the Juftice 
to obferve, that he is not of the Number of thoie Authors who write 
'ttpon a Subject before they have half examined it ; his Error has the 
Honour to ftand againfl: as perfedt an Acquaintance with the Bodies it re- 
ktes to, as almoft any body feems to have had. He had the good For- 
tune to be near Mendip Hil/Sy a Place famous for the Things he writes 
about, and for fuch a Variety of them, that fcarce any Species^ or any 
Circumflance or Accident attending them, but is to be met with there ; 
he had found, and deicribes in this very Tranfadion almoftall the Kinds 
ever known, and has defcribed thenei in fuch a Manner, as iufficiently 
Ihews that he had examined them in no curfory Manner. 
. Upon the whole, what does he conclude concerning the Bodies he 
.had taken all this Pains to make himfelf acquainted with P why^ that 
as he finds them in Rocks, they certainly grew there ; and as he finds 
Bodies of a dififerent Figure to which they are fometimes affixed at 
their Bafes» that thefc are their Roots. When a Man is at die fame 
Time to defcribea Thing, and to form a Syftem for its Formation, it 
is. eafy for him to frame his Defcription fo as to aflift his Syftem. No- 
thing is more certain^ than that the Entrochi are in general cyKndrick 
Bodks^ of the iame Thickneis all the Way^ and not more than' two 
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kochet long : They lie in the Rocks of hard Stone, inunerfed in all 
Direftions, oblique, tranfverfe and perpendicular, and they are not of 
one continued Subftance^ but forncied of flat Joints laid evenly on one 
another; which Joints when fingle are the Trochits. Had Mr. Beau^ 
mont given this plain Deicrlptlon of them, it would have been found to 
contain very little that made for the Syftem of their being Plants. He 
tells us, that they grow to a Foot or more in Height , and that they fre- 
quently [^vc only rooted in the Stone, and grow up among the Clay 
that fills the Figures of i^. He tells us, that thofe of a Foot in Height 
had their Stem of the Thicknefs of a Tobacco-Pipe ; fo that when we 
find Joints, as we fometimes do of the Thicknefs of a Man's Thumb, 
we are to conclude they have belonged to Plants of a Yard or two 
high. 

He tells us, that many of them grow from plain Raiixes^of a round 
or angular Figure and peculiar Structure, and many others from the 
mere Stone, without any vi(ible Radix at all ; and obierving that they 
are naturally hollowed or perforated at the Center, and that Perforation 
filled up with Matter of a different Kind, he imagmes that Matter to 
have been once the nutrifious Juice. 

He obferves, that the thick Stems of thefe Plaiits when they are 
found yet adhering to the Radixes already mentioned, do not always 
grow up fingle, but fometimesy^z^r or Jive from the fame Root. The 
Author, determined to make thefe Bodies Plants, takes care to exprefs 
himfclf every where in his Defcription by the vegetable Terms Trunks, 
Knots, Joints, Branches, and the like ; and gives fo many Proo& as he 
takes them to be of this real vegetative Growth, that a Rt^al Society 
mufl have been of a very different turn from what any thing we have 
had Occafion to obferve in regard to fuch a Body (hews, not to have beea 
convinced by. him. 

Not contented with thus firmly eflablifhing the Syftem of the En- 
trochi being Plants, the Author goes on to defcribe their very Manner 
of Growth, and, as if confcious of the Difficulty of abfolute Stones 
growing, he mends it by a greater, advancing that thefe Plants are all 
originally Clay, and that they grow in that State, and are aftervimrds tranf- 
muted into Stone ^ or into that bright and clear Spar they afually are found 
to confifl of ; nay, and he is as particular and exprefs on the Subjeft oF 
Tranfmutation as of the Growth of his imaginary Plants \ he tells us 

that the Change is not made immediately fiom Cby to Spar> but that 
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ihe Clay by Degrees is turned into a cdarfe Stone, and that Stone k af- 
terwards turned into Spar. 

The RiOck Plants, he fays, begin their Growth from thefinefi Parts ef 
Clay^ and are at firft white^foft^ andfmootb. It is by Degrees, be fays, 
that they afterwards begin to have Ridges, Knots, and Sutures, as they 
came towards the Time of their Tranfmutation into their ftony or 
fparry State. In fine, he concludes, that thefe Bodies cannot be denied to 
have true vegetable Life and Growth, fincc they have inward Pith 
and Sap^ and Joints and C3?//j, which may very well fupply the Place 
of Veflcls. 

Such is the Account given in the Philofophical Tranfaftbns of thofe 
Angular Foffils the Entrochi. But however clearly convinced the Au- 
thor of this Paper, or the Society who heard it, might be that it could 
not be denied but they were Plants, the Truth is certainly on the other 
fide, and they are no more Plants than the Seeds of the Bidens are Ani- 
mals, tho* equally afTerted to be fo in the fame Works ; thefe are indeed 
as certainly Parts of Animals, as thofe are Parts of Plants. 

The Magellanick Star-Fifh has its Arms round and jointed in the very 
Manner in which our Entrochi are j nay,, the Perforation is much the 
fame alfo, and the Ramnifications grow from them in the very fame 
Manner as from the Entrochus ; whoever compares a foflil Entrochus 
with a recent Arm of that Fifh, will be convinced that there is little 
more Difference than what there mufl be between a recent and fbf!il 
Subftance, between them. Their Roots alfo, as they are called, phiinly 
exprefs their being Parts of the Body, or Covering of the Body of fbmc 
fuch Fifh, and their growing four or five from the fame Root, as Mr. 
Beaumont calls it, agrees as well with their being the Arms of fuch a 
Fifh as all the refl. To this we may add, that they are of the very 
Size, as well as Shape and Structure, of thefe Arms of the Fifh, and 
that all their Difference may be referred to the feveral Parts of the Arms 
which they have made, or at the utmofl, to the flight Varieties of the 
different Species there may be of this Fifh. Their being found in bro* 
ken Pieces is not wonderful, for the Arms while recent are very brittle, 
and their being frequently met with crufheddnd injured is dlfo a Proof 
of their having been foft and tender after they wereperfidly formed, and 
having been petrified fince that Time, not, as Mr. Beaumont iu^^(^%^ of 
their receiving their perfefl Form, and their Hardiieifs at the fame Period : 
In fine, the Spar of which they arc compofed at this Time is the fatiic 
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with that of which the Generality^ of the other Petrifa&toDS^ oL mariae 
Bodies are alfo formed ^ the Spines and Shells of Echini^ and a Mul- 
titode of otbcir onpcc Anioial Subftancte^. in their Fo0il State ajLways. be- 
in^ coflipbfiai of this very Spar 1 and it if^ uppp the Whole, ft^oe ppf* 
fibie to have more Evidence of any Fqffil of the extraneous Ktxjd having 
once belonged to, or been a Part of an Animal, than we have of thelc 
Bodies having been the Parti of a Star-fifli of this Kind. 

We are to charge the Author of this Accoun;t of them^ nqt only with 
Brror^ hut with intentional Falfity % the former may be very eaiily 
pardoned, bnt the latter, when from a Perfon who pretends to have no- 
thing but Tenth in bis View,aiKi when countenanced by a Body of Men 
who ought to be Judge* of the Subbed, has io very ill a Tendency, 
that it is and ought to be unpardonable. His mifiaking the Remains pf 
the Body of the Fi(k for Roots of a Pl^nt^ and his Imagination th^t 
Clay was.tarned by Pegrq^ into Xiime^ftoi^, apd tbe^ Lime*ftoae intp 
Spar, might all be pardoned ; but when he relates abfoLute Faliities as 
FaAsy hedeferves no fuch Indulgence. He tells us, that he has feen 
Entrochi a Foot long, compofed of mere Clay, and without their join- 
ted Stru&ure, and others gradually hardening and becoming jointed from 
this foftand fmooth State: Could this have been believed by the refll of 
the World m readily as by the Royal Society ^ there had been an End of 
all Hope of knowing the Truth,, in regard to this Part of Natural 
Hiilory. The Author has told us, that he found thefe wonderful En- 
trdcbi 00 MMfiMp Bjilh \ I -haw fearched Mmdip T^iik for Fofiijs as-can- 
falilyi al Mr. Btftumnt could, and brought as many Entxpehi f|pm 
thence, but £)ft Eatrochi of a Foot long, are Tl^ii^ that^ne^ther he» 
HOC I, nor any body elfe^ ever did or ever will fijid : Ao^ Incb is thp 
ufoal Length of what we meet with there, very few exceed two, nor ia 
it prababk they fliould be much longer any where } there is a^PofTihilit^ 
iodeeid of Iwg^ Pieces, nay, of whole Arms, except their Tjps, be- 
ing'.foiind, U>t it is no more than a,. bare Poiiibi|ity»* and if it ever ha{fl 
peDs,: there is no doubt hut that the SubAapce of thefn mi^fl b^ tli^ 
fame with that of our common-ones. 

Tlie Change Qf Qay iato Spar, that is of a vetrifiable Earth into a 
calcareous Su^aet ia^againft Reafon and the Li?w$ of N^tyre \ aiji^ t^a 
Slaking Limieftone> a. Stout much harder than the Spar Itfelf, >a inter- 
mediate State. betvu^Q tiM two Extreme^ one would be apt.tp aQow. 
could have been a Thought of no Man but a true Societarian« As to 
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^ants^ "jf 4ide ?!tfai9 v Xr. Bemmmmt^^ sc m vettr pbn, even 
k ht« ^nrt Accnnr, tiuir tfiar w^ rax, iicb, onae die Pbot dots full 
■sil ^cJMor cSunn ^ fi87^» tiitf ic is sot fii ABKb s one Sptcifpcn in 
^uswireff duir as?$ aiiT t&;flf tsf cteni r Wteir ik edbatD be the Pith 
n»r? d»n fem^ arr^JeaCAt- Mjcaer, Scoor or Ejrck^ dm his goc ior 
eruftml Cs^^of die Bbdf ; ami il k« other jlrtkia of Analogjr 
ilv>ac d0 ;ii:ft uut TxtioQQS, Haw 2 Mia cadd fariog hindelf to 
»c that V^j^satuM^ hod jflETChia^todE^wiihFapDems of Bodies 
:d ia ail DireifhixB ia it hard Snoe, ircfKodf* cocked and io- 
t, Md €9^ n^jsx^ e a riitafed ia ify orb a Bed; is oot cafy to ooq- 
r. The l>^hf^e Mvble. vbkh we hsie htdy braaglit into Ufe, 



Bttotf to dsefe Bbcfio, adisiadoed. 
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them: It » not edy €0 pot Mr. jyiw ■■— ■ r^f Accooat of them op 
tf/^tf FoQCmf , than bf dtinag the Gegntemrtt of die Society 
ich fC k addreiled, ft> cootempbte a Bfack of ds MmUc, aaddi 
^ncnccc tbck own 
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Of Rufma. 



TH E Pbtlofi>phk»l Tfanfadiom afford at a Tsft Number ctf In* 
ftancei lunr lictle Uea die People who wrote diem had of die 
9dt:jedi, which it it die great Bofinefi f of the Society to ftudj : The 
Mf Iter Memben fet out with an earneft Defire di impco^g themfelvei 
in Natural Knowledge, and #e lee the (Irongeft Inftances of it u the 
Lifti of Qyeriet they occafipnally propoie, b which they never appear 
•fraid to own their prefent Ignorance. Among die Number of the 
Thiflgt they defired Information about, was, that which is the Sobjeft of 
thii Chapter, Rufma, the famous Depilatory ufed by the Turks : We 
find a Dcfire to know what this Rofma is, in one of their earlieft 
Scti of Queries, addreiTed to People who (hould vifit thofe Piirts of the 
World where Information about it might be had. It has been the Fate 
of moft of thefe Queries never to have any Anfwer made to them : But 
to flicw the true Talle the Members of that philofophick Body had for 
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anfwering fuch Queried, wc have in thi?, an Inftance of one that has 
that peculiar Honour. Mr. Smytb^ who had been upon the Spot where 
Rufdna was found and ufed, informs them in the two hundred and nine- 
ty.fifth Number, that it is a black Earthy and looks as if it had been 
burnt $ the reft of his Account is, that it wasufed to takcoflF the Hair, 
but this we are apt to believe the People who made thofe Queries un- 
dcrftood before, by calling it a Depilatory. Such is the Information tljc 
Members of the Royal Society have been able to give their Fellow 
Members, of things immediately under their Infpe<ftion. Rufma is not 
an Earthy nor any thing like an Earth 5 it is a very hard and heavy 
Mineral, neither is it in general black ; there are Pieces of it, indeed, 
that are abfolutely black, 9 great many that. are of a blueifh black, but 
the Generality are of a rufty Colour with fome Tinge of Reddilhnefs^ 
and ufually it is fpotted blueiOi or greeniih. If it thus widely differs 
from an Earth in its Texture, and from Blacknefs in its Colour, it yet 
more differs from the Earths in its conftituent Particles. 

It is, properly fpeaking, an Ore of blue Vitriol containing that Salt 
blended in it as Metals are in their Ores, its Smell is (Irong and difagree. 
able, its TafU extremely naufeous ; there is no Vitriol vifible in it indeed 
to the naked Eye, but the Taftc difcovers it, and by Means of Water ' 
it may be yet more evidently proved that it contains a great deal of it 
Water, in which fome powdered Rufma has been boiled, very much 
refembles the famous cement Water of the Neufol Mines, and tinges a 
Knife, or any other Piece of fmooth Iron, to a Copper Colours 
when evaporated to a proper Coniiftance and &t to (hoot, it forms a 
Multitude of fine blue Cryftals of a regular Rhomboidal Form, like 
thofe of common blue Vitriol, and having all the Qualities of that 
Salt. It is alfo found to contain fome Orpiment, tho' not in its flaky 
Form ; whence it is no Wonder that it ferves the Purpofes of a Depi*^ 
latory when mixed with Lime, and applied to the Skin. The Orpi- 
ment abne would even give it Power to do this without the Afliibmce of 
the Vitriol. 

The Ancients were acquainted with this Foffil, tho* under a diffe- 
rent Name ; they called it Sory, and ufed it to take off Pimples from 
the Face, and to cure the Tooth-Ach. People who dkl not carefully 
examine their Deicriptions, thought the Subftaoce itfelf was loft, be. 
caufe its Name was fo^ but on comparing their Defcriptions of Sery 
Virith our Rufmaa every Article of them agrees perfectly to it« 
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know any thing of the Subjcd, wc muft acknowledge that there is 
fome Weight in the Excufe i but we are to obfenre^ that had ourfelves 
been in his Situation,before we had published a Paper on a Subject it would 
be fome Difgrace to us not to underftand, we would have found fomc 
body out of the Society tohaveafked their Opinion about it. 

Mr. Dingl€y fets out with an Aflertion, that he feems to have picked 
up from fome body or other who knew fomething of the Matter^ viz. 
that Gems are fomecimes found of regular Figures and of a natural Po- 
nrb, and fometimes of irregular Figures and with rough Coats or Crufts ; 
that one of thefc Appearances is termed the Pebble Kind; and 
finally, that one Kind are found in^the Beds of Rivers, and the other 
in the Figures of Rocks. 

This is an unqueftionable Troth, and (landing in the Front of the 
Paper, gives a falie Promiie of fometbiiig good to come: It is Impof- 
iible, however, to get down two Lines £irther into it, without finding 
that this Truth is qot of Native Growth i but has been tranfplanted 
fi-om fome fdreign Place, (probably firom our Commentaries on Tbeth* 
pbraftus) and fits as ill upon the Aathor of the reft, as a hired Suit on 
the fliort lived Beau of a Birth-Day. It is evident from what imme- 
diately follows, that he does not fo much as underftand the Meaning 
of what he has fiolen. The Form of Words, whether bur own or any 
other Author's originally, it matters not, can fignify only, that Gems 
fometimes grow in the Form of Sprigs of Cryftal, and fometimes in 
(hapcleis Mafies, like common Stones : That in the firft Cafe, they 
have the fame natural Polifh that Sprig Cryftal has, and grow to the 
Sides of the Rocks; and that in the latter they have the fame Sort x)f rough 
Coat that Pebbles have, and are found like them in the Beds of Rivers. 
One would think the Diftindion of thefe two Appearances of the Gems 
too evident to be miftaken ; yet fuch is the Cohfufion of a truly focie- 
tarian Head, as every Man after reading this Paper, muft allow its 
Author to be, that he has abfolutely inverted the Terms ; and, like 
the Cheljia Gardener, who in bis Courfe of Inftruftions on the Diftinc- 
tions of Vegeublcs, told his Pupils that there were two Sorts of Barbery 
Trees, the Seeding and the Seedlefs^ and that ih^ feeding BKxhzry v/zs 
that which had no Kernels in the Berry ; he tells his about as wife 
Pupils of Crane* courts that the regularly figured and naturally poliflied 
Gems are one Kind, and the irregularly fhaped, and naturally rough 
ones, are another s and adds, the naturally poliftied and regularly 
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figured, are the Pebble Kind, and are found in the Beds of Rivers ; and 
that thofe which are of irregular Shapa, and have rough Coats, are the 
other Sort ; he feems afliamed to ufe the Term Sprig Kind ; but he ex* 
prclly adds, that they are found in the FUTures of Rocks. 

When a Man fets out with a Blunder, the Effeda of it are ufually 
very happily feen in all the reft of his Work : This Gentlenaan goes on 
in the true Spirit of his ietting off, to tell us, that the Antients generally 
engraved on the firft or regularly figured Sort, which does not happen, 
indeed, to be exaAly the Fad^, they generally having met with the latter; 
and as appears from the concurrent Teftimooy of all their Writers/ al- 
ways preferring them. • 

Strengthened in Error, he goes on in the next Place, to tells us what 
the Figure of thefe regularly (haped and naturally polifhed Gems is. This 
every Jeweller could infi)rm him is an angukr*one, moft frequently 
Hexangular, and always approaching to that of one or other of the Ge- 
nera of Cryftal : This is a Troth, that not only every Workman, who 
ever met with a naturally polUhed tad regularly figured Gem, could 
inform him of} but that every CoUeOton of the Gems, in their natural 
State, gives abundant Proof of ; the Beryl and Emerald being ufually in 
iliis State, of the Figure of common Sprigs of Oyftal, the Amethyft 
ufually of the fame Figure^ except that the Pyramids are large and the 
Columns ihorter, often indeed (caret difcernablc, and the Diamond 
iticlf, when in this Sute, refembling thofe perfeA and (hort Cryftals, 
which are compofed of two Pyramids, joined Baie to Bafe, without 
any intermediate Column. All this, however, (eems wholly unknown 
to this qualified Writer, and the Figure he detcribes, as that of the na- 
turally poliihed and regularly (haped Gems, is a long Oval, in- 
clining to a Point at each End, convex on each of its Faces, with t 
Ridge running from End to End on the Underfide, which is divided 
by it into two Faces, both which are alio parted fix>m the u{^)er Face, 
by a Ring ranning round the 0\*al. 

What could a Man who had ftudied only Foflils, and who knew the 
Gems nootherwife than in their natural State,as tbund in the Earth,think 
of fuch a Figure as is here defcribed^how many very hard Names muft he 
call the Author. It is very certain that Nature never did, nor accordbg 
to the dated Rules by which (he ads, never will, nor ever can 2furoi(h 
any one Stone of fuch a Figure as this : But People who have dudied 
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the Works of Arc as well as thofe of Nature^ and who are acqudnte^ 
with the Remains in this Kind of the ancient Greek and Roman Empire, 
will be able to fave this Author's Credit^ as to his Veracity, and throw 
all the Blame in the right Place, on his want of Judgment It is not 
more certain that Nature never formed, or ever will form, one fingle 
Stone of the regular Shape he defcribes, than that he has feen a great 
Number in the CoUedions of the Curious^ which perfcdily anfwer his 
Defcription ; all the Miftake is, that he has taken the Shape, which the 
Ancients wrought their Gems into, before they fet them or engraved on 
them, for that which they had. from Nature. , 

If we are not mifinfbrmed, this^ Gentlemen, tho' no body would 
fufpcift fo much by his Paper» is, or has been, a confiderable Trader in 
Gems. We would afk him, . if among the great Number of rough 
Gems of various Kinds, which muft. have pafled thro' his Hands, he 
ever mej; with one of this^Shape ; or whether any body elfe in the Trade 
ever did s or any body concerned in the colleding of them abroad, nay, 
or fo much as any Writer that can be depended upon, of any Age or 
Nation, has defcribed fuch a one? The Anfwer to all thefe Queftions 
muft be the Monofy liable. No : And we are apt to believe it a pretty 
f^ir Conclufion, that if we have as much Proof as it is poffible to have 
of a Negative, that Nature does not at this Time, nor has in the Time 
of any of the Writers we are acquainted with, produced fuch (haped 
Stones, that (he never did produce any fuch. 

If the Author of this curious Paper (hould defend himfelf againfl: 
thefe Proo& of his Error, holding them light, becaufeofthe negative 
Kind, there are Ibme others of the contrary Sort, ibme pofitive ones 
which tend very unluckily the fame Way. If he will be ^eafed to ex-^ 
amine the oldeft Greek and Roman Authors, People who wrote at the 
very Time when the Thing was doing, that we are now difputing 
about, he will find not only that they have none of them any where 
mentioned the finding of but a fingle Stone of this Shape 5 but that they 
have exprefly mentioned their Meeting with them in rude irregular 
Forms, and working them into this Shape, complaining very heavily 
of the Trouble fome of them gave them in the doing it ; nay, and 
they even go fofar, as to give us the Reafon of their working them into 
this Shape ; and tell us of the Materials, and the very Tools they ufed 
in the domg it. 

The 
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Tiie origind U(e of all. precious Stonei, we find, by ^tbe joint Con^ 
feiitiof ill the Writers of Antiquity, was for engraving Scab on: No 
Man ever kept one of them with any other Intent -,, and tliey ettti ex- 
prcfi the Words a Seal and a Gem^ by the £ime Greek Term a^^y^ \ 
The Stones of any Size they for many Ages always worked into Seals; and 
It was fer the Convenience of uEng them as foch, thai they gave them 
the Form which this Gentleman takes for their natural one, and tbb they 
always did before they engraved any thing upon them. In After-times 
tbc^gotintoa Way of engraving alfo on flat and other ihaped Stones; 
and from that Time, a diligent Enquirer into Antiqaities, will find this 
Form defcribed by Mr. Dingley at the natural one, became much lefs 
coinmon. The fmaller Stones of the fame Kinds, they barely poliihed ; 
and either fet in Gold VeiTels, by-way of Ornament, or bored them 
thro', and made a fort of Bracelets of them. None of thefe, either (tf 
the fet ones, or of the ftrui^ ones^ ever had this peculiar Figure def- 
cribed as their natural one. by Mr. DingJey ; yet this, were it really and 
truly the natural Figure, would be feen as much in thefe as in any of 
the large ones ; Nature ufing the fame Regularity in forming all rthe re^ 
gular Stones we meet with at this Time,: with no fort of Partiality in re« 
gsurd to Size. The hexangular Cryftals in the Cracks of fmall Stones, 
which icarce weigh half a Scruple apiece, being as perfeA and regu.. 
larly ^ured as tho&/)f Switzerland, which fometimes weigh a hundred 
Pounds. 

The ftranged, however, ofallProo^of theie Stonesof the Antients 
being fijrmed by Art, is the People's telling ua how they were fi>rm6d^' 
who lived in the very Age when that was done. Thefe very Peofde 
tell us, that the Materials ufed to work them with, were Emery and 
a very hard Stone, which they called the Cos Arnoenius : And P/iny 
goes fo far as to ddcribethe Tools they ufed in cutting them into Shape, 
which vrare Diamonds fet in Gold, in the very Manner of thde with 
which they engraved them afterwards, as he exprefly tells us in ano- 
ther Place : Adamantis Frmgmentis auro inclufis^ are his very Words ; 
and they are Words which it is impoffible to put any Condrudion upon, 
except the right one. 

Mr. Din^ is not content with the Error of thinking thefe Gems 
of the Antients bad their Form from Nature ; be will have it that they 
had alfo their Poli(h the fame Way. We think it is Pity, a Man bold 
enongh to advance fo much, (hould flop ihort there : It would have 

been 
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been but a little Step farther to aflcrt, that they had the Engraving from 
Nature too ; this would have made them Curiofities indeed \ and wc 
dare affure the Author, he need not, after what he had given thcn\ 
have been fo fqueamifti as to rcfbfe them this ; for that Nature is full ajs 
likely to have done one of thcfe for them, as the other. He tells us 
exprcfly, that their natural Polifh excelled all that could be done by 
Art, and that they therefore engraved on them juft as they found theni ; 
let us hear what they fay about it thcmfelves; Why, they all declare 
againft Mr. Dinghy j they tell us that they polKhed the Gems they in- 
tended to engrave on with great Care and Pains s nay, they give us. an 
Account of their Materials uled for this Purpofe, as well as for the cut- 
ting; they cxprefly tell us, that they did not polilh the Gems with the 
Powder of the Poms, a Stone, with which, ground to a proper Finc- 
nc6, they ufed to polHh Marble; but that they employed to the Gems^ 
the hardeft Subftances they could procure, fuch as the Emery, and the 
Armenian^ and the Cyprian Cotes, before mentbned ; and Powder of 
an Oftracite, which Piiny tells us was at that Time found in the Indies^ 
and would fervc in the Place 6f the other hard Subftances, in the po- 
lifliing of thefe Gems. It appears there from this, as wejl as a thbuland 
other Inftances, properly commemorated in the Courfe of this Work^ 
that there is fbme Truth in the Maxim we have fo long, tho* fo much 
in vain, been inculcating into the Members of this celebrated Body, 
that it is proper Men Should read before they write ; and iha^t If the 
Writers will not be brought to take this unfafhionatle Trouble, thajt 
People ought to read before they attend to them. 

We are confident, that if Mr. Dingley had ever read either the An- 
cients or any body that has but tolerably quoted the Ancients,^ he woul4 
not have flown, in this Manner in the Face of them all, in regard to (he 
Things they muft have been Eye-Witncflcs to ; and that if the Rpyiaif 
Society liad taken the fame Meafurcs, that they would have known too 
much of the Matter to fuflfer his Paper to be read,or at the utmoft, tb^ 
they would have prcventedthc Scandal of priniinj it. One wpuld. be apt 19 
imagine that Disgraces of this Xind might be eafily prevented, cvea 
tho' the Society in gpneral were.as ^noraot as the particular Mtmbcr 
who aSbrds them their Entertainment, by their aikin^ the Opinion o£ 
fome Perfon out of their Body, if they had no body in it qualified to give 
one J but there feems a Fatality attending them, preventing every 
thing that might fave their Reputation. 

la 
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In regard to this very Paper, all this publick Ccnfure might have 
been fpared but for their own Obftinacy. The Prefident did me the 
Honour of afking my Opinion as to the Affertion of thefe Gems 
having been figured and poliflied by Nature : I treated it with the fame 
Contempt at that Time, that I have done here, and gave that Gentleman 
the fame Proofs of the Abfurdity of it. He told me, he wasconvinced ; but 
he feems, by the Refult of that Convidion, to have been convinced 
too, that fuch a Paper was very proper to be read before the Royal So^ 
ciety, and to be printed in the Philofophical Tranfadions j for he procu- 
red it the Honour of both. 

To this erroneous Account of the Form and Polifli of the Gems en- 

- ■ 

graved on by the Antients, the Author has added a Catalogue of their 
Names, every Way worthy it, and every Way worthy the Society t 
of which, fince his Publication of this memorable Piece, he has been 
held a very worthy Member, not lefs by the Society than by ourfelves. 
When a Man fpeaks of the Gems of the Antients, we v^ould imagine 
that he would ipeak of them under the Names by which the Antients 
call them ; or when he treats of them as a Man of Science, for fuch 
a Charader every Man aflumes who publiflies in the Pbilofopbicdl Tranf^ 
4t3ions^ it would be natural to exped: to find them under fuch Names 
as Men of Letters, or as the Authors who have treated of fuch Sabje(fh, 
call them by. We are fenfible that an ignorant Jeweller may take a 
Cornelian for a Beryt^ or a Workman may call an j^ua Marina an 
Bgg Marine or an Eagle Marine^ but we would not have fuch Mif- 
takes, or fuch Miipronunciations, fixed into real Names, or counte- 
nanced by the Royal Society oi London: Yet nothing is more certain than 
that this Author has done the Society the Honour of making them 
eftablifli fuch, as the acknowledged Names among us 3 and that unle& fuch 
a Cenfure as this had appeared, to proteft againil it, all the Abfurdity of 
Mr. Dingley's Names had been fathered upon the Nation in general, and 
the next impudent Foreigner who had written on Gems, bad told the 
World that the EngHJb call red, yellow, and white Stones Beryls, and 
the coarfeft Pieces of the Prafius, the Prime Emerald. We are fenfible 
that it will be objedled to us, that Mr. Dingley has treated of them under 
the only Names by which he knows them i but it is eafy to anfwer, that 
it is in every Man's Power to let alone a Subje^hp is npt a Mail 

terof, 
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' The firft Gem of the Antients, f^entioned by ^his Author, is the 
Beryl^ which, he tells us, is of Three Kinds, a red, ja white, and a 
yellows but we are to ioforoQ him, that the Ancients never called or 
knew any Stone that was either red, yellow, or white, by this Name. 
The Bei;yJ of the Ancients was the fame with the Beryl of our Timc% 
when that Term is properly ufed ; that is, with the Aqua Marina. Ti^t 
Antients knew this Gem, and only this, under the abfolute Name 
Beryl, but they took in feveral others as Species of it with their peci^- 
liar Epithets exprefling their Differences, tho' all of the ian^e general 
Colour ; the later Writers of many Ages have aliQ kept to the fancie 
Name for it ; but of late the Italians . have fet on Foot the Name Aqua 
Marina for this Gem, and iincc that, the Term Beryl has been giyen 
to various Stones by our Jewellers, not only to feveral of the femi-pei- 
lucid Kind as the finer Cornelians^ Chalcedonies, and the like, but ^ 
brown Cryflal, and feveral other of the pellucid Stones, have been a!fo cal- 
led by them, by the fame Name. We are not, bewever, to transfer the 
Blunders of fuch People into the Lift of real Names. The Ancients 
did fometimes engrave upon the red and yellow Cornelians, and on the 
Chalcedony, but then they called them Cornelians and Chalcedonies as 
Mt. do to this Day j the Name of Beryl, neither they nor any bod^ 
jQnce, who^ki^wany thing of the Matter, ever gave to any thing but 
a Stone of tbe pellucid Kind, of a Sea-green or bluiih green Colour. 
All the Writers on Gems agree in the Opinion^ of De Laet^ quibus nibU 
viroris efi non funt ad Beryllorum Clajfem referenda^ thofe Stones whicn 
have no Green iii them, are not (obe referred to the Beryl. How does 
* this agree with the red, and yellow, and white Stones of this Author, which 
he lias called Beryls, nay, and defcribed as the only Beryls in the World» * 
for he names the true Beryl long afterwards, under the vulgar Name of 
the Aqua Marina^ as having nothing at all to do with that Appellation. 

After the Beryl he mentions the Plafm, or,: as he afterwa^rds calls it, 
the Frime Emerald. . There is but one Seqfeof tlie Adje^flive Prime, 
in the Englijh Language, and that a natural and proper one, as the 
Word is derived from the Latin^ primus^ Jirjl ; it f^nifies the fineft or 
moft excellent Thinj of its Kind. The Term prime Emerald therefore 
as an Englijh Fhtsib^ canjfignify properly nothing but the fineft Em':- 
rald i yet it is a little unlucky that this Gentleman means no Emcr^.h 
,at all by it, but another green Gem, and that a very coarfe one : H: 
lells us himfelf, that it is nearly of the Colour of ftagnated Water, 
ffffKtijpncs tolerably clear, but for the moft Part full of blabk and wr.lcw 
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fl»^ df a prioK yiirri'jjiF tnou It s epiiisiiL tumiigli disc k bdoi^ tc 
snodier Senile. The €a» cfe AiiAar flBOBB bf fC, vdie Fiafios, £ 



C^rciir finest The fnH^m iiacve cdfed this fVafina and 
Fbixzxs, 2Xid msDETT Antnars JftDrcar Stumgaij tfae raigijM having 
heexT fboKtinus ftmnd id the fine 9&is widi it^ and as it were growiDg 
cnt d£ it; 

Wedlow t£at tbis^ Temz, prime PjhthJII, s, as weB a the odiers 
tAcSoti by dtis^ AudxQr , n oaimtt XJis: aonnig the Tnufers and Work- 
nen, but we wtnxid not fazve tbae igwaaat ant improper Terms oicd 
ftf thete Pupie, eraltnt xntci dK ILmfcaf ccal Names, and eftablilbcd 
ai fiich by a Jbfoi Ssciefff. 

The Hyacinth^ ov Jariorir, ke tens' us, is 0F a dscp tiwny Rec^ 
Ke old PSD'f Wine* It is mrr tiue^ that many Jiciiifhs •are of this 
daiostj bat if Mr. IDugitf is or ever wasa Jbwefler^ 'fat ooght toknow 
dtet dxere are odxer Cdibors of dxciffaduth befide this, and 2F an An- 

W{iixirf, hie ooght alfc CD kiraw thit afr thcfe €thers are alfb engraved on 
ftf the AmienQi, s weltas this old red Pbrt eol uor e i one. There are 
ikuieedlbiir(fiftin<fb Kimfe c^the Jbdoth, as ad the Degree of Cdoor now 
ftnuwB ia die Trafe, and w mked by die Andeots. i. The Jacindi 
La Bdle, cf a Flame Cohsor, fenosed by a Hf iztne of die moft glow- 
ing Ited, and the brighter Gold YeQow. 7. The Saffixn Jacmth, in 
which Che fted is dggpcr, and tfae Veltbw k&fivdty. 3. The Amber 
Jbeineh, of a dead whiter TeBow, wfth bat Ilttfe Red aoioDg k. And, 
4. Tiie Jbdndi caOed by^ maxty die itabaceUb^ of a deep ftroog Red, 
with a Ca& of a dn^Ly Telbw. The Cabinet of the Frncb King af-- 
lofdi fofewegs of eiety one of thefe Kkids wrought by the An- 

The next Gem wymtSaaed hj diis tndy fbcxtariux Aotfaor is die 
€!bifjfi&U. This he aefis os, is of a B^ gretm gnfs Cbbar^ and is 
j6ff^ t9 hofog ietm ibe Beryl of the .^bttwms : He adds, that it is 
trsnfj^armt^ butmt Bmlj ; we ftonld be gbd to know who it is befide 
Mr, tfmgitf Aac fg^pctes die Cbryiofite of our Times to be the Beryl 
f4 the AfldeiNs : KodsiDg is more aataiothan diat the Beryl of our 
Tunes (we do not mean the Beryl of Mr Mihgtet) is die Beryl of die 
AACientSr And it b ae certaiD, dut dxis Chry£7fite is die Stone they 
eatted ffae Tlffoz ^ fee on Topaz iSbsf calltd^ fi«n its yeftiw or golden 

CbhNu; 
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Cblouc^ the Chryfblite, or GotcLcxiloiired Gem/ as thfttWord expreflb; 
The true Colour of this Chryfolite of our Time is a pale deacLGreeo, 
often i?ncii a Cafbof a hoL&f Yellow ia it. Some of the engraved 
Gems of the AntientB of this Kind hwee this yellovr Caft, and others 
not, and it is very evident frooi^ thd concarrenb Teftimony of all their 
Writings, that fhey call thk Stone* in^ eithei: Cafe the Topaz. 

He next mentions the Oriemai Ccyfial or* fine Pebble -Cryfial, which 
he tells U8 is very little inferior to the vddti Sapbirt. We ha^ve as. good an 
Opinion of the Gems of the Aotients as Mr. Dingley ; and in regard 
to many of then a 'fomewfiiat. better.. Whenever tbqr have engraved 
on Cryftal^ it is evideat that they have cboftn extremdy fine Pieces; 
but we are to inform Mr.. Dingley^ that what he calls Cryftab, very 
little inferior to the vriiite Saphif e^ in many* of chem . is the very Stone 
he means under the Name of white Saphtve. >To expdam this Matter 
properly 9 we are to ob&rvr t&at the Orieotal GeaM.ka general, as well 
as the Saphire, are fometiaies found without dieir Coloor. The Miat^ 
ter of the Topaz, of the Ametbyft, am) aU the other Oriental Gems 
being fometim«s £xind in QncofouMd Mafles,» Tfaefehan the Ap 
pearance of Cryftal, but they have a Luftre with it whidn makes thooa 
in fotnc Degree appraad:^ to the DiMiMids they ane propeiiy indeed of a 
middle Degree betwden Ccyfiai and that Gtm. The /eweHeri call all 
thefe Stones white Saphkes, and know their Valise wry well. The 
Antients feem to have been futty gs well convinced of tfaeir Worth, andt 
to ha«e takten as much Fbins to ttignnrc on them m on an^^. 

Next to the Orientol P<M)foy this Author ooentiomihe^ Garnet, which 
he tells us is of the fame Colour as the Jacinth , but more encli- 
nihg to Purple. 

We are forry to find it neceflary to inftrodt a Man in his own Way ; 
but wc are to inform Mr. Dingley^ that the Garnet is not of the fame 
Colour wtb tii y^cifUbj <uid that <fo yacinfi "^doetmot^ ineUne^ to the 
Purpk at alL The red Gems are only to be diftinguifhed from ano* 
ther by the fecoodary Colour in their Tinge: The Red is Red in all 
of them, bat it b not entire aad unnuxcd .in any. In the C^-- 
net the Red has an Admixture of BhieUh^ in thn jacinth it has an 
Admtx4nre df Yellow. The : ode of tfaeie therefore tends to Purple, 
and ike other to Fhtne O^ur ; and aU the genuine I>iftin£lion between 
the red Gems is loft if wecall^ asthia Aiithor dQCS» the Colour of the 

. K k 2 Jacinth 
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Jacinth and Garaci tbc fcng, bat w:ih a link aocr i£ 3e cor or the 
oilur Ca^. 

The iad G^m be mriitiars as ctt^A vai br oe Aniens, is oe Ame- 
thTit, whidi he iars b of a Derp Ruple. It womt fioe ^ctai loo much 
for ^x\y bcxir t9 hare niiitikea wc CdLysr t£ tbe hzataoTri, z bni, \^c are 
to chiVrrc, that all the Aaed±is a tic Worif, sc' Ptxrpu:^ afc doc 
deep Porpk; beit that tbcre arr rmr Terr pueoae^ asi weiL ^laiid at 
tbLN Time, as ecetiTed oc br tbcK ^"*^« zad iTmirjuiir Wbrkmen of 
Antiquitr. 

To all dus the Aathor ^dcs a eeaerd Table of vaHtarcsiimEbr cal* 
led Prcdous Sioocs. Ths, asoorfisz t3 the fV^-«> s me Scdctarian 
Wriurs:s, is at oocc r^CDdas a:i»i icgiedea. He js^r ^f^^«t ins tboner 
• Errors id it, asd adds fboie aevoGCL Upqa the wuie.'smr wraiid 3e apt 
to woodcr what CDszId irtfxxc tLs Asshor to vxiee ooaSaibed: oc this 
IKkc. InonkriDtictf fs^coaZIfcf trieGcaBoftibB Aaisxifs^ a Man 
OD^bt certairJr lo hare read the A=itxafei ; aadas orac 21 ooeac ct Gems 
-a geDeral, ooe vocid iuf pe fe J cMBuhke g mere vor ir m&n r than 
-tecbr 10 knov them brtfae Xames br whxh the I srMnrir^ ami ccber 

Did Mr« Dimfin ^»»»g^«i^ thit the £m/ Sxutt mmuti. da be iofbr- 
med that ae EoxaU was tr«2iy cr aRu^red f it bciiiiz;. aum kt 
them l>trca£cr dcsr, Int that their ova Meinlxss t^ink «^ai3e lit them 
thaa the Anrhor a£ ihc^ Pipes does ; if he ^^^^^^^^ ther ymfffi any 

tfacBy it was a fisaee gattfriKiR mac pcc« 
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^ Differiaiknm tbeTmrqumfij §r Tinkj &t9mu 

IF there be anr one Scb^eS ia trtata^ cf winch tlv Sx i jctiiiin 
Wriiers have Ibewn thcm Jel re s ao be mcce nrTUffnly iggcaar thm 
than the reft, k is the Poffil Kicgdam : We haw kmct Siai ocoliao 
10 mention any Fqxr oo this Sabfed bat with partkuar 
our being of this Opinion. Mr. I)k^Xri's pceckw 
his already been honoored with no ioaxJ&dcnbk Sbare 
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to do the Paper now under View perfedl Juftice, we cannot but ac- 
knowledge that It deferves to be annexed as a Supplement to ii, as it treats 
of a Gem that Author has not mentioned, and treats of it with the 
fame confident AfTurance of Certainty, and with much the fame Know- 
ledge of the Subje<ft as he does of the others. This curiojs Piece 
ftands fo late as, in the four hundred and eighty-fecond Number of the 
Traniadtions ; its Author is no le(s a Man than one of the Secretaries 
to the Royal Society^ the very celebrated and judicious Dr. Cromwell 
Mortimer. 

The Occafion of this memorable Paper was, that the Doftpr had an Op- 
portunity of (hewing to the Royal Society a very curious Specimen of th^ 
Turquoife, as he fays ; the Truth, however, is, that he was able to fhew 
them a Thing, which one Jeweller had bought of anotherjewellcr, which 
neither of them knew what to make oi^ and which he takes no little 
Pains to (hew he knew as little of as either. The great Intent of this 
Paper feems to have been to (hew the DoAor's Erudition; m lading 
Memorial of which he quotes of the Latins the very famous de Boot^ 
on whom he feems to build his whole Knowledge ; Salmqfius's Com- 
mentaries on Solinus ^nd Pliny^ and, ladly, Cajius^, and oitht EngliJhJ)t. 
WoodnjoarJt^ Letter to Sir Jofepb Ho/kins^ and my Commentaries qn 
l^beopbrajius : All that he has to do with Cafius is, that he quotes him 
for having quoted three of what he feems to think the greateft Writers 
in the World, Neylius^ Caufficus^ and jilbertus Magnus i as to De Boat 
he has taken fome Pains to prove that he could not tranflate him, and, 
f^ to Salmajius^ that he does not underftand him^ as for the other two 
he &ems to come fomewhat nearer underftandiiig them, but he does not 

feem to pay any great Refpedt to their Opinions. 

It has been obferved by Lord Hallijax^ that a Man who has read 

without Judgment, is like a Gun charged with Gooie Shot let loofc upon 

the Company. This has been quoted, we do inot pretend to fay with 

ho\y much Juftice, againft a very celebrated Writer of the prefent Age, 

whofe Name we have more refpecl to, than to mention it in the fanie 

Page with Dr# Mortimer'^ j but however unfairly ufed, in Regard to the 

one of thefe Writers, nothing can be more juftly applicable than it is to 

the other, in Regard to the very Paper we are now animadverting 

upon. We have already mentioned the Authors his great Reading 

had extended itfclf to. We arc to take fome Notice of what he has 

borrowed from them : He tells us^* that de Boot lays, that the Colour 
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of this feein i5' a Variegation of grem^ white arid Blue ; tlfiift thtfy art 
of two Kinds, Oriental and Occidental, and that of the fornfj*, few ex* 
cctd the Size of a 1Valnut\ and the Doflor adds, that he qbolies onieill 
the great Duke's Cabinet^ with a Head of Julius Ga?fir fri^aH}ed Upon 
it as a very extraordinary Sample. That, he fays, fomc of the TuN 
quoifes of the oriental Kind, Jteep their Colour alwap^ and' arc called 
Stones of the old Rock ; and that others lofe their Colbui' gntdually, 
and are called of the new Rock. The laft Quotation he give* of this Au- 
thor, is an Account of a Turquoife, which having loft its Cotour on 
being laid by, recovered it agaih on being worn oh the Fin-- 
ger. 

It is but a iingle PafTage that we are honoured with from Salma^ 
fus \ this is, that mdrrj bad mfakefi the Tur^ife for the Ofanus rf the 
Aniients ; but that the Cyanus was trdrtfparent like fbt SdpbSre^ tjcbireat 
ibe Turquoife was a fort of Jdfi^* AfyHus, Albirtits Magnus, and 
CauJ^nus, he feems to mdntk>h with peculiar Refpbd ; and to quote theni 
from C^Jiuizs the Standards 6f all trub Knowfedge. As td poor IVbod^ 
ward^ht only mentions him to abufe him,or at beft to pity htii Ignorancei 
which, from Dr. Mortimer, furely is as heavy Abufe as one can weli 
exped to fee. As to myfelf, he feems to quote m\e only for tYit &ke 
of (hewing that he had read me ; for he acknowSedge^ and that with 
fome fort of Vehemence, that ht does not in the leajl deny what I havi 
faid of the ^bur Tofjik oj Tbiopbrajlus to be true : We are to^ infbrim him^ 
however^ that if he had gone a little farther in diofe Commentaries 
he would have been tempted to favt ns this Occafioh of kftsghiitg at 
him. 

After what the Dodor has quoted from othferSj ifn aft to taike ibme 
Notice of what he has faid of his own. This ttiHy be c6hftprized m a 
few Sentences,tbo' thofe are not inconfidersbfe ones. He 9s^be believes 
all the Turquoifes Dr. Woodward bad feeti, were Jiibh as he defiribes s 
but that the Turquoifes of the old Rock, dredhotber Tblk^: that tbefe 
Turquoifes of the old Rock.wbich keep their €oloti^,afe all ofdhother fSnd^^ 
that the Specimen he produced fiewed as much} aHd tikrt the Tur^ 
quoifes of the WoodwsiTdlsLn Kind only, ha^e ibe Prapehy of rieeovering 
their Colour again, from the Effluvia of the Perjinwbo wears them^ 

As to de Boot, the Dodtor has not treated him fairly : That fae has htk 
tranilated him juftly is evident ; but whether this has 6ben but oFIgno* 
xance of the Language he whites iU^ t>r whtther out of bifihgenuity^ we 

will 
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wi)I pot <f^C; uppn ,us to ckterfpine. Jc is certain that de Boot^ Blonderer. 
as he.js, .is qqt.fjyiie.abfurd enough to iay What the Do(3or wanted him 
loS^yj ^and it is ppflible^ that» tho' . knowing better, be might tranflate 
Vctff^ uQJ[ai(iy, Qt^t. 9f .a, thorough ^KQOwiedge of the reverence the Royal 
/^f/^/y.alwa^ys p^ . to People of that Staya'p, and a perJfedt Coixvidion 
tli^^tngjie of tjaem^eyer would difcover the Ifallacy by reading hun : If 
the Dqd^r qh^ufe^ Xo iave the Credit of his Learning, by acknowledging 
this, to Jii^ve.^een t|^e Cafe, Jhe h^s our full Confpnt to .il|he oTe of the 
Rvafipn, whether it ti^ve any Truth in it or not. He tells us, th« 
^e^Boot.^Sj the. Colour of the Tur^oife is aFariegatipn of green^ 
vbite^ and blue I but 4^ Boot fays quite other wife ; he tells us, that the 
oriental ones were blue, with a little greenifli among it ; and that the 
j^cideq(al vf ere greener, and pfteo ^ad more white in them than they 
j(I)oi^ld have : He very judicioufly fays, indeed, that the Colour of every 
.T^rquoife is cofnpofi^d of a Mixture of thofe three Colours^ but wi^ 
Dr. Mortimer'% Leave, there is fome fmall Difference, between being 
cpaipofedof a Mixture of three Colpurs, and variegated with tbpm \ the 
one ^xpre^es wfi^^t^^^^^^. (oeanS|a cqinpoundO^lpurdjffufed equally thro' 
tlje whole Stone, ^nd the other a Variety of three Colpurs .inthcfatxie 
Stone. . - 

One would, wonder what fhould induce the Do(flor to defcribe a Tur* 
quoife, as confiding. of a Varicg^.pon pf three feveral Colours, green, blue, 
and white ^ no body ever faw fuch a, Turguoife; no body ]ivould ever 
purchafe fqch a one \ nor would any Jeweller receive fuch a Stone into 
bis Shop, under the Name of a Turquoife. A Sight of the Thing that 
was the Subjed of the Do^or'sPaper, would have explained this,however. 
It was, as the Ppdor defcribes it, variegated indeed, with two of the 
Colours mentioned by /le Boot ^ the green and the white: As to the 
blue, that indeed .was : wanting ; , but the DoAor feems to hold the 
World in extreme Contempt, for.fuppofing this to be the true Colour 
of the TurquQife : His Specimen was green and whites ^nd the 
Bufinefs of his Paper, was to prove this Specimen a Turquoiie 
of the old Rock. 

,De Boot, the Do^or t^Us us, limits the Size of the Turquoife, to 
that of a Wajnut. As to. that which he mentions (rbm him, as 
prefervcd in the great Duke's Cabinet, we are to inform him, that 
ic is not mentioned in de Boot, becaufe of its having the Head of a 
Roman Emperor ^i^r^aved oa it, as ^e feepis to fppp9fe>, but l}ecaufe it 

was 
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was of that greatefl Standard Size^ of the Bignefs of a Walnut : De 
Boot Cells us as much, tbo* the DoAor could not or would not under- 
Aand him, and takes care to fay nothing about it. It is ftill in Being, 
and is^ indeed, from its Size, a very extraordinary Sample^ as Je Boot 
calls it J tho' we cannot fuppofe that de Boot^ or any body clfc, ex- 
cept Dr. Mortimer^ would think it very extraordinary to find a Stone 
in the great Duke's Mufaum with a Head of Julius Cafar upon it. 

The Doftor chufes to be determined by de Booti let us^ therefore, 
examine candidly by this very Author^ whether this famous Stone of 
his, was, as he attempts to prove, a Turquoife of the old 
Rock, or whether, even according to his own Author, he is mif- 
taken. 

De Booths Charadcrs of the Turquoife of the pldRock^ are only 
thefe. I. That its. Colour is blue. 2. That it is a fmall Stone, never 
Exceeding the Size of a Walnut ; nay, himfelfacknowledges that he never 
faw one larger than a Hazel Nut : And^ 3. That it always retains its 
blue Colour. The firfl: and third of thefe Characters, are relative to 
the Turquoife of the old Rock only: The fecond, or that which limits 
its Size to that of a Walriiit, to all Turquoifes in general. The Doc- 
tor's Specimen is not blue, but a Variegation of green and white in Co- 
lour: If it ever had any blue, it muft have fince loft it; it is, 
therefore, according to the Decifion of de Boot himfclf, not a Tur- 
quoife of the old Rock. .As to Size, he informs us in this very Pa. 
per, that it is twelve Inches bmg^ five Inches broad ^ and in fomc Places, 
'two Inches thick. We are apt to believe, that a Mafs of thefe Dimen. 
iions muft be fomewhat larger than a Walnut 5 and, therefore, ac. 
cording to the fame de Boot, whom the Doftor appeals to as the great 
Judge of the Cafe, his Stone was no Turquoife at all. 

As to the Doctor's Paffage from Salmafius, it fecms of the Natore of 
thofc, which Dr. Abraham Johnfon, in his moft elaborate Treatife, in- 
titled, Lucinajine Cdncuiitu, falys, are quoted for the fake of a Quota- 
tion ; but as it often happten$ on thefe Occafions, it is quoted a little un- 
luckily : He fays, that the Turquoife is not the fame with the Cyanus 
of the Anticnts, for that the Cyanus was tranfparent like the Saphirc j 
whidh is very true, indeed, for neither their Cyanus, nor their Saphire, 
*wt-ra tranfparent at all ; this, however, is not the Truth the Author 
•meant to exprefs. ^almajius evidently meant to fay here, that 
the Cyanus wkr tranfparent ^i he even Ta^s, that our jewellers fell this 

and 
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ami tlie Saphire indifcriminately under the fame Name ; bttttheikine' 
Salmafiui has proved very fufficicntly afterwards, in another Part of his 
Work, the Truth of our Aflirtion, that neither the Cyanus nor Saphirc . 
of the Antients, were tranfparent at all : As to our Saphire, it was un- 
known to them under that Name, they called it the Sky-blue Beryl : 
What they called Cyanus was oar Lapis Lazuli ; and what they 
called SaphiruF, the fame Stone ; only that it had the Gold-coloured 
Matter difpofed in Spots, in Form of Stars in it, not in Veins, as it is 
in the common Lapis Lazuli. We do not blame Dr. Mortimer for 
affefting to quote from Salmafius i he was a Man of vaft reading, and 
it is fome Credit to a Writer of the fecond Rate to have read him: Wc 
would remind the Dodtor, however, and Writers like the DoSor, that 
Quotations are Things that require more Care than fuch a random Way 
cjf ufing them feems to befpcak. 

' TheExccUenfiy o(SalmaJiuSy\s his having compiled Paffages of the An- 
cients together on the fame Subjedl, and very happily underflood them* 
Learning was his. almoft fote Talent ; Knov^ledge in the Sciences he 
in many Cafes (hews he wanted ; he had been, when he wrote this Pafl 
jGtge, reading fome of the ancient Authors, who prove, that the Cyanus and 
the Saphire of their times were almoft the fame thing ; he did not then 
fuppofe, that the Saphire of their times and of ours were two different 
Stones, and that their Saphire was only a kind of our Lapis Lazuli. 
When he difcovered this he put it down too, but without giving him- 
fclf the trouble of altering the other Paflage, which ftood perhaps two 
or three hundred Pages off. We mention this, not out of a Dcfire to 
cenfure Salma/ius^ but to put Dr. Mortimer in mind, that when a 
Man quotes any thing from another, efpecially when it is mere Matter 
of O dentation, he ought to read every thing that Author fays of the 
Subjedt firft. As to Salmafius^ his hafly Determinations may indeed 
ferve the Purpofes of Authors of this Stamp well enough, but his true 
Ufe is that of an Index to the fcveral Authors he quotes ; He very hap- 
pily puts one in mind of every thing that has been (aid upon a Subjedt, 
and if he does not always draw the right Conclufionshimfelf from what he 
quotes, it is every Man's Fault, who has fo much before him, that he docs 
not do it for himfclf. We are not, however, to pals over even thisTranfla- 
tion of the Doctor's, without putting him in mind of being more accu- 
rate on thefe Occafions for the future. He tells us, that Salmafius fays, 
many have made this MiA^e, reprefenting it as a vulgar Error, which 

LI It 
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it certainly nev^r was, nor indeed does SaJmafius fay fb. He iays, fooie 
of the Learned had fallen into fuch an Error : Nonmilli Do0arum are his 
Words, which do not over well agree with the Dodor's Tranflation. 

As to the Dodtrine of the Effluvia of a human Body reftoring the Co- 
lour to a Gem that had loft it, we freely leave the Do&or in po^flion 
of all the Credit of ;ic. It is, indeed, truly of the focietarianKind, and 
will be long remembered as an Hono^r to the Author, to the Society 
he has the good Fortune to be in Office under, and to the Trania£tions 
in which it is printed. 

As to Dr. IVoodward^ notwithftandipg the Contempt with which the 
great Dr. Mortimer mentions hiax, we are really apt to believe that he 
had feen as many Turquoifes as himfelf, perh^ (bmewhat more, and 
that he has written fomewhat more wifely about them. Something 
might, perhaps, be faid alfo, in regard to the Author of the Commen- 
taries on Tbeopbrajius^ but this will come better from any body than 
from the Author of tbe£e Animad verfions. 

We have now gone thro' the Tfof^or's. Quotations^ and Quotations of 
Quotations, and come to t^e laft Part of his Work, which contains his 
own Account of the Subftance which had been the Occaiion of all this^ 
ProfuHon of Learning. He tells us, that this Specimen proves^ that 
the Turquoife is no Bone^ nor Part of one; fi>r that it i& plain by its 
Shape, that it is not any Part of an Jtnimal Bone. iHe adds, that its 
Botryoide Form^ is to bim a JDtmonftration that it istf Pr^duB of the Fire^ 
like the Lapis Hamatites or Blood-Stone ; he adds, that thofe Turquoifes 
which Dr. IVoodward and Dr. Hill defcribe are falfe ones^ and that this 
Specimen (which hepubli(hes this Diflertation on) is. a true one. He 
fkys, indeed, that they di^r no otherwife, than as one of them, that 
is his, is the ^urquoife of the old Rock ^ and) the others, or ours^ are 
Turquoifes of tbe new Rock ', but he chufes, however, to di(tingui(h bis 
by the Name of the Turcbefia vera^ or true Turquoife Stone ; and the 
others, by that of TurqUefaJpuria^ or Baftard Turquoifes. 

He adds, that his is the true Turquoife, from the moft evident of 

all the Reafons in the World ; namely, for that he haa found it to be 

a very rich Cbppcr Ore : But left this (hould not be thought convincing 

enough by fome obftinate People, he gives feveral additional Proofs : 

He fays, he found it run into a Slag in the Fire, not calcine as a Bono. 

would have done j and that its Hardnefs was about that of the cmnmom 

white Marble. Two other very remarkable Gircumftanccs whkh he 

mentions^ 
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imchtidns, as to this fiery Trial, arc, that its Cblour Is w/ Mended Ay 
'Heat, and that it grows brittle under it. 

It muft be acknowledged, that thefe Remarks and Obfervafions 
plainly prove, that the Dodor has as much natural Knowledge and Phi- 
lofophy about him, as Learning ; his Reafoning is exquifite. 

He fays, that the Turquolfcs of fVoSBward and H/7/are not Tur- 
quoifcs, becaufe they ari Bones, and that Bones are not Tlirquoifes, 
bccaufe his Specimen is not a Bbne. Nothing is more certain, than that 
his Specimen of a Foot long, and of a green and ^hite Colour, is nei- 
ther a Bone nor a Turquoife > this Rcafon, therefore, muft be allowed 
extremely conclufive. He argues, that the Botryoide Form of this 
Stone, is a Demonftration to him, that it is a Produdl of Fire, like th6 
Lapis Hamatites. It -may be a Demonftration to him of this ; but a 
Man who knows any thing of Foffils, knows, that a Body of that Clafs, 
may be Botryoide, without ever having pafled the Fife. What does 
this ingenious Gentlertian think of the Botryoide Pyrites, a Body as cle^- 
gantly Botryoide as bis Turquoife^ and indeed foiAewhat mori fo, which 
yet can never have pafled the Fire, beciiife tiid certahl Etfcdt of thft 
Matter it is compofed of pafling the Fire, is its loofing its Texture and 
becoming purple ; whereas this unlucky Body, created fure for the tor. 
mentingof Dr. Mortimer^ has its Texture, like that of the other Py- 
ritas, and its Colour unaltered. 

The Dodor thought the Strudure of this Body proved its having been 
in the Fire^ and its prefent Form he takes to be the Eiffedt of it : If he had 
looked a little farther ioto it,, he would have found its Strufture, which he 
builds fo much upon, to be ftriated,. and that in a.moft elegant and regular 
Manner : This is a Strudure which Fire could not gi^e a calcinabic 
Body, as this is^ by his own Report ; nor could even fuffer to remain 
with it, if it had been poflcffed of it before ; it is therefore denaonftrated 
by its Strudure, not that it is a Produdf of the Fire, which has once 
^Ited its Subftance, but that i^ never has been in the ^ire ; never 
melted at all : As to the Do6lor's Allufion to the Ha^ihatites, it is a bor- 
rowed one, he has from the Works of the Author of thefd Papers, on 
this very Subjeft ^ but, as it is the peculiar Prerogative of Authors of this 
Stamp, to make every thing their own, when thqy repeat it, he has 
miftaken the Analogy this Author difcovered between thefe two 
Bodies, which was, only that they had both had the fatne Manner of 
Formation, not that cither of them had ever been formed by Fire. We 
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/ball allow the Dodlor, therefore, the Force of the whole Analogy as 
he has recited it, and agree that the Turquoife is as certainly formed by 
Fire as the Haematites, for that both of them have a very different 

Origin. 

The ftriated Texture of this BoJy, tho' it is exprefsly againft its hav- 
ing been formed by Fire, is ntt at all againft the other Syftem o{deBoof% 
of its being a Tranfudition from the Rocks to which it adheres: A Mat- 
ter protmdcd out of the extremely fmall Pores of a folid Body^ might in* 
deed very eafily form itfelfintoflender Filaments, and a Multitude ofthefc 
arranged together might form, as they were farther or lefs far protruded, 
a femiglobular Body ; and finally, a Number of thefe Bodies placed Side 
by Side, and joined by cohering together while moift, might form a bo- 
tryoide Body of twelve Inches long, fuch as the Dodor defcribes. There 
is confiderably more Reafon therefore on the Side oi de Boot\ Opinion, 
which the Dodor rejeds, than of his own, which becaufe it appears 
dcmonftrated to him, he expedls will appear fo to every Body elfe. 
He adds, that one Part of bis Specimen appears rough, as if broken 
off from the Rock it was affixed to \ this carries a bad Face, when 
we compare it with the other Matter of Melting, but it agrees very well 
with de Boot's Syftem of its being formed by Tranfudation. It does ap- 
pear to us indeed that the Formation of this Specimen of the Turquoife 
of Dr. Mortimer^ (for fo it ought forever to be called) and of the Hae. 
matites of the botryoide Kind are the fame : That they both are formed 
of Matter once contained in the Rocks, to whofe Surfecc they adhere, 
or elfe raifed in Vapour and affixed to them; in either of which Cafes a 
ftriated Texture may be accounted for, tho' not by Melting j and that 
the Haematite, which is at leaft as rich in Iron as this Specimen of the 
Doftor's Turquoife was in Copper, not only forms itfelf into botryoide 
Surfaces in this Manner, but even frequently, where the Pofition will 
admit of it, every Bubble elongates itfelf into a cylindrick or conic 
Body, whofe Length is five, ten, twenty, nay, in forae Cafes, forty 
Times its Diameter : The Staladlites of Iron, which are almoft pure Iron, 
are many of them only elongated Bubbles of Haematites, which have 
hung to the Roofs of the fame fubterranean Caverns, on the Sides of 
which the fame Matter has formed itfelf into the common Bubbles the 
Doftor /peaks of : Thefe Stalaftites we (hall not refufe to (hew the 
Do&or many Kinds of, if his noble Soul can condefcend to be informed 
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beyond Demonftratian^ and himfelf will acknowledge, that thcfc, tho' real 
Haematites, could not be formed by Fire, tho' by the Method we have 
laid down they might ; and as he refers the Origin and Formation of the 
famous Subftancc he defcribes to that of this Subftancc, it will follow 
that this was not formed by Fire neither. 

If the Dodlof, however, will not receive this as Demonftration 
againft Demonftration, there is yet another Way of proving the Error of 
his Syftem to him : He is a Chymift, and he even tells us, that he ex- 
amined this Body in the Chymical Way : He muft have a ftrangeKnack 
at Operations, not to find out that this Stone was not of the fufible Kind, 
but of the calcarious, of fuch as cannot be melted by Fire, and there- 
fore, that his Suppofition of its having received its prefent Form 
by Melting, is inconfiftent. 

The Doctor's Stone (for .we had ourfclvcs a Pisce of it, and ex- 
perimented upon it too) was of the Nature of Spar, a Subftance that 
will ferment with Acids,' and that will burn to Lime, not melt in the 
Fire. We do not pretend to invalidate the Dolor's Account of a Slag 
or half vitrified Subftance being [>roduced from it, he only does not 
cxprels himfelf intelligibly; that Slag was the Produce of the Mafs after 
its Form as a Turquoife was deftroyed, it was the Refult of its metals 
line Matter, running after the ftony Part had been calcined : And 
fuch as this Slag muft have been its State in the Earth, if it. had been 
formed, by Fufipn there ; the ftony Part muft have been calcined and 
feparated before this could have happened, and only its metalline Part 
without the ftriated Texture or green Colour, without any thing to 
make Dr. Mortimer take it for aTurqaoife could have remained. As to 
the Doftor's Proofi that it is the true Turquoife, and the others the falfa 
ones, they are-like the reft: He is fureof it becaufe he finds it to be a 
rich Copper Ore : But did ever any body give it as a Charaftcr 
of a Turquoife to be a rich Copper Ore ? that Bodies containing Cop- 
jpcr, nay, fuch as are properly to be called Copper Ores, are met with 
under the Name of Turquoifes, is an Aflertion the Do<3:or had met 
withalfo in the fame Dr. Hill's Book of FoflSls, but he has preverted 
it, according to his invariable Cuftom ; for his Author does not fay, that 
becaufe fome Copper Ores are cut as Turquoifes, therefore all Tur* 
quoifes are Copper Ores j this is an original Aflertion of Dr. Mortis 
mer\ and is indeed of a Piece with all the reft of the Paper it 

ftaods in. 
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He tells us afterwards, that his Turquoifc was juft of the Confidence 
qS common white Marble : This would be but a very poor Degree cf 
Hardnefs for a Gem. The Turquoifcs are, in reality, but fbft, but 
they are much harder than white Marble ; and another unlucky Cir- 
cumftance, in regard to the Doctor's, is, that it is as much fofter than 
that Subftance. He fcems to fpeak it as a wonderful Thing, that the 
Degree of Heat he gave it did not mend its Colour ; we may add, that 
we (hould think it fomcthing extraordinary, if a Heat fufficient to melt 
a Tile did not dcftroy it ; but this is a Secret he did not chufe, for his 
own Sake, to tell us. The Reader may wonder at his wondering 
that Heat did not mend the Colour of his ; but we are to explain it to 
him. Heat is delivered by the Author, whom this Societarian 
Writer has a mind to quarrel witli, if he had dared to do it, as the 
Means of difFufing the blue Colour over what the Dodtor calls the falfc 
Turquoifes, when they are deep in feme Parts, and pale or wanting it 
in others, but he does not difcovcr that neither this Author, nor any 
body elfe, ever thought of mending the Colour of a green Piece of 
Copper Ore by it. 

His other Aflertion, that it grows brittle by being heated, agrees very 
well with our Account of its Origin, but very ill with his, who fup- 
pofes it to have been melted before it acquired the Form we fee it in. 
He adds, that it would not calcine as Bone would have done, but run 
into a Slag : If wc were to judge of the Doftor's Skill in Metailurgick 
Operations by his Account of this, wc (hould be obliged to declare 
him as profoundly ignorant in that Branch of Knowledge as in the 
reft. 

He errs, in faying that the ftony Part of this, which is iparry, 
will not calcine, for it abfolutely docs calcine very early in the Opera- 
tion 5 he would not furely have the Copper it contains, which himfelf 
allows to be a great deal, calcine too : We arc to tell him, that if 
he could find the Way to impregnate a Bone as ftrongly with Copper 
as this Stone was, and perform the fame Operations on it, he might, 
from the Rcfult of it, demonftrate in the fame. Manner, that a Bone 
would not calcine; for doubtlefs after the Calcination of the Bony Part, 
the Remains of which fo accurate an Operator as the Do6tor might 
eafily take for Dirt or A(hes , the Copper that it had been impregnated 
with would run into a folid Mafs. 

The 
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The Doctor concludes his Paper, with what he doobcs not hot th% 
World will own an inconteilable Thing in his Favour ; this is, that Sir 
Hans Shane has feveral BotryoideTurquoifes in his CoUcdion : We allow 
the fullTruth of this^ and have already allowed, that Botryoide Bodies are 
received by our Jewellers as Turquoifes ^ but unhappily for the Doi^tor, 
there is not one of all Sir Hans' s that is at all like his. If his mud be 
allowed a Turquoife of the old Rock, becaufe Sir Hans Shane has B0-4 
tryoide Turquoifes, [every Botryoide Hematite in the World may be 
demondrated to be a Turquoife of the old Rock by the lame Argu« 
inent. 

Upon the whole, the Subftance defcribcd by Dr. Mortimer in thi« 
Paper, under the Name of a Turquoife of the old Rock, and efta<- 
blilhed us a Sort of Standard, by which to determine for the future 
what are, and what are not Turquoifes^ is itfelf no Turquoife at aU, 
but a mere fparry Ore of Copper, tinged to a ftrong green Colour, with 
fome fubterranean Solution of that MetaL Ores of the iame Metal, of a 
Bortryoide Appearance, and of a fine blue Colour, are fometimes fol|| 
as Turquoifes, and thefe will fometimes become green, but never of the 
Sort of variegated Green and White of this Subilance» 

As to what is, and what is not the genuine Turquoife, the World is ' 
not to be determined by an Author of the Dod^or's Stamp^i It is cen- 
tain that the Name is at preCbnt given- to two Subftancet, but if we 
would give it to^ the raoIL beautiful and moil in Ufe of the two^ with 
the Addition d True, it is the bony Turquoife, and not the other, that 
has a right to it. If we enquire among^ the Jewellers what it is that is 
in general received, fold, and worn, as the Turquoife, it is the bony 
Kind, or that which is formed of fome Animal Bone or Tooth, altered 
by lying in the Earth, and tinged there by cupreous Particles to a blue 
Colour. There are Mines of this in France^ which are conftantly 
worked for it, a vaft Profit arifes from them, and a great Part of 
Europe is fupplied with Turquoifes from thence. 

Many of the Turquoifes brought from Turkey^ Perjia^ and other 
Parts of the Eaji^ are evidently of the fame Kind with thefe, plainly 
carrying the Strudure of Bone flill with them : Others are brought 
from that Part of the World of the Botryoide Kind, which are EfHo- 
refTcnces of Copper Ore, found adhering to the Rocks that contain that 
Metal, as the Botryoide Iron Ores or Haematites do to thofc with us which 
contain Iron. This is the Subftance which Pliny calls Callaisj it is of 
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the fame Colour with the others, and when harder than ordinarv, as 
it is fometimes met with, is vaftly more valuable than any other Kind. 

The Terai Turquoife is a Name given merely by the Jewellers, and 
therefore belongs to every Thing that they have been ufed to call by it • 
as to the Epithets of True and Baftard they do not employ them : If 
the Dodlor would mean to exprefs by them what they mean by Tor- 
quoifes of the new and old Rock, it would not anfwcr ihe Purpofe he 
intends, for they call any Turquoife of the old Rock that retains its Co- 
lour, and any thing of the new Rock that lofes it, fo that the Bo- 
tryoide Turquoife when turned green arc faid to be of the new Rock, as 
well as fuch Pieces of the others that are fo. I have elfcwhere comme- 
morated, to the Honour of fome Jewellers, their declaring a Turquoife 
to be one of the old Rock; but there is yet greater Honour due to a 
Perfon of the Dodor's Acquaintance in the fame Trade, who declared a 
Piece of blue Enamel to be fo. 

We have been the more large in our Animadverfions on this Paper, as 
it conveys fo very clear an Idea of the Chara£ter of this truly focietarian 
Writer in the feveral Capacities of the Scholar, the Philofopher, and 
the Chymift : It was a Sort of Debt to ourfelves alfo to explain his 
Qualifications thus far, left thofe Obfervations he has picked up from 
our Mouths, and put down with C M. at the End of them, as Notes 
on the Tranfadions, (hould be fuppofed by the ignorant Reader to be 
his own. Some Obfervations and Annotations indeed marked with the 
fame Letters will be eafily difcovered to belong to himfelf ; they will be 
diflinguifhed from the reft without our particular Enumerations of them. 
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The Conclusion^ 



"V T T E have thus gone thro' an Examination into the real Merits of 
\\ a v4ry t:on(id|M:^ble Number of the Papers, which have hitherto 
fawn efteemed the bed: and nioft unexceptionable iii the Tranfadions of 
the Rpyai Society of London, called by the Publifhers of them PbiJo^ 
fipbical ones. We flatter ourfelves it will appear that they are not 
whait that Society, when they heard them read, and afterwards ordered 
^em to be printed in their Name, believed them to be ; and we 
hope fuch a ConviSion, as that Body muil receive of the Truth 
of this, will plead in Favour of a more ftridt Enquiry into the Merits 
of what fhall be offered hereafter ;. and that in better Time. It re- 
mains only to add, that not a Hatred to the Royal Society ^ but a Love 
ibr the Studies that Society was e(labli(bed for the Promotion of^ has 
o<icaiioned the Publication of this Refutation of the Errors advanced by 
)($ Members, and eftabli(hed under the Sandtiohbf its Name« Perhaps 
alfo fome Share in the determining on fo unpleafing an Office is to be 
attributed to an honeft Zeal for the Credit of our Country : We cannoj; 
)>ut wifh the Men of Eminence in other Parta of the . World may 
be informed, that the Ignorance of iht Royal Society is not Epideinic 
among us, nor would fuffcr them to fuppofe they have a. Right to iay, the 
Engli/h are in an Error on any SubjeA, becaufe an erroneous Account 
of it appears in the Philofophical Tranfadions. 
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